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I am impressed with the belief, that this may be a favourable moment 
for approaching the Irish question on what may perhaps be termed 
its reflective, as opposed to its impassioned side. We who are 
attached, I believe immovably, to the policy of establishing a 
Statutory Parliament in Ireland with its necessary consequence, a 
Ministry responsible in the colonial fashion, and under proper con- 
ditions to secure the just interest of Ireland in Imperial concerns, 
have nevertheless to recognise the fact that there is for the moment 
a solid wall built up across our path, in the shape of a majority of 
110 against us. We have to look this hard fact in the face, as the 
Free-traders had to look in the face of a fact even a very little harder, 
when, in £842, the Sliding Scale for a Corn Law defeated the fixed 
duty by a majority of 123;1 and another fact, a good deal harder 
still, when the motion of Mr. Villiers for a free trade in corn was 
rejected by a majority of 303. If, as a high official authority declares, 
this be an irrevocable verdict against us, or if, as we think, the 
balance of voting power cast by the election of 1886 is simply a 
respite for our opponents, either way the time is a time calmly to 
inquire 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 
If not, what resolution from despair. 


Nor will I lengthen my preface by allowing myself to dwell 
either on the early signs of a crumbling process among our opponents, 


1 Molesworth, Abridged Hist. of England, p. 232. 
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or on the invaluable admissions of Professor Dicey, who figures 
as our opponent; since these subjects would lead me nearer to the 
ground, which I desire at present to avoid. 

I. My first question is, whether it would be wise for Ireland, 
taking her lesson from old experience, to rely upon obtaining what 
she desires from the fears of England ? 

And my reply is, that it would be an error on our part to appeal 
to the fears of England as supplying the ground on which she ought 
(we think) to comply with the desire of Ireland, of Scotland, and 
of Wales, that the policy of Home Rule for Ireland, which I have 
defined above, should be adopted. 

It is sometimes said that when Ireland has obtained anything 
that she deemed good from England it has been through fear. I 
admit this to be true in most cases; but it is not in all. In 1845, 
for example, Ireland desired or appeared to desire, and she obtained, 
three boons from Parliament from the wise forethought of Sir Robert 
Peel. They were, the better endowment of Maynooth ; the foundation 
of the Queen’s, yclept by Sir Robert Inglis the godless, Colleges; 
and the Charitable Bequests Act. No one would assert that these 
measures were passed through fear; unless indeed it were that 
‘early and provident fear’ which, says Burke, ‘is the mother of 
security,’ and which may attend upon, but does not disparage, any 
good act of any person for any purpose. If it be said that the instance 
is de minimis, then I quote three other measures, two given and one 
offered by Great Britain, to which this objection will not apply. 
They are: (1) the Disestablishment of the Irish Church; (2) the Land 
Act of 1870; (3) the Education Bill of 1879, approved on the second 
reading by a majority of British, but rejected by the votes of Irish 
members. It still appears to me little short of ludicrous to assert 
that these measures were the product of slavish fear, or that a couple 
of local outrages are to be compared with the case of the Emancipa- 
tion Act, of which the Duke of Wellington said that he adopted the 
policy as being preferable to civil war. In a somewhat sluggish 
state of the public mind, those two outrages, at Manchester and 
Clerkenwell, just made it possible, by exciting general attention, for 
a powerful political party to give the Irish question precedence over 
other pending questions ; and they did no more. I remember a case 
of a small timid spaniel frightened by a hare: Great Britain is not 
to be frightened even by a couple of hares. 

It is, however, undeniable that not only the Act of 1829, but the 
great measures of 1778 and 1793 in Ireland. and of 1782 and 1783 
in England, were in the main due to the fears of England. So the 
question may again be put from the Irish side, Why should we refrain 
from appealing to the fears of England, as well as to her reason and 
her justice?” I should be far from advising Ireland to rely upon the 
resuscitation of such fears. 
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Taking first the great series of measures, which made the 
years between 1778 and 1795 almost a golden age of Irish history, 
I note at once four broad and fundamental distinctions between the 
relative position of the two countries then, and their relative position 
now. First the pressure of the American War, next the Continental 
combination against Great Britain, and thirdly the outbreak of the 
conflict with revolutionary France, opened from other quarters not 
only demands on the strength of Great Britain, but even at one time 
a menace of coming exhaustion, to which there has since been no 
parallel. Secondly, the relative population of the islands was then 
little more than two to ong, with a predominance decreasing ; it is 
now six to one, with a ratio steadily increasing. Thirdly, Great 
Britain then had to encounter an United Ireland, without distinction 
of class or creed. Moreover the Protestants, and the upper class 
generally, who, whatever else they were, were then almost to a man 
true Irishmen, fought in the front rank of the nation. Fourthly, 
Ireland had an army and auxiliary forces, her people having at all 
times been eminently and splendidly martial ; so that her volunteers, 
between what they were and what they might be, were almost to be 
regarded as a nation in arms. This remarkable aggregate of circum- 
stances has been duly considered by every prudent Irishman in 
drawing his comparison between the present and the past; nor is it 
for them that under this head I am writing, but rather for that great 
portion of the British population which, seeks by ever legitimate 
means to bring about a compliance with their desires. 

In 1829, with the exception of the numerical ratio, which re- 
mained nearly the same, all was vitally changed. No foreign foe 
pressed upon us. All Irish force was under control from the Horse 
Guards. Above all, we had no longer to deal with an United 
Ireland. Religious animosities in Ireland have never encountered 
there any but one irreconcilable foe; it has been the spirit of 
nationality. When the critical year of 1795 opened, religious animo- 
sities were at their nadir, because the spirit of nationality was at its 
zenith. The Protestant and Landlord Parliament of Ireland spoke 
out boldly and nobly for the Roman Catholics of the nation, on the 
dark day when Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled. After that fatal act, it 
became necessary for the Executive, in its headlong career, to dissolve 
the Holy Alliance, for such it was, formed between Irishmen of different 
Churches. It was something like the ruin of the Table Round after 
the sin of Guinevere, nobly described by Tennyson. For then came, 
in Ireland, the deplorable foundation of the Orange Lodges; the 
gradual conversion of the United Irishmen into a society of Separa- 
tists ; the disarmament of the people with all its cruelties; the reign 
of lawlessness under the seal of law; the rebellion of 1798, with 
some samples of bloody retaliation ; and the nameless horrors recorded 
by the manly shame of Lord Cornwallis. Thus was laid the train of 
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causes which, followed up by the Act of Union, has made Ireland 
for ninety years a sharply divided country. 

Thus divided, Ireland had still indeed a third of the entire 
population when she extorted from the Wellington Government the 
Emancipation Act. But, even setting apart the fact that her propor- 
tion has now sunk to a seventh and is sinking still, she only obtained 
this partial boon at the price of what was nearly the extinction of 
popular suffrage, after a generation of internal and external strife, and 
with the effect, not of allaying religious contention, but of stirring 
them to a more violent exasperation. Granted, then, that after a 
generation spent in controversy England,,in the person of the great 
soldier, was afraid ; but who is there among the most downcast of all 
the sufferers by the late defeat that is willing to compound for success 
by putting it off for a generation, or for the half, or for half the half, 
of one? 

In truth, one of the conclusions that with the progress of a 
lengthened life most ripens and deepens in my mind, is my conclu- 
sion as to the vast and solid strength of Great Britain. She has a 
strength such as that she may almost war with heaven ; may prolong 
wrongdoing through years and years, if not with impunity, yet with 
a reserve of unexhausted strength, fetched up from every fibre of a 
colossal organism, which seems as if, like the peasant’s river, it would 
flow for ever, never drain away. 

She is in the field like another Capaneus :— 


Oc0d te yap Oghovtog éxxépoety nbAw 


Kar py, Oghovetds dyow.? 


Little indeed need she fear to lack the possession of the giant’s 
strength ; but much, lest she should be tempted to use it like a 
giant. The defects of British character, and I do not under- 
estimate them, lie in my opinion on the surface ; the root and heart 
of ic are not only great but good. I believe my countrymen will 
arrive, and that not slowly, at the consciousness that the one deep 
and terrible stain upon their history, a history in most respects so 
noble, is to be found in their treatment of Ireland. It is not a little 
noteworthy, first, that this is an English, not a British question ; for 
the people of Scotland cannot be said to have been in political rela- 
tions with Ireland before 1833; and secondly, that it is that same 
great and dominant part of Britain which has been responsible for 
the prior management of Ireland, and which now withholds from her 
the autonomy which the members for Scotland (as well as Wales), did 
it lie with them, would grant to her to-morrow. In these circum- 
stances I would make my appeal, not to superficial qualities or super- 
ficial distinctions, but to the innate ineradicable nobleness of English 
character. I would beseech Englishmen to consider how they would 


2 Seven against Thebes, v. 427. 
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behave to Ireland, if instead of having five millions of people, she 
had twenty-five; or if instead of being placed between us and the 
Ocean, she were placed between us and the Continent. In any case 
let us make the appeal to her heart, her reason, and her conscience: 
not to her fears. 

II. In the controversy waged on the Bills of the late Administra- 
tion, has Ireland, the weaker party, had the full benefit of equal 
treatment ? 

I conclude it will be admitted as belonging to the rules of fair 
play, that those rules should be the same for both sides; that inter- 
pretations and prognostications of the opponent’s conduct, if ille- 
gitimate for one side, cannot be legitimate for the other; nay, that 
even when the two parties are enormously unequal in strength, a 
little more of caution, jealousy, even suspicion, is in equity to be 
allowed, on the ground of weakness, to the weaker side. Every 
generous man would feel this in the relations of private life, whether 
as master with a servant, as employer with a labourer, or as landlord 
with a cottager ; or again, as men in a mass, dealing with women in 
a mass. > 

Such considerations, so far as they are applicable to an argument 
between nations, apply strongly to the present case, where, I suppose, 
it is not too much to say that, taking jointly into view population, 
possession, wealth, internal union, and resource, the strength of 
Great Britain is to the strength of Ireland not less, probably it is 
more, than as ten to one. 

Let us now see in what manner any considerations of this kind 
have been applied in the controversies of 1886 on the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill and on the Sale and Purchase of Land Bill. My present 
observations deal with those Bills simply as facts, and are consistent 
with the assumption not only that they were not the best possible, 
but that they were the worst possible measures on their respective 
subjects. Let us introduce two persons on the stage, one weak and 
the other strong, and call them one Ireland, accepting (in the main) 
the Bills, the other England, refusing them. 

The Land Bill, it will be remembered, would have cost England 
heavily, had Ireland not met her obligations under it; but, if those, 
obligations were duly met, would not have cost her a sixpence. 
Ireland thought the obligations onerous, but nevertheless, without a 
murmur, by the mouths of her representatives undertook them. It 
was not, however, a case to be disposed of by mere promises to pay: 
and consequently every pound, which might be raised by public 
authority in Ireland, was made payable only into the pocket of a 
British officer, to remain there until the last farthing of the current 
British claims had been liquidated. This officer was supported by a 
British Court: and this court by the British Army. These condi- 
tions of debtorship might appear to a dispassionate observer I will not 
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say onerous, but at any rate somewhat stringent. But how have they 
been treated and regarded? Ireland, the obligee, might have said, 
‘What security have I for receiving the balance due to me after you 
are paid? Ihave no control over your British officer, your British 
Court, your British Army: if you pass an Act appropriating my 
money to the improvement of London, they will obey you, not me, 
and I in my weakness shall have no power to punish or prevent 
them.’ She said nothing of the kind. The weak was ready to rely 
upon the honour of the strong. But what said England? ‘I have 
first your acceptance of the debt: secondly the full legality of my 
claim : thirdly my judicial, civil and military power to enforce it. I am 
much in the habit of accepting promises, in matters of money, from 
Colonies, and from Foreign States. Your promise I hold as naught : 
and on my own possession of unquestioned right and unbounded 
power I refuse to rely. I shall act the strong and the weak at once. 
As being strong, I reject your suit: but also, as if I were weak, I 
refuse to accept the security of a right which none can deny, joined 
with a power which there is nothing to resist.’ 

I turn now to the Irish Government Bill, and test it on a single 
but very important point. It gave to the Crown the veo on all 
Bills passed by the Statutory Parliament of Ireland. It did not 
contain any provision that this vefo should be exercised under the 
advice of the Irish Executive. It was, we have to remember, a veto 
upon Bills within the Statutory powers, Bills exclusively Irish. On 
this exclusively Irish subject-matter, a Sovereign sitting in London, 
and advised habitually by a Ministry subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment, that is to say liable at any moment to dismissal at the pleasure 
of the British House of Commons, was to give or withold those 
mystic words, ‘Za Reine le veut or ’La Reine s’avisera, on which 
respectively depends the passing of a Bill into law, or into nothing- 
ness. The reception of this provision by the two dramatis persone 
whom we will still detain on the stage, seems to me, I frankly own, 
such as is likely to hand down to our posterity a veritable caricature 
of history. For ‘England,’ the exercise of this vefo was the central 
point of his alarms. One contrivance after another was suggested 
in order to neutralise the mischief. A favourite device was that 
the Royal Prerogative should be transferred to Parliament or to the 
House of Commons, or a vefo at least reserved to it. This mighty 
‘England’ is content with a control over treaties and alliances, over 
issues of Peace and War that involve lives in hundreds of thousands, 
and treasures in hundreds of millions, no other than such as is 
expressed by a command over the existence of the Ministry. But 
this control was deemed wholly insufficient to secure for English- 
men a sufficient power of taking Irish affairs out of the hands 
of -Irishmen. Such an alarm can be understood as arising 
from green-eyed jealousy, or from the cruelty of panic. Is it 
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easily referable to any other source? The answer of Ireland 
surely is obvious and sufficient: ‘The power remains in your hands: 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament continues to be absolute: 
none can deny either its ultimate jurisdiction over every other 
assembly throughout the Empire, or the sufficiency of those means 
for giving effect to its will, on which the daily working of your system 
of Government depends.’ But now suppose for a moment that 
Ireland had claimed her better title, as the weaker vessel, to be 
jealous and to take alarm. Supposing Ireland to address to us this 
question: ‘What security have I against constant arbitrary inter- 
ference of Parliament by Resolutions, and Addresses, and Votes of 
direction to, or of censure on, the Ministry, to arrest measures purely 
Irish, desired by those whom they concern, but disapproved by those 
whom they do not concern? We have no power over your Executive, 
and we are absolutely without defence.’ And what would be our 
reply? That Parliament would surely respect an honourable under- 
standing, and would act in the spirit of reason and of justice. No 
other answer seems to be possible ; and this answer is no more than 
a plea for a generous confidence to be reposed in us. Nay, more, it 
is a just plea. But it is a plea demanding some reciprocity of tone ; 
and utterly irreconcilable with suspicion, refusing at every turn to 
be appeased, and with mistrust, both of our right and of our might, 
carried into the furthest regions of extravagance. It is weakness, not 
strength, that gives a quasi title to be unreasonable; and that might 
naturally prompt such a temper most of all, when associated with 
the recollection of ancient wrong. But here it seems to be wild and 
untutored Ireland that is considerate in word and act; it is sedate 
and stable England, trained in the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of consti- 
tutional tradition, which appears to prefer in controversy unequal, 
and not equal, ways. 

III. Whether the apparent disposition of Ireland to undervalue 
her proper share in Imperial concerns, as compared with self-govern- 
ment at home, may not be accounted for by her peculiar history ? 

It is not I think without special reflection that we come to 
understand how it is, and why it is, that the mass of Irishmen are 
so intensely Irish. Yet we must surely have been struck with the 
manner in which the Nationalists, during the last Session, treated 
the question of continuous representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
That Parliament was to remain supreme, was to commit them in 
peace and war, was to legislate for them on Customs and Excise, and 
would at any time have the power, though not under the Bill the 
moral right, to legislate for them on subjects properly and exclusively 
Irish. Most of these topics were incessantly forced upon their 
notice in the speeches of their opponents. Yet the whole subject 
of their admission to, or exclusion from, deliberation on Foreign 
and Colonial Policy seemed to be for them matter of secondary 
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consideration. Their one great absorbing anxiety, as it appeared, 
was not that this subject should be treated in any particular fashion, 
but simply that it should be so treated as might best promote, or least 
hinder, the attainment of their object, Irish self-government in 
properly Irish affairs. In Englishmen, this would have been an inex- 
plicable phenomenon ; in Irishmen it was at least noteworthy, and sug- 
gested reflection on the cause. For one I have been similarly struck 
by observing how little the Irish Parliament was used to employ itself 
upon other than domestic matters, Again, it is most remarkable to 
note the opinion of Mr. Burke upon this subject. In 1799 it was 
stated by his bosom-friend Dr. Lawrence in the debates on the Union. 
And, as Dr. Lawrence’s experience embraced the whole closing period 
of his life, this evidence conveys Burke’s deliberate and __fiinal 
judgment, which had long been in a degree reserved, against the 
Legislative Union. Mr. Burke, he said, desired a positive compact 
between the two countries, under which Ireland should have® the 
‘entire and absolute power of local legislation,’ but ‘should be 
bound on questions of peace and war to stand or fall with Great 
Britain.’ So that the greatest Irishman of the eighteenth century 
seems, in this self-denying ordinance, to have gone even further than 
the Irish Nationalists of the nineteenth. Mr. Burke knew very well 
that, even in renouncing direct authority as to peace or war, Ireland 
would not divest herself of influence, and that through the power 
of the purse she would exercise a control not the less real for being 
indirect. This superlative concentration of Irish interest and feeling 
on Irish affairs has I think a cause, and a cause profoundly rooted in 
the constitution of our nature. Asin the human body the blood is 
drawn to the part where vital energy is wanted, as the weaker 
demand is overlooked in order to meet the stronger, so the sorrows 
of Ireland have wanted, and have absorbed, so to speak, all the 
energies of her children whether to relieve or to sustain them. Like 
the case of an organ exhausted by disuse, even so, to those who are 
refused communion from without, such communion ceases to be a 
necessary of life. By a compensatory dispensation of Providence, 
the disconsolate, be they individuals or be they nations, are driven 
back upon themselves. 

Some time back, Mr. Goldwin Smith I think made against the 
Jews what may be called a charge of incivism, and called forth an 
effective defence. It is certain that that people, as known among 
us, have marked virtues; and I am not aware that they have 
corresponding faults. One thing I think may be said, which is no 
matter of reproach: they do not so entirely amalgamate with other 
Englishmen, as to lose all notes of difference. The Jew remains a 
Jew, and carries a peculiar stamp, which cannot with any presumption 
of truth be referred either to intellectual or moral inferiority. Is it 


8 Parliamentary Debates for 1799. p. 411. 
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not probable that the stamp is monumental? That it is the 
surviving record of the persistent medizval persecution, which went 
far below the surface, and cut deep lines in character? Such experi- 
ences sharpen self-consciousness, and give fresh tension to whatever 
in the human being is distinctive. There seems here to be a 
wise provision of Nature, which in some measure redresses_ in- 
equality of strength as between more powerful and less powerful 
nations. If an influence has been at work, drawing closer and closer 
the ties that bind one Jew to another, and thus making one Jew 
become more to another, giving to each Jew a larger share in the 
being of every other Jew, has it not recorded a significant though 
silent protest against cruel and inveterate injury? For thus it is that 
the being of one human creature can be imparted to his brothers 
and theirs to him. It is no wonder if after seven sad centuries the 
Irishman says of Ireland, in the words of a beautiful and simple 
Scotch song of my own time, 


And she’s a’ the warld to me. 


Our nature would forswear itself, and the laws of our being, if it 
could cast away in a moment the results of a long experience. Nor 
is it selfish for a nation, whose life has been a life of sorrow, to be 
concentrated in thought and feelings on itself. I might illustrate my 
argument from Hungary, and from other cases, but it is needless. In 
the claim for the benefit of these considerations, Ireland can have no 
rival. Gradually, as the call from within is less intense, she will open 
outwards. But it may be that those singular and splended virtues, 
which are in general and daily exercise among the Irish people 
towards those whom they deem and feel to be Irish like themselves, 
are not a pure gift of their original composition, but are also in part 
the fruit, and if so the reward, of a discipline of suffering sharp 
beyond all known example. 

IV. Is there ground to believe that by means of what is termed 
firm government, or by some improved action of the Executive in 
Ireland, the political question as to Irish Government can be dis- 
posed of ? . 

We have no cause to wonder if at any time situations of extreme 
difficulty throw up, like mushrooms, at a moment’s notice, strange 
suggestions under the notion and name of remedies. And it is a 
situation of extreme difficulty in which men are placed when, being 
laudably disinclined to repressive legislation for Ireland, or impressed 
with the difficulty of obtaining it, they are also shut out from 
granting the Irish demand by the belief that it endangers the 
security of the empire. Hence probably a retreat upon the idea of 
‘firm government’ as a new specific, hitherto undreamt of for the 
cure of the Irish malady. 

The conduct pursued by those, who propound this recipe, seems 
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to resemble that of a man who, needing fresh supplies to meet his 
expenditure, suddenly discovers that he has a large balance at his 
bankers, or some other reserve fund, of which he had never dreamed. 
Or as if this case were to be dealt with by taking out a patent for some 
new invention, which surmounts a difficulty hitherto insuperable. 
If, in any other department of the administration, or division of the 
Empire, such a promise of metamorphosis were held out, we should 
at once set it down as quackery. We know what during the present 
century our government, taken generally, has been; human, fallible, 
chargeable with many faults; taxing its higher organs in ever 
increasing measure and mostly up to the limit of their strength ; 
passable upon the whole after due allowance, and with a marked 
tendency to improve as time has gone on. Now during all this 
time has Ireland been neglected? Have we sent her only our worst 
men? Or have our best men, who have done their best elsewhere, 
ceased to be themselves on crossing the Channel, and in Ireland 
alone have suffered their right hands to forget their cunning ? 

Let us look at some of the best known names of those who since 
have held the office of Viceroy or of Chief Secretary. Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Melbourne, Lord Anglesey, Lord Elllesmere, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Derby, Lord Carlisle, Lord St. Germans, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Clarendon, Lord Mayo, Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Cardwell, Lord Carlingford, Lord Spencer, and Lord Hartingdon. 
I exclude from the list names only belonging to the last fifteen 
years, to keep it more clear of controversy. It is not very unequally 
divided between the two parties. Were the administrators, whose 
names it contains, at least a fair average of our public men? Did 
they upon the whole, like their compeers in other departments, 
endeavour to make the best of the materials that lay to hand? Can 
any other Department of the State exhibit a more brilliant list of 
names? Have we of this day suddenly grown into such vast 
dimension, are we such sons of Anak, that with the same materials 
we can produce a result perfectly different? Their failure is an 
admitted fact. They had a great underlying evil to work against, 
which no administrative ability could cure; but that evil is, by the 
terms of the question before us, to remain untouched. We can 
understand how the labour of a handloom weaver, when he gave 
himself over to the mechanism of the modern factory, might deserve 
to be credited with a tenfold result. But what would be our judg- 
ment of the handloom weaver who should have argued against the 
new machinery by promising that, if he were only let alone, he 
would get the tenfold work out of the old machine ? 

There is indeed one sense, in which this idea of firm government 
is real and intelligible. I will illustrate it by a very short recital. 
Early in the year 1845, when Sir Robert Peel propounded his policy 
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as to Maynooth, a politician, well known and highly respected, called 
on me to urge that I should join in an active opposition to the 
measure. Naturally enough, our conversation touched on the course 
of Irish policy generally, and the question of ‘firm government.’ 
‘Ah,’ said he, ‘the root of the evil all lay in the cowardice of the 
Duke of, Wellington at the time of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
My recommendation was to make the Duke of Cumberland Lord 
Lieutenant, and send with him thirty thousand men.’ Firm govern- 
ment such as this I admit to be no phantom, but a thing of flesh 
and blood, of bone and sinew. And if at any time it be contemplated 
. as the basis of a policy, I only ask ti-at it may be put forward man- 
fully, and without disguise. 

The fact is that a charge of neglect, of never having tried, of 
having missed a path that lay straight and open before our eyes, and 
a duty the most elementary of all in the eyes of every statesman, is 
the last charge that can be even decently advanced against the 
British administrators of the century. Into what shape have we not 
twisted the Irish problem? In what variety of attitude have we not 
bidden the uneasy sleeper lie? Relief with coercion, and without 
it: relief sometimes great, sometimes small, sometimes none at all. 
Sometimes a government of resistance, sometimes of concession, 
sometimes mixed; a Viceroy one way, and a Secretary the other. 
Such were among the older expedients. In 1829 we withdrew 
political franchises, in 1832 we began again to grant them, and we 
have persevered. And all this has been done deliberately, with the 
best counsels of our best statesmen. Sir Robert Peel took office 
with the great British controversy of protection staring him in the 
face; yet he said, ‘I know it well, Ireland is my difficulty.’ Lord 
Beaconsfield pointed out that but for us Ireland would have a revolu- 
tion, and that it was the duty of Parliament to give her by law what 
she would, if left to herself, make a revolution to obtain. To neither 
of these most remarkable men did any zostrum of ‘firm government’ 
occur. For what lies deep in the soil, it is surely idle to scratch the 
surface. 

V. Whether the establishment of a Statutory Parliament in 
Dublin will, according to the common phrase, make over the govern- 
ment of Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his friends? 

Is this assertion supported or not by rational presumption: or is 
the charge more applicable, in part at least, to our present method ? 

In countries, where the representative system has been esta- 
blished, it is almost a matter of course that the Executive Government 
should be in harmony with it. From 1722 to 1795, we endeavoured 
to govern Ireland by an Executive which held its title from an 
exotic authority. It stood side by side with a Parliament, of which 
little more than one-third was really representative, nearly two- 
thirds being controlled either by the Government, or by the owners 
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of boroughs. Even under these circumstances it was found that 
the system must undergo a change, and in 1795 Lord Fitzwilliam 
was sent to put the Executive into harmony with the representative 
portion of the Parliament. On being put to the proof, the Parlia- 
ment as a whole was found to accept this policy. It was abandoned, 
in defiance of the Parliament, under orders from England, which 
orders were issued under the inspiration of an Irish faction. The 
determination was taken to work the Government against the repre- 
sentative portion of the Parliament. But this experiment, in the 
view of its authors, failed so egregiously as to require the suppression 
of the Parliament itself. 

We have now an Irish representation which, with the exception 
of two seats, is real and popular throughout, and which gives to 
Nationalism an overwhelming majority. The Irish policy approved 
by the majority of English voters in the Election of 1886 was, that 
we should have the representation of the country one way, and its 
administration the other way. Inasmuch as this is a professedly 
Conservative policy, I may fairly request the promoters of it to take 
the future into view. And I ask these two questions. First, is 
there the smallest chance of rescuing the representation of the 
country from the Nationalists? Secondly, if there is not, is there a 
chance of our continuing—I do not say for a year or two, but say 
for a generation or two—with the representation of the country one 
way, and its administration the other way ? 

This experiment was tried, and was abandoned, in the Colonies; 
but they were difficult to coerce. It was tried, and was abandoned, 
in the Ionian Islands, which were perfectly easy to coerce. It was 
found impracticable in Ireland itself, although the party opposed to 
the Government, and called the patriots, formed only an insignificant 
proportion of the Parliament, and did not command even that part 
of the Parliament in the manner and proportion now exhibited by 
the Nationalists. 

If, then, so far as experience teaches us, these Nationalists are 
to prevail in the land, and if they have in them the spirit of ven- 
geance which is imparted to them, can anything be more unwise 
than to foster and exasperate that spirit by an ineffectual resist- 
ance? 

But, resuming the argument nearer the source, is it certain, at 
any rate, that we have now given over Ireland to Mr. Parnell and 
his friends as far as representation is concerned? No one, I believe, 
is so bold as to deny it. Would they then retain, do they themselves 
believe or assert that they would retain, that possession, when a 
Statutory Parliament had been established in Dublin? 

It is quite plain, in the first place, that their basis as a party would 
disappear ; just as the basis of the Anti-Corn Law League disappeared 
with the Repeal of the Corn Law. In Canada, until self-government 
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was conceded by the ‘Separatists’ of that day, there was always a 
small ‘ British’ party contending against the mass of the colonial 
population. But, when the concession had been made, this party was 
lost in the general community, and all were British. So Nationalism, 
the political creed which has defined itself by the demand for a 
statutory Parliament, cannot, under the new conditions, form a 
bond of party union. Anti-Nationalists will melt, as the ‘ British’ 
party melted, into the new system; and Irishmen, instead of choosing 
men to fight England, will choose those whom they may deem the 
best men to conduct their Irish affairs. 

The mass of mankind are, under an iron law, bound by the neces- 
sity of subsistence to absorbing labours. The natural condition of a 
healthy society is, that governing functions should be discharged in 
the main by the leisured class. In matters where the narrow inte- 
rests of that class seem to be concerned, it has besetting sins and 
dangers. But, for the general business of government, it has pecu- 
liar capacities: and whatever control a good system may impose by 
popular suffrage, by gathering representation from all classes, by 
tradition, or opinion, or the press, or,otherwise, yet, when the leisured 
class is deposed, as it is now toa véry large extent deposed in Ire- 
land, that fact indicates that a rot has found its way into the structure 
of society. Nationalism now seeks and finds very efficient repre- 
sentatives, who to a considerable extent are not of the leisured class, 
because the leisured class, departing from the traditions of Irish 
history, has abandoned and excommunicated Nationalism. 

Formerly the upper class of Irishmen, whatever their faults, 
were Irishmen as much as the mass, and fought and won many 
battles for Nationalism, both before and after 1782. It was a 
Nationalism combined with loyalty, as Nationalism always has been 
combined with loyalty, until driven to desperation. Since 1795, 
and especially since the Union, there has been a great change in 
this respect, on which I will not now dilate. It is admitted that 
the Union stimulated Absenteeism. It is obvious that it shifted the 
centre of all Ireland’s special interests, and placed it out of Ireland. 
From the moment when a statutory Parliament shall have been esta- 
blished in Dublin, the position held by the leisured and landed class 
of Ireland, as towards the people, will be entirely changed. As one at 
least of their number, to his great honour, has said since this contro- 
versy began, ‘ We shall reside, and shall form friendly relations with 
all other classes, and shall become the natural leaders of the people.’ 

And, once the present deep and radical cause of conflict is 
removed, why not? The religion, the character, and the old tradi- 
tions of the Irish are all in favour of their leaning upon the leisured 
classes, and desiring to be represented by them. Are Irish voters 
feared because they are Roman Catholics? But in Ireland Roman 
Catholics always voted except between the Act of George II. and 
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the year 1793. They never showed a disposition to prefer men of 
lower station to those of higher. If the allegation is that, being 
Roman Catholics, they will not choose Protestants, the answer is 
they have almost invariably chosen Protestants. Before the Union, 
when Protestants had a monopoly in Parliament, the popular leaders 
out of Parliament were almost always Protestant. Besides Grattan, 
they have had two leaders who rank far beyond the rest, O’Connell 
and Parnell: of these two one was Roman Catholic, the other I 
believe represented his Diocese in the Synod of the Disestablished 
Church. And it is no unreasonable belief, if he owes his position, 
and singular sway over his followers, to his remarkable powers, yet 
that these are fortified by the fact that birth and education have 
appropriated him to the landed and leisured class. 

VI. Whether we can allow British legislation to be governed by 
a movement either dependent on, or largely assisred by, foreign 
contributions from America ? 

If the proposed legislation be bad, then, should it be conceded to 
foreign effort, it will be a shade the worse on that account. If it be 
good, then foreign effort only helps to remind us of our duty, and 
though it may be humbling that we should need to be so reminded, 
it is plain that such a circumstance cannot be treated as justifying 
a refusal to perform it. The question, therefore, lies within narrow 
bounds. It is whether foreign subsciptions in aid of the Irish cause 
constitute a just ground of offence. Andon this question I shall ask, 
first, whether we, the British people, can take a high ground in ob- 
jecting to such efforts from abroad. And secondly, whether we have 
sufficiently considered when and how these efforts began. 

And first, if we condemn them, we condemn, as is obvious, our 
own traditional practice. De te fadula narratur. In Spain, in Italy, 
in Greece, perhaps in Poland, England has, within my memory, 
set largely the example of such subscriptions. They involve, un- 
doubtedly, much responsibility, but Englishmen, especially liberal 
Englishmen, have not felt generally ashamed of them; and it is 
pretty certain that, if like circumstances were to recur, they would 
be renewed. The responsibility rises very high, where the funds are 
supplied to support subjects actually in armed insurrection. But, in 
almost all these cases, this was the very object with which the money 
was given. Nay, in Italy, which constitutes, probably, an exception, 
a well-known member of the Tory party, and I believe of the Carlton 
Club, freely and honourably exposed his own life in military service 
under Garibaldi. It seems, therefore, very difficult for Englishmen 
to object on broad grounds of principle to pecuniary subscriptions in 
one country for the promotion of public purposes, apart from the 
merits of those purposes, in another. 

Let us see, then, whether, if the objection ‘comes to grief’ on 
broad grounds, it will fare better if advanced more modestly on nar- 
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rower grounds; that is to say, if our objection be because the fund 
is American, and because it is for Ireland. When we lodge with the 
American our protest against Azs interference, his mind will naturally 
revert to the blockade-runners in the great struggle with the South. 
And he may urge that that was an intervention with the direct 
purpose of maintaining a sanguinary conflict in his country; but 
that he subscribes only to carry on a public, legal, parliamentary 
struggle in ours. 

It will not, I presume, be urged against America that from 
within her bosom came the machinations for the use of dynamite. 
They were no more hers than the plots against the life of Louis 
Napoleon, which so stirred the hotter spirits of France, were English. 

Neither need we inquire particularly whether, in a country 
swarming with evicted Irish emigrants, of the years following the 
Famine, such persons, or those connected with them, may have con- 
tributed to the expense of the movement against rents, which in 
the years 1881-85 was encountered and put down. 

The present American contributions have the countenance of 
American opinion, and the aid of Americans of high station and 
character, free even from the bias of Irish extraction. Can we object 
justly to their action? Why should they be ashamed of it, or why 
should we resent it? If ever one country may subscribe for the 
purposes, the peaceful purposes, of another, it is when a rich country 
and a kindred country subscribes for a poor country, and for the 
poorest though far the largest portion of its people. It is when 
America has enjoyed means of judgment in some respects even 
superior to ours, for she has known and seen better than we do the 
fruit of our treatment of the Irish nation on this side of the Atlantic, 
in the views and feelings of the Irish nation on the other side the 
Atlantic. 

May there not seem to be, in the outcry against present American 
subscriptions, even some taint of ingratitude? When and how did 
they begin? ‘They began, I believe, certainly they began to attract 
notice, in and after the Famine of 1847. They were directed to three 
ends ; and what ends? First towards saving the people from death 
by starvation. Secondly towards saving the people from eviction, 
and paying the rents of the landlords, at a time when England re- 
probated indeed the evictions, but did not amend, nay, as we have 
seen aggravated the law. And, thirdly, they went to carrying for- 
ward a gigantic work of emigration; a mournful remedy indeed for 
a people who intensely love their soil, but yet a real remedy, so far 
that it has powerfully served to obviate the recurrence of famine, to 
slacken the intolerable pressure of the demand for the occupation of 
land, and to raise the wages of labour and the standard of living 
above starvation point ; above that point at which, according to the 
report of the Devon Commission, as interpreted by the Conservative 
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Government of the day, three millions of Irishmen habitually dragged 
on their equivocal existence in this vale of tears. Surely it is not for us 
either to exaggerate the evil of subscriptions abroad for the cure of 
mischiefs at home, or to provoke a hostile review of the causes, 
which first induced America to direct a stream of wealth fed from 
her own resources upon Ireland. 

VII. Can the Imperial Parliament claim the credit of habitual 
good intention towards Ireland? Has its intention when good been 
well informed as well as good? Presuming the intention of Parlia- 
ment to be always good, and always well informed, does the Imperial 
Parliament under the established conditions of its working, offer a 
satisfactory provision for dealing with the internal affairs of Ireland? 

The authoress of AMurrish, a recently published novel, has, I 
think, been more successful in one matter of great importance than 
other writer of her class, or perhaps of any class. She has made pre- 
sent to her readers, not as an abstract proposition, but asa living 
reality, the estrangement of the people of Ireland from the law; how 
they are estranged from it in the mass, and in what varied shapes, 
rather than degrees, this estrangement exhibits itself under the many 
varieties of character and circumstances. As to the why of this 
alienation, also, she has her answer. ‘The old long-repented sin of 
the stronger country was the culprit.’ She thinks there was a sin, 
a deep sin, and (so I construe her) an inveterate sin; but a sin now 
purged by repentance. In other words, that the British nations, 
which on every Irish question had six or seven votes in Parliament 
where Ireland has one, have settled into a habit of good and 
well-informed intention towards Ireland, and that they also possess a 
power, the adequacy of which has heen proved, to give it effect. This 
is the question that I desire to test in its several branches: first, the 
goodness of intention; secondly, the degree of light and knowledge, 
with which the good intention has been armed; thirdly, the con- 
ditions of action, under which the very best intention, accompanied 
with the most perfect information, has been, or can be, brought to a 
practical issue in this case. 

For what period, then, and under what limitations, can we firmly 
predicate a good intention of England, and latterly of the Imperial 
Parliament towards Ireland? Not in the first four of the seven 
centuries through which the connection has lasted ; for in those cen- 
turies of cruelty or neglect Mr. O’Connell has demonstrated, not by 
assertion but by citations from authority, that the policy, so far as 
there was a policy, was in the main a policy by no means of mere sub- 
jugation, but actually of extirpation, for the Irish race inhabiting the 
island. Not for the fifth of the seven centuries: it was the century of 
confiscations. Not for the sixth down to 1782: it was the century 

4 Hurrish p. 309. Blackwoods, 1886. 
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of the penal laws. All these decency forbids us to defend; and we con- 
sign them to condemnation, and wash our hands of such proceedings. 


‘Hysis toe natépwy péy dpsivoves ebydpel elvat.® 

There is no question now about the years following 1782; for 
they are the years which the Irish bless. But who will dare to assert 
that the intention of England and of the Parliament was good, even 
from the Legislative Union onwards? At that period, we cast aside 
the virtual pledges given to the Roman Catholics as ruthlessly, as 
the English of William the Third’s time broke the Treaty of 
Limerick ; and, when the Union had fatally weakened the personal 
ties between landlord and tenant by drawing the peers and gentry 
of Ireland to London, we broke up by the Act of 1815 the old tradi- 
tions of the country, transformed the old law in the interest of the 
landlords, and, to succeed the centuries of extirpation, of confiscation, 
and of penalty, we ushered in the century of evictions. To the 
mass of the Irish people, it would have been a less terrible and smaller 
grievance to re-enact the penal laws. 

From the time when our representative system was remodelled by 
the Reform Act, a new spirit, an improved intention, became visible 
and operative in Irish government. The time of Drummond and the 
Viceroys over him has still a place in the affectionate recollections of 
the country. But it is sad to remember not only that during all 
those years the party, which those Viceroys represented, was from 
various causes steadily losing ground in the public opinion of 
England, but that a main cause of its declining strength lay in its 
endeavours to do legislative and administrative justice to Ireland. In 
those years it was easy to turn anti-Irish as well as anti-popish 
feelings to account upon English hustings. 

In support of the contention that, since the first Reform Act, 
good intention has in some form prevailed, it may be pointed out 
that a large party at least in this country have for the most part 
been ready to extend equal laws and franchises to Ireland: that at 
times, and especially in the legislation of 1845 and in the Devon 
Commission, a kindly spirit guided the action of a Conservative 
Government: and that at a later time great exceptional changes 
were introduced into Irish laws for Church and Land with a rea) 
desire to show to Ireland that she could obtain from British justice 
and intelligence all the good which she could have from a Parliament 
of her own. 

Supposing, however, that this good intention be admitted, how 
far does the admission go? Surely, as a general rule, no govern- 
ments, not always even the very worst, are without it. It is quite 
possible that with a kind of good intention the Treaty of Limerick 
was broken, and Lord Fitzwilliam recalled: and that the King of 
Naples meant well when he trampled under foot the Constitution 

5 Il, iv. 405. 
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which he had sworn irrevocably to observe, and broke up the basis of 
all law in his country. Good intention of the same and no better 
kind may be set down to the credit of the series of Parliaments 
which stifled or threw out the scores of bills intended to qualify the 
Irish Land Laws; including even the House of Lords, which resisted 
effectually the effort of a Conservative Government in 1845 to 
mitigate the frightful evils disclosed by the Devon Commission. 

It is more material to ask whether this good intention was well 
informed. Now we cannot affirm that the Parliaments before 1829 
were well informed, which suffered the question of Roman Catholic 
disabilities to fester, until the only choice remaining was between 
concession and civil war. But after 1829? The Parliament of 1847, 
which passed the Encumbered Estates Act, had an undoubtedly good 
intention, the intention of introdueing capital into Ireland. But its 
want of information and care was so gross, that we now look back with 
astonishment upon a measure which, in a country where the improve- 
ments had almost universally been made by the tenants, sold those 
improvements over their heads to the incoming purchasers, and paid 
the price to men who had not the smallest moral title to receive it. 
I go farther and touch what concerns myself. Was the Parliament, 
or was the Government, of 1880 well informed, when, guided by local 
officialism, it deemed the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to be 
the proper cure for the agrarian disorders of Ireland ? 

But in truth the difficulty lies much deeper. We are treating, 
be it remembered, of the local concerns of Ireland, which, as distinct 
from Imperial concerns, hold a position quite different from any that 
belongs to those of Scotland or of Wales. On this side the Channel, 
public authority administers the law in sympathy with the people. 
On the other side it does not: law wears in Irish eyes a foreign garb ; 
and restraints upon liberty had so late as in 1885 become almost habi- 
tual. In these circumstances it is proposed to provide the Irish people 
with a constitutional machinery for the despatch of concerns properly 
their own. The opposite contention is that they ought to remain 
under the immediate care of Parliament, together with all other con- 
cerns Imperial and local. Now I am far from sure whether as 
regards the infinitely simpler cases of Scotland and Wales this system 
will work for another ten years. But these are not burning questions. 
Let us consider the case of Ireland, in its relation to the manner in 
which under the primary necessities of one system, affairs of State 
are carried on. 

The vast business of this Empire is not worked as-are the affairs 
of a shop, factory, or farm. There, and in human life generally, the 
day suffices for the work of the day, and the agents for the acts to be 
done. But in the case before us, no effort has availed to transact 
the business within the time, or to make the agency equal to the 
work, And all this congestion is further complicated by the primary 
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conditions of party government, which incessantly mix with the merits 
of each case a cross discussion, as to the effect it may have in bring- 
ing administration to a standstill by overthrowing the Government 
of the day. Under these circumstances the best government never 
can do its duty, but only a small part of its duty. Among the par- 
ticulars of State affairs, the struggle for life is incessant, and ends in 
the survival of the strongest. Not the strongest in fitnéss or in 
merit, but the strongest in the sum of heterogeneous considerations, 
gathered out of the world-wide relations of the Empire, and the in- 
tricate working of Parliamentary forces, which, when taken together, 
best compound and represent the public interest in dealing with 
what must be dealt with, and in postponing what only may. In 
questions organic and constitutional, Ireland has had more than her 
share. But in that regular provision for the wants of the people 
which is the business of civilised government, she has had, and can 
have, little part. Her weakness is aggravated by the fact that the 
representatives of her people are, and while the present methods last 
must be, almost entirely excluded from that enhanced influence on 
affairs, which is conferred by official life. I will not now stop to show 
that in popular education, in the administration of justice through the 
magistracy, in local government, England, Scotland, and Wales have 
methods which, whether perfect or not, have in the main been deemed 
by the nation either good or tolerable, while in Ireland the case is 
reversed. What I wish particularly to put into clear view is the hard- 
ship Ireland suffers from having her local affairs, which to her are 
so vital, brought into competition with other demands which must 
usually prevail. The first neccessity of government is to have the law in 
harmony with the people. When this necessity is satisfied, the incon- 
veniences of legislative arrear may be borne. But where as in Ireland 
it is not, those arrears will not only be far heavier, but they will bear 
a character wholly different. In political affairs, when the demand 
exceeds the supply of power to meet it ‘the weakest goes to the wall.’ 
Ireland will always be the weakest; and not only the weakest, but 
the sorest. I speak in this matter as one who has seen what he de- 
scribes. I affirm that it does and must happen that a Cabinet has to 
compromise the good of Ireland, in matters strictly her own, for 
considerations essentially non-Irish. Practical and primary interests 
of Ireland are set aside or postponed, from special as well as general 
difficulties ; sometimes the necessity of party, sometimes the crotchet 
of a cligue, whether Liberal or Conservative, sometimes the want 
of the needful contact between the official corps and those who 
represent the Irish people, sometimes the unpalatable fact that a 
large proportion of the available time of Parliament has already 
been consumed in her name: consumed, that is, in a vain attempt 
to govern her without taking heed of that one Irish want, wish, 
thought, and aspiration, which lies at the root of every other. 
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I submit, then, that the good intention of Parliament towards 
Ireland, even if undeniable, has often been equivocal, has in essential 
matters been fatally ill informed; and that the machinery of our 
Imperial Legislature has been shown by our present experience to 
be ill adapted for the despatch of purely Irish concerns. 

VIII. Whether the present State relations, tested by results, 
are so far safe and satisfactory, that the people of Great Britain 
ought to be prepared to make efforts, and undergo sacrifices, in order 
to maintain them ? 

It will have been observed by the journal-reading public, that, 
through a wide circle and outside the Liberal party, it has become 


fashionable to express a warm desire for a large Irish Land Purchase: 


Bill. From the Liberal point of view it is natural enough on 
hearing such utterances to rejoin, ‘ What think you of the reception 
given by the Electorate at large to the Land Purchase Bill of the 
late Government? and does that reception offer you much induce- 
ment to try again?’ From the other point of view, it is as natural, 
and is rather usual, to reply that risks of collision and of a loss, in- 
tolerable in connection with the separation of the countries, may 
be bearable and prudent when the object is still to keep Ireland 
in the present sisterly embrace, and even to hug her closer than 
before. 

The question I wish to consider is simply this: Whether our 
present relations to Ireland exhibit a state of things so desirable that 
it is worth our while to run a risk in money or any other risk in 
order to maintain them: in other words, whether it is so valuable that 
the British nation ought to pay a price for it ? 

In the first place, I observe that it is a commodity for which we 
pay a heavy price in money already. The question, how great is this 
price, has never yet been sounded to the bottom. But the soundings 
have gone pretty far. We know upon indisputable evidence that 
to optional civil expenditure of the State for each person of the 
thirty millions (I speak all along in round numbers) inhabiting 
Great Britain is about eight shillings, and for each person of the 
five millions inhabiting Ireland about sixteen shillings. The items 
of disputable apportionment in this computation are so few that 
their beraing on the general result may be overlooked. Our present 
relations with Ireland involve therefore the payment of an annual 
price amounting to eight times five millions in shillings, or two 
millions of pounds fer annum. Is this because money does not go 
as far in Ireland as in England or Scotlond? On the contrary, it 
goes farther. Because Ireland is a poorer country, it ought to yield 
us more for our money. If we take this difference at one-eighth, 
the population of Ireland ought to cost not eight shillings, but 
seven; and the price we pay for our privilege in upholding the 
present state of things rises to two millions and a quarter. Is this 
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then a charge the excess of which is due to circumstances operative 
only for the moment? On the contrary, it is an excess which has 
continually grown, and is sure to grow. A new chapter of excess, 
indeed, was opened in August last, when the Administration pro- 
pounded their policy of public works, at the charge wholly or 
partially of the State, for Ireland. Nor is that proposal one for which 
they can be blamed. It is part, in reality, of the mandate which they 
have received from the English Electorate. Just as in the Colonies, 
before they obtained Home Rule, we had to bear many charges from 
which we are now exempt, so in Ireland each refusal of self-govern- 
ment will have to be gilded with a new coating of public money. 
We have thus in civil expenditure alone an annual charge of say 
two and a quarter millions, which as it is permanent represents a 
capital, like 24 millions in the Funds, exceeding seventy millions 
sterling ; and, as it is steadily increasing, represents in reality much 
more. , 

But there is also to be considered the important head of military 
expenditure. We have not under this head the same means of 
accurate comparison; because the average amount of force main- 
tained in the two islands would not ‘perhaps be accepted as an exact 
criterion. Great Britain is so to speak the military bank, from 
which must be drawn whatever supplies Ireland may need. It was 
proposed under the lately rejected Government of Ireland Bill to 
charge Ireland with 134 millions annually for Army and Navy, or say 
1,100,000/, for Army alone. At 1oo/. per head, this sum would 
maintain a force of 11,000 in Ireland. If we take the average 
amount of the standing army in Ireland at 25,000, the saving 
with 11,000 would be 1,400,000/. per annum. The demands of 
Scotland and Wales in military force are small, and there are many 
who believe that Ireland would not require a force nearly so large as 
11,000 men. Others may say she would require more. But it may 
be remembered that, when Ireland in the last century had a govern- 
ment and army of her own, she entailed in peace no military charge 
upon this country. And if it were desired on this side the Channel 
to revive that system, I have never heard that she would object. 
No one can deny that the military charge of the present system is 
enormous, and if the saving on permanent charge were placed so low 
as one million, when this is added to the civil expenditure, it appears 
that our excess charge for Ireland is, and under the existing system 
will probably continue to be, annually a sum of three and a quarter 
millions; so that, to make a permanent provision for this charge, we 
should require to lay out a. hundred millions. It would seem then 
that the proposal to make a bad or doubtful investment in Irish Land 
Purchase for the sake of the great advantage of perpetuating or pro- 
longing our relations with Ireland on their present footing, is one 
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which can hardly be recommended on pecuniary grounds. It must 
draw its attractions from some other source. 

We may indeed at once concede that a debtor and creditor 
account is not decisive of the whole case. If it could be so in any 
case it would be in this. For while it is (in my judgment) suffici- 
ently evident that the present relations with Ireland impose upon 
Great Britain a very heavy charge, there comes from Ireland a com- 
plaint, long, loud, and persistent, that she is unduly charged. 
What is worse, it is difficult to deny that there is much truth in her 
complaint also. Now it is not difficult to imagine an arrangement 
which is dear but worth all the money. It is less easy to conceive of 
an arrangement, where two only are concerned, which each of them 
finds extremely burdensome, and yet which one persistently forces 
upon the other. Yet such a thing is possible provided the scheme, 
however faulty as matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, supplies an 
equivalent in the general content and satisfaction it produces. Shall 
it then be on this ground that the English Electorate may be 
invited to persist in refusing to Ireland a domestic Legislature? 

Full soon, however, we make the discovery that, in opening a new 
chapter of the inquiry, we have not got into smoother water. The 
Englishman, asked whether he finds satisfaction in his existing 
relations with Ireland, sees in the question either a bad joke or a 
wanton mockery. To the Irishman, that is to three-fourths of the 
Irish nation, no one would put the question at all. They have 
answered it already by sending to Westminster eighty-five out of 
their total of one hundred and one representatives of the people to 
implore a great change in those relations, as being for the Irish 
people intolerable. So far therefore as the present is concerned, the 
matter does not admit of doubt. But then there is always the future 
to fall back upon. Now regard to the future, as against a slavish 
adhesion to the present, is a note of the highest statesmanship. But it 
must be a reasonable regard, a regard which accepts every light which 
argument and experience can supply. For otherwise he whose plea 
is not sustained by a principle, a fact, or a presumption, may always 
seek safety, if not triumph, in the exercise of the gift of prophecy. 

To which category does the argument from the future in this 
case belong ? 

The allegations cognisable by reasoning seem to be these. One, 
that the Scottish Union having been obtained like the Irish by 
bribery, and having, at its inception, also been hateful to Scotland, 
came generally into favour there. The other is that the Irish, 
comparatively few and weak, having learned the judgment of the 
English, who are many and strong, will desist from the prosecution 
of a hopeless cause. 

There was an Union in Scotland, and an Union in Ireland, just 
as there was a river in Monmouth and a river in Macedon. 
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Scotland, through a long course of centuries, had upon the whole 
maintained her independence. Ireland had been under the mailed 
heel of England. Scotland had her own Legislative and Executive 
powers. Our English Executive ruled in Ireland, and directly 
commanded more than two-fifths. of the Parliament by place and 
pension. In Scotland, Mr. Burton, her latest and most authoritative 
historian, denies that bribery has been proved. The payments 
adduced to support the charge scarcely reach a thousand pounds for 
every hundred thousand spent in Ireland, where there was a vast 
further mass of bribery through Secret Service money, honours, 
offices, and commissions. In Scotland, a large independent national 
party favoured the Union: in Ireland there was no such party. In 
Scotland the English Government had not the means either to cajole 
or to intimidate. In Ireland, what was for this purpose a foreign 
authority arrested independent voting by dismissals from office ; 
foreign hints of favour to Roman Catholics were employed to neutra- 
lise the higher opposition, while (witness Lord Cornwallis) plunder, 
murder, rape, and military violence in every form were used to intimi- 
date the people, and the armed force of the island was raised to a 
number truly enormous. Scotland, taken at the worst, was like a 
man who had had a fall in wrestling, but whose general strength 
was unimpaired: Ireland like one who in his fall had received a 
mortal shock. For the peers and landlords of the country, who down 
to the Union had acted in the face of England as the natural leaders 
of the people, were partly bought over, and partly by the revival of 
religious bigotry and the attraction of the Imperial centre estranged, 
even as now we see them estranged, with rare exceptions, from the 
national sentiment of their countrymen. Scotland retained all the 
means she had had before of vindicating her national independence. 
Ireland, united in 1795, was now paralysed by the war of class with 
class, and of religion with religion. For Ireland, the question all 
along was a question between her and a foreign country: for Scotland, 
the controversy was domestic and national throughout. In Scotland 
the Union was at first the object of a factitious, as well as of a 
genuine hostility. The Jacobites, representatives of the very men 
who under the later Stuarts had sought to govern the country by 
foreign influence, availed themselves of the unpopularity of the 
Union to swell the chorus against it. Sooner or later, undue depre- 
ciation is commonly followed by excess of praise. Gradually it came 
to be felt in Scotland that enormous benefits had unquestionably 
followed the Union in the shape of common citizenship and freedom 
of trade. The Union has now for a century or more had the credit 
of these benefits, which might perhaps have been conferred without 
it: and other circumstances, among them the vast influence exercised 
by ‘the Magician of the North,’ and the vast extension of popular 
franchises, have tended to obviate all jealous criticism. Two facts are 
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beyond dispute. The immeasurable advantage of a moral Union 
between the two nations has been obtained. And as regards the 
legislative measure there has been a gradual process of reconciliation 
visibly at work. It is not necessary to dive further into the future. 
But turning to the second allegation we are bidden to found our hopes 
on the expectation that the mind of Ireland will submit to the voice 
of England given at the General Election of 1886. It is expected that 
in a matter where Ireland has (so to speak) an integral, and England 
a partial concern, the people of Ireland will consent to substitute the 
English conviction for their own, and this although they have the 
support of Scotland, of Wales, and of a large minority (to say the 
least) in England itself; even a majority in that part of England 
where English energy is commonly supposed most to abound. Will 
this be so? I trust the matter will be seriously examined: for the 
case will be very serious, if we should build upon this expectation, 
and then find ourselves disappointed. 

Analogy may here afford us a guidance, real if not complete or 
precise. Does it commonly happen that a smaller country accepts 
an incorporation, legislation, and administration, which it dislikes, 
at the wish of a larger country? Belgium did not accept it from 
Holland ; and she succeeded (happily for all) in breaking the law of 
Europe to sustain her refusal. Holstein did not accept the will of 
Denmark, nor Lombardy nor Venetia the will of Austria, nor the 
Ionian Islands the will of England. In all these cases the minor 
people has heard the voice, has known and felt the pressure of the 
major; and yet in every instance the Vo of the weak has prevailed 
against the Aye of the strong. We are told that the negative in the 
case of Ireland is to disappear. Can so much as a single instance 
be quoted where it has been withdrawn ? 

After 1707, each generation of men, as it rose and lived and passed 
away, saw the Scottish Union rise in the estimation of the Scottish 
people. In Ireland the case has been exactly reversed. There is no 
period, nor any fraction of a period, at which Ireland has ceased to 
lament the lost charter of her nationality. Down to 1829 she had 
absolutely no voice in Parliament except a voice that spoke to con- 
tradict her heart’s desire. Shehas now acquired one, but it was by 
slow degrees. The spasmodic effort at arising in 1803, the ignored 
Dublin meeting in 1810, the lawful county demonstration in 1820 
put down by military force, just served, as we now see, to keep alive 
her remonstrance. The first sign of national life appeared in the 
Clare Election of 1828. A fresh access followed the Reform Act 
of 1832. The short career of Lucas, and the leadership of Butt, 
produced further developments. Gradually, and most of all under 
Parnell, she acquired the firmest form of Parliamentary organisation. 
The sole remaining bar was removed when the narrow franchise 
opened out into the fulness of national expression under the Act of 
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1884. Between 1874 and 1885 the small phalanx gradually, as one 
seat after another was opened and refilled, acquired solidity and 
strength. At every stage, as the obstructions to national utterance 
have been removed, the voice has become more and more clear and 
loud. As the popular representation has become a reality, it has 
been more and more decisively shown that the removal of such 
grievances, as to our eye were impalpable and salient, was not 
enough. That a people is the best judge of its own internal wants ; 
that the Irish for this purpose are a people; that whatever power is 
added to the national stock by improved education, by extended 
franchises, or by even the humbler forms of local government, will 
all run into the one channel of steady, undying demand for the 
restoration of the national life by reviving, in Ireland’s ancient 
capital, the management of Irish affairs. Some may even hold it to 
be most happy that the demand, as it has become sonorous, has also 
become by careful definition, in their view, both determinate and safe. 

It seems then that the expectation which we are told to entertain 
is an expectation in defiance of all analogy elsewhere, and of a 
course of indications on the spot regularly progressive and entirely 
consentient through three generations of men. While as regards the 
comparison with Scotland, it stands thus: The one Union steadily 
rose in the estimation of the people; the other has witnessed a 
continual rise of the forces arrayed against it. 

The sum then of the matter, so far as the scope of the pre- 
sent paper is concerned, appears to be this. As a general rule of 
politics, when public attention has been effectually directed to some 
measure or system, and the question arises whether it shall be con- 
tinued or abrogated, those who defend it very commonly do it on 
some or all of the following pleas. That it is economical, a matter 
of no insignificant concern. That it conduces to the honour of the 
country, and advances its reputation in the judgment of the world. 
That it gives solid and general satisfaction to the people. That the 
removal of it would be a measure of disturbing and revolutionary 
tendency ; or that it promotes the efficient working of our govern- 
ing institutions. Now, when we test the present methods for governing 
Ireland by these criteria, the result is as follows. First, that it is 
governed at a cost civil and military which, if applied to the empire 
generally, not even the wealth of Great Britain could sustain. Next, 
that we have banished the sons of Ireland wholesale, in this and in 
preceding generations, to other lands kindlier to them than their 
own, and the seed thus sown broadcast has grown up into so many 
centres of adverse foreign opinion; while more generally I believe 
that from the whole compass of foreign literature it is impossible to 
cull a single witness in our favour. Next that, instead of giving 
Satisfaction to the populations of the two islands, every man on this 
side the water is discontented with the present relations, while 
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Ireland regards them with a sentiment for which simple discontent 
is too weak a word. Further, that under the name of a conservative 
resistance we are defending innovation, while the whole object of — 
the Irish is to restore the tradition of their fathers; and that by 
promoting absenteeism, we estrange in sympathy, and too often in 
person also, from Ireland the most responsible of its citizens, the 
natural leaders of society, and the proper checks upon all violent 
and disorganizing tendencies. And lastly, that by blocking the way 
with Irish business we have effectually hindered the progress of 
British legislation, and have now, while saddling our Parliament with 
intolerable labours, fallen into arrears which are also felt to be 
intolerable. These are propositions which in their essence turn upon 
fact rather than opinion, and which are severed by a pretty clear 
line from the more hotly debateable portions of the subject. And 
the question I ask is, What are the compensations which we either 
have received, or can rationally hope to receive, for these grave and 
serious mischiefs? Are discontent and discredit, penalty in treasure 
and in the stoppage of good laws, commodities so precious, that the 
people of England will make further efforts and sacrifices in order to 
their perpetuation? Is there not a real problem before us? and 
will not the political genius of the nation, which in every other 
quarter has, by the removal of discontent, strengthened and not 


relaxed the bonds of Empire, show the world, in the only case that 
still remains unprovided for, that, by carefully acting on the same 
principles in appropriate form, we may be enabled to bring about the 
same beneficent results ? 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 





SCIENTIFIC AND PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC 


REALISM. 


NEXT to undue precipitation in anticipating the results of pending 
investigations, the intellectual sin which is commonest and most 
hurtful to those who devote themselves to the increase of knowledge 
is the omission to profit by the experience of their predecessors re- 
corded in the history of science and philosophy. It is true that, at 
the present day, there is more excuse than at any former time for 
such neglect. No small labour is needed to raise oneself to the level 
of the acquisitions already made; and able men who have achieved 
thus much know that, if they devote themselves body and soul to 
the increase of their store, and avoid looking back with as much 


care as if the injunction laid on Lot and his family were binding 
upon them, such devotion is sure to be richly repaid by the joys of 
the discoverer and the solace of fame, if not by rewards of a less 
elevated character. 


So, following the advice of Francis Bacon, we refuse izter mortuos 
querere vivum ; we leave the past to bury its dead, and ignore our 
intellectual ancestry. Nor are we content with that. We follow 
the evil example set us, not only by Bacon but by almost all the 
men of the Renaissance, in pouring scorn upon the work of our 
immediate spiritual forefathers, the schoolmen of the middle ages. 
It is accepted as a truth which is indisputable, that, for seven 
or eight centuries, a long succession of able men—some of them 
of transcendent acuteness and encyclopedic knowledge—devoted 
laborious lives to the grave discussion of mere frivolities and the 
arduous pursuit of intellectual will-o’-the-wisps. To say nothing of 
a little modesty, a little impartial pondering over personal experience 
might suggest a doubt as to the adequacy of this short and easy 
method of dealing with a large chapter of the history of the human 
mind. Even an acquaintance with popular literature which had ex- 
tended so far as to include that part of the contributions of Sam Slick 
which contains his weighty’ aphorism that ‘there is a great deal of 
human nature in all mankind,’ might raise a doubt whether, after 
all, the men of that epoch, who, take them all round, were endowed 
with wisdom and folly in much the same proportion as ourselves, 
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were likely to display nothing better than the qualities of energetic 
idiots, when they devoted their faculties to the elucidation of problems 
which were to them, and indeed are to us, the most serious which 
life has to offer. Speaking for myself, the longer I live the more 
I am disposed to think that there is much less either of pure folly 
or of pure wickedness in the world than is commonly supposed. It 
may be doubted if any sane man ever said to himself ‘evil be thou 
my good,’ and I have never yet had the good fortune to mect with 
a perfect fool. When I have brought to the inquiry the patience 
and long-suffering which become a scientific investigator, the most 
promising specimens have turned out to have a good deal to say for 
themselves from their own point of view. And, sometimes, calm 
reflection has taught the humiliating lesson, that their point of view 
was not so different from my own as I had fondly imagined. Com- 
prehension is more than half-way to sympathy, here as elsewhere. 

If we turn our attention to scholastic philosophy in the frame 
of mind suggested by these prefatory remarks, it assumes a very 
different character from that which it bears in general estimation. 
No doubt it is surrounded by a dense thicket of thorny logomachies 
and obscured by the dust-clouds of a barbarous and perplexing 
terminology. But suppose that, undeterred by much grime and by 
many scratches, the explorer has toiled through this jungle, he 
comes to an open country which is amazingly like his dear native 
land. The hills which he has to climb, the ravines he has to avoid, 
look very much the same; there is the same infinite space above, 
and the same abyss of the unknown below; the means of travelling 
are the same, and the goal is the same. 

That goal for the schoolmen, as for us, is the settlement of the 
question how far the universe is the manifestation of a rational order ; 
in other words, how far logical deduction from indisputable premisses 
will account for that which has happened and does happen. That 
was the object of scholasticism, and, so far as I am aware, the object 
of modern science may be expressed in the same terms. In pursuit 
of this end, modern science takes into account all the phenomena of 
the universe which are brought to our knowledge by observation or 
by experiment. It admits that there are two worlds to be considered, 
the one physical and the other psychical, and that though there is a 
most intimate relation and interconnexion between the two, the bridge 
from one to the other has yet to be found; that their phenomena 
run, not in one series, but along two parallel lines. 

To the schoolmen the duality of the universe ajpeared under 
a different aspect. How this came about will not be intelligible 
unless we clearly apprehend the fact that they did really believe in 
dogmatic Christianity, as it was formulated by the Roman Church. 
They did not give a mere dull assent to anything the Church told 
them on Sundays, and ignore her teachings for the rest of the week ; 
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but they lived and moved and had their being in that supersensible 
theological world which was created, or rather grew up, during the 
first fonr centuries of our reckoning, and which occupied their thoughts 
far more than the sensible world in which their earthly lot was cast. 

For the most part, we learn history from the colourless com- 
pendiums or partisans briefs of mere scholars, who have too little 
acquaintance with practical life, and too little insight into speculative 
problems, to understand that about which they write. In historical 
science, as in all sciences which have to do with concrete phenomena, 
laboratory practice is indispensable, and the laboratory practice of 
historical science is afforded, on the one hand, by active social and 
political life, and, on the other, by the study of those tendencies and 
operations of the mind which embody themselves in philosophical 
and theological systems. Thucydides and Tacitus, and, to come nearer 
our own time, Hume and Grote, were men of affairs, and had acquired, 
by direct contact with social and political history in the making, the 
secret of understanding how such history is made. Our notions of 
the intellectual history of the middle ages are, unfortunately, too 
often derived from writers who have never seriously grappled with 
philosophical and theological problems: and hence that strange myth 
of a millennium of moonshine to which I have adverted. 

However, no very profound study of the work of contemporary 
writers who, without devoting themselves specially to theology or 
philosophy, were learned and enlightened—such men, for example, 
as Eginhard or Dante—is necessary to convince oneself that, for them, 
the world of the theologian was an ever-present and awful reality. 
From the centre of that world, the Divine Trinity, surrounded by a 
hierarchy of angels and saints, contemplated and governed the insig- 
nificant sensible world in which the inferior spirits of men, burdened 
with the debasement of their material embodiment and continually 
solicited to their perdition by a no less numerous and almost as 
powerful hierarchy of devils, were constantly struggling on the edge 
of the pit of everlasting damnation.! 

1There is no exaggeration in this brief and summary view of the Catholic cosmos. 
But it would be unfair to leave it be supposed that the Reformation made any 
essential alteration, except perhaps for the worse, in that cosmology which called itself 
‘Christian.’ The protagonist of the Reformation, from whom the whole of the 
Evangelical sects are lineally descended, states the case with that plainness of 
speech, not to say brutality, which characterised him. Luther says that man is a 
beast of burden who only moves as his rider orders; sometimes God rides him, and 
sometimes Satan. ‘Sic voluntas humana in medio posita est, ceu jumentum; si 
insederit Deus, vult et vadit, quo vult Deus. . . . Si insederit Satan, vult et vadit, 
quo vult Satan; nec est in ejus arbitrio ad utrum sessorem currere, aut eum quzrere, 
sed ipsi sessores certant ob ipsum obtinendum et possidendum’ (De Servo Arbitrio 
M. Lutheri Opera, ed. 1546, t. ri. p. 468). One may hear substantially the same 
doctrine preached in the parks and at street-corners by zealous volunteer missionaries 
of Evangelicism any Sunday in modern London. Why these doctrines, which are 


conspicuous by their absence in the four Gospels, should arrogate to themselves the 
title of Evangelical, in contradistinction to Catholic, Christianity, may well perplex 
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The men of middle ages believed that through the Scriptures, 
they traditions of the Fathers, and the authority of the Church, they 
were in possession of far more, and more trustworthy, information with 
respect to the nature and order of things in the theological world than 
the had in regard to the nature and order of things in the sensible 
world. And, if the two sources of information came into conflict, so 
much the worse for the sensible world, which, after all, was more or 
less under the dominion of Satan. Let us suppose that a telescope 
powerful enough to show us what is going on in the nebula of the 
sword of Orion, should reveal a world in which stones fell upwards, 
parallel lines met, and the fourth dimension of space was quite 
obvious. Men of science would have only two alternatives before 
them. Either the terrestrial and the nebular facts must be brought 
into harmony by such feats of subtle sophistry as the human mind 
is always capable of performing when driven into a corner; or science 
must throw down its arms in despair, and commit suicide either by 
the admission that the universe is, after all, irrational, inasmuch as 
that which is truth in one corner of it is absurdity in another, or by 
a declaration of incompetency. 

In the middle ages, the labours of those great men who en- 
deavoured to reconcile the system of thought which started from the 
data of pure reason with that which started from the data of Roman 
theology produced the system of thought which is known as scholastic 
philosophy ; the alternative of surrender and suicide is exemplified 
by Avicenna and his followers when they declared that that which is 
true in theology may be false in philosophy, and vice versd; and by 
Sanchez in his famous defence of the thesis ‘ Quod nil scitur.’ 

To those who deny the validity of one of the primary assumptions of 
the disputants—who decline, on the ground of the utter insufficiency 
of the evidence, to put faith in the reality of that other world, the 
geography and the inhabitant of which are so confidently described 
in the so-called? Christianity of Catholicism—the long and bitter 
contest which engaged the best intellects for so many centuries may 
seem a terrible illustration of the wasteful way in which the struggle 
for existence is carried on in the world of thought, no less than in 
that of matter. But there is a more cheerful mode of looking at the 
history of scholasticism. It ground and sharpened the dialectic imple- 
ments of our race as perhaps nothing but discussions, in the result 
of which men thought their eternal no less than their temporal 
interests were at stake, could have done. When a logical blunder 
may ensure combustion, not only in the next world but in this, the 
construction of syllogisms acquires a peculiar interest. Moreover, 
the impartial inquirer, who, if he were obliged to choose between the two, might 
naturally prefer that which leaves the poor beast of burden a little freedom of choice. 

21 say ‘so-called’ not by way of offence, but as a protest against the monstrous 


assumption that Catholic Christianity is explicitly or implicitly contained in any 
trustworthy record of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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the schools kept the: thinking faculty alive and active, when the dis- 
turbed state of civil life, the mephitic atmosphere engendered by the 
dominant ecclesiasticism, and the almost total neglect of natural 
knowledge, might well have stifled it. And, finally, it should be re- 
membered that scholasticism really did thresh out pretty effectually 
certain problems which have presented themselves to mankind ever 
since they began to think, and which, I suppose, will present them- 
selves so long as they continue to think. Consider, for example, the 
controversy of the Realists and the Nominalists, which was carried 
on with varying fortunes, and under various names, from the time 
of Scotus Erigena to the end of the scholastic period. Has it now 
a merely antiquarian interest? Has Nominalism, in any of its modi- 
fications, so completely won the day that Realism may be regarded 
as dead and buried without hope of resurrection? Many people 
seem to think so, but it appears to me that, without taking Catholic 
philosophy into consideration, one has not to look about far to find 
evidence that Realism is still to the fore, and indeed extremely 
lively. 

The other day I happened to meet with a report of a sermon 
recently preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. From internal evidence 
I am inclined to think that the report is substantially correct. But 
as I have not the slightest intention of finding fault with the emi- 
nent theologian and eloquent preacher to whom the discourse is 
attributed, for employment of scientific language in a manner for 
which he could find only too many scientific precedents, the accu- 
racy of the report in detail is not to the purpose. I may safely take 
it as the embodiment of views which are thought to be quite in 
accordance with science by many excellent, instructed, and intelligent 
people. 

The preacher further contended that it was yet more difficult to realise that 
our earthly home would become the scene of a vast physical catastrophe. Imagi- 
nation recoils from the idea that the course of nature—the phrase helps to disguise 
the truth—so unvarying and regular, the ordered sequence of movement and life, 
should suddenly cease. Imagination looks more reasonable when it assumes the 
air of scientific reason. Physical law, it says, will prevent the occurrence of 
catastrophes only anticipated by an apostle in an unscientific age. Might not 
there, however, be a suspension of a lower law by the intervention of a higher? 
Thus every time we lifted our arms we defied the laws of gravitation, and in 





3 It may be desirable to observe that, in modern times, the term ‘ Realism’ has 
acquired a signification wholly different from that which attached to it in the middle 
ages. We commonly use it as the contrary of Idealism. The Idealist holds that 
the phenomenal world has only a subjective existence, the Realist that it has an 
objective existence. I am not aware that any medizval philosopher was an Idealist 
in the sense in which we apply the term to Berkeley. In fact, the cardinal defect of 
their speculations lies in their oversight of the considerations which lead to Idealism. 
If many of them regarded the material world as a negation, it was an active nega- 
tion; not zero, but a minus quantity. 
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railways and steamboats powerful laws were held in check: by others. The Flood 
and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah were brought about by the operations 
of existing laws, and may it not be that in His illimitable universe there are more 
important laws than those which surround our puny life—moral and not merely 
physical forces? Is it inconceivable that the day will come when these royal and 
ultimate laws shall wreck the natural order of things which seems so stable and so 
fair? Earthquakes were not things of remote antiquity, as an island off Italy, the 
Eastern Archipelago, Greece, and Chicago bore witness. . . . In presence of a great 
earthquake men feel how powerless they are, and their very knowledge adds to 
their weakness. The end of human probation, the final dissolution of organised 
society, and the destruction of man’s home on the surface of the globe, were none 
of them violently contrary to our present experience, but only the extension of 
present facts. The presentiment of death was common; there were felt to be many 
things which threatened the existence of society; and as our globe was a ball of 
fire, at any moment the pent-up forces which surge and boil beneath our feet 
might be poured out.— Pa// Mall Gazette, December 6, 1886. 


The preacher appears to entertain the notion that the occurrence 
of a ‘ catastrophe’ * involves a breach of the present order of nature— 
‘that it is an event incompatible with the physical laws which at present 
obtain. He seems to be of opinion that ‘scientific reason’ lends its 
authority to the imaginative supposition that physical law will prevent 
the occurrence of the ‘catastrophes’ anticipated by an unscientific 
apostle. 

Scientific reason, like Homer, sometimes nods; but I am not 
aware that it has ever dreamed dreams of this sort. The funda- 
mental axiom of scientific thought is that there is not, never has 
been, and never will be, any disorder in nature. The admission of 
the occurrence of any event which was not the logical consequence 
of the immediately antecedent events, according to these definite 
ascertained, or unascertained, rules which we call the ‘ laws of nature’ 
would be an act of self-destruction on the part of science. 

‘Catastrophe’ is a relative conception. For ourselves it means an 
event which brings about very terrible consequences to man, or im- 
presses his mind by its magnitude relatively to him. But events 
which are quite in the natural order of things to us, may be 
frightful catastrophes to other sentient bengs. Surely no inter- 
ruption of the order of nature is involved if, in the course of de- 
scending through an Alpine pine-wood, I jump upon an anthill and 
in a moment wreck a whole city and destroy a hundred thousand of 
its inhabitants. To the ants, the catastrophe is worse than the 
earthquake of Lisbon. To me, it is the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the laws of matter in motion. A redistribution of energy 
has taken place, which is perfectly in accordance with natural order, 
however unpleasant its effects may be to the ants. 

Imagination, inspired by scientific reason, and not merely assum- 


4 At any rate a catastrophe greater than the Flood, which, as I observe with 
interest, is as calmly assumed by the preacher to be an historical event as if science 
had never had a word to say on that subject! 
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ing the airs thereof, as it unfortunately too often does in the pulpit, 
so far from having any right to repudiate catastrophes and deny the 
possibility of the cessation of motion and life, easily finds justifica- 
tion for the exactly contrary course. Kant in his famous ‘Theory of 
the Heavens’ declares the end of the world and its reduction to a 
formless condition to be a necessary consequence of the causes to 
which it owes its origin and continuance. And as to catastrophes 
of prodigious magnitude and frequent occurrence, they were the’ 
favourite asylum ignorantie of geologists not a quarter of a century 
ago. If modern geology is becoming more and more disinclined to call 
in catastrophes to its aid, it is not because of any @ priori difficulty 
in reconciling the occurrence of such events with the universality 
of order, but because the @ fosteriori evidence of the occurrence of 
events of this character in past times has more or less completely 
broken down. 

It is, to say the least, highly probable that this earth is a mass 
of extremely hot matter, invested by a cooled crust, through which 
the hot interior still continues to cool, though with extreme slowness. 
It is no less probable that the faults, and dislocations, the foldings 
and fractures, everywhere visible in the stratified crust, its large and 
slow movements through miles of elevation and depression, and its 
small and rapid movements which give rise to the innumerable per- 
ceived and unperceived eaathquakes which are constantly occurring, 
are due to the shrinkage of the crust on its cooling and contracting 
nucleus. 

Without going beyond the range of fair scientific analogy, condi- 
tions are easily conceivable which should render the loss of heat far 
more rapid than it is at present; and such an occurance would be 
just as much in accordance with ascertained laws of nature as the 
more rapid cooling of a red-hot bar, when it is thrust into cold water, 
than when it remains in the air. But much more rapid cooling 
might entail a shifting and rearrangement of the parts of the crust 
of the earth on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, and bring about 
‘catastrophes’ to which the earthquake of Lisbon is but a trifle. It 
is conceivable that man and his works and all the higher forms of 
animal life should be utterly destroyed ; that mountain regions should 
be converted into ocean depths and the floor of oceans raised into 
mountains ; and the earth become a scene of horror which even the 
lurid fancy of the writer of the Apocalypse would fail to portray. And 
yet, to the eye of science, there would be no more disorder here than 
in the sabbatical peace of a summer sea. Not a link in the chain of 
natural causes and effects would be broken, nowhere would there be the 
slightest indication of the ‘ suspension of a lower law by a higher.’ If 
a sober scientific thinker is inclined to put little faith in the wild 
Vaticinations of universal ruin which, in a less saintly person than the 
seer of Patmos, might seem to be dictated by the fury of a revengeful 
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fanatic, rather than by the spirit of him who bid men love their 
enemies, it is not on the ground that they contradict scientific princi- 
ples ; but because the evidence of their scientific value does not fulfil 
the conditions on which weight is attached to evidence. The imagi- 
nation which supposes that it does, simply does not ‘assume the air of 
scientific reason.’ 

I repeat that, if imagination is used within the limits laid down 
by science, disorder is unimaginable. If a being endowed with perfect 
intellectual and esthetic faculties, but devoid of the capacity for 
suffering pain, either physical or moral, were to devote his utmost 
powers to the investigation of nature, the universe would seem to him 
to be a sort of kaleidoscope, in which, at every successive moment of 
time, a new arrangement of parts of exquisite beauty and symmetry 
would present itself; and each of them would show itself to be the 
logical consequence of the preceding arrangement, under the condi- 
tions which we call the laws of nature. Such a spectator might well 
be filled with that Amor intellectualis Det, the beatific vision of the 
vita contemplativa, which some of the greatest thinkers of all ages, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Spinoza, have regarded as the only conceivable 
eternal felicity ; and the vision of illimitable suffering, as if sensitive 
beings were unregarded animalcules which had got between the bits 
of glass of the kaleidoscope, which mars the prospect to us poor 
mortals, in no wise alters the fact that order is lord of all, and disorder 
only a name for that part of the order which gives us pain. 

The other fallacious employment of the names of scientific concep- 
tions which pervades the preacher’s utterance, bring me back to the 
proper topic of the present paper. It is the use of the word ‘law’ as 
if it denoted a thing—as if a ‘law of nature,’ as science understands 
it, were a being endowed with certain powers, in virtue of which the 
phenomena expressed by that law are brought about. The preacher 
asks, ‘ Might not there be a suspension of a lower law by the inter- 
vention of a higher?’ He tells us that every time we lift our arms 
we defy the law of gravitation. He asks whether some day certain 
‘royal and ultimate laws’ may not come and ‘ wreck’ those laws which 
are at present, it would appear, acting as nature’s police. It is evi- 
dent, from these expressions, that ‘ laws,’ in the mind of the preacher, 
are entities having an objective existence in a graduated hierarchy. 
And it would appear that the ‘ royal laws’ are by no means to be re- 
garded as constitutional royalties: at any moment, they may, like 
Eastern despots, descend in wrath among the middle-class and ple- 
beian laws, which have hitherto done the drudgery of the world’s 
work, and—to use phraseology not unknown to our seats of learning— 
‘make hay’ of their belorgings. Or perhaps a still more familiar 
analogy has suggested this singular theory; and it is thought that 
high laws may ‘suspend’ low laws, as a bishop may suspend a curate. 

Far be it from me to controvert these views, if anyone likes to 
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hold them. All I wish to remark is that such a conception of the 
nature of ‘laws’ has nothing to do with modern science. It is scho- 
lastic realism—realism as intense and unmitigated as that of Scotus 
Erigena a thousand years ago. The essence of such realism is that 
it maintains the objective existence of universals, or, as we call them 
nowadays, general propositions. It affirms, for example, that ‘man’ isa 
real thing, apart from individual men, having its existence, not in the 
sensible, but in the intelligible world, and clothing itself with the 
accidents of sense to make the Jack and Tom and Harry whom we 
know. Strange as such a notion may appear to modern scientific 
thought, it really pervades ordinary language. There are few 
people who would, at once, hesitate to admit that colour, for example, 
exists apart from the mind which conceives the idea of colour. They 
hold it to be something which resides in the coloured object ; and so 
far they are as much realists as if they had sat at Plato’s feet. 
Reflection on the facts of the case must, I imagine, convince 
everyone, that ‘ colour’ is—not a mere name, which was the extreme 
Nominalist position—but a name for that group of states of feeling 
which we call blue, red, yellow, and so on, which we believe to 
be caused by luminiferous vibrations which have not the slightest 
resemblance to colour; while these, again, are set afoot by states of 
the body to which we ascribe colour, but which are equally devoid 
of likeness to colour. 

In the same way, a law of nature, in the scientific sense, is the 
product of a mental operation upon the facts of nature which come 
under our observation, and has no more existence outside the mind 
than colour has. The law of gravitation is a statement of the manner 
in which experience shows that bodies, which are free to move, do, in 
fact, move towards another. But the other facts of observation, that 
bodies are not always moving in this fashion, and sometimes move in 
a contrary direction, are implied in the words ‘free to move.’ If it 
is a law of nature that bodies tend to move towards one another in 
a certain way; it is another and no less true law of nature that, if 
bodies are not free to move as they tend to do, either in consequence 
of an obstacle or of a contrary impulse from some other source of 
en:rgy than that to which we give the name of gravitation, they 
either stop still or go another way. 

Scientifically speaking, it is the acme of absurdity to talk of a 
man defying the law of gravitation when he lifts his arm. The 
general store of energy in the universe working through terres- 
trial matter is doubtless tending to bring the man’s arm down; 
but the particular fraction of that energy which is working through 
certain of his nervous and muscular organs is tending to drive it up, 
and more energy being expended on the arm in the upward than in 
downward direction, the arm goes up accordingly. But the law 
of gravitation is no more defied in this case then when a grocer 
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throws so much sugar in the empty pan of his scales that the 
weighted one kicks the beam. 

The tenacity of the wonderful fallacy that the laws of nature are 
agents instead of being, as they really are, a mere record of experience 
upon which we base our intepretations of that which does happen 
and our anticipation of that which will happen, is an interesting 
psychological fact, and would be unintelligible if the tendency of the 
human mind towards realism were less strong. 

Even at the present day, and in the writings of men who would 
at once repudiate scholastic realirm in any form, ‘law’ is often inad- 
vertently employed in the sense of cause, just as, in common life, a man 
will say that he is compelled by the law to doso and so, when, in point 
of fact, all he means is that the law orders him to do it, and tells him 
what will happen if he does not do it. We commonly hear of bodies 
falling to the ground by reason of the law of gravitation, whereas that 
law is simply the record of the fact that, according to all experience, 
they have so fallen (when free to move), and of the grounds of a reason- 
able expectation that they will so fall. If it should be worth anybody’s 
while to see for examples of such misuse of language on my own part, 
Iam not at all sure he might not succeed, though I have usually been 
on my guard against such looseness of expression. If I am guilty, 
I do penance beforehand, and only hope that I may thereby deter 
others from committing the like fault. And I venture on this per- 
sonal observation by way of showing that I have no wish to bear 
hardly on the preacher for falling into an error for which he might 
find good precedents. But it is one of those errors which, in the 
case of a person engaged in scientific ‘pursuits, does little harm, 
because it is corrected as soon as its consequences become obvious ; 
while those who know physical science only by name are, as has 
been seen, easily led to build a mighty fabric of unrealities on this 
fundamental fallacy. In fact, the habitual use of the word ‘law,’ 
in the sense of an active thing, is almost a mark of pseudo-science ; 
it characterises the writings of those who have appropriated the forms 
of science without knowing anything of its substance. 

There are two classes of these people: those who are ready to 
believe in any miracle so long as it is guaranteed by ecclesiastical 
authority, and those who are ready to believe in any miracle so long 
as it has some different guarantee. The believers in what are ordi- 
narily called miracles—those who accept the miraculous narratives 
which they are taught to think are essential elements of religious 
doctrine—ar?> in the one category; the spirit-rappers, table-turners, 
and all the other devotees of the occult sciences of our day are in the 
other : and, if they disagree in most things they agree in this, namely, 
that they ascribe to science a dictum that is not scientific ; and that 
they endeavour to upset the dictum thus foisted on science by 4 
realistic argument which is equally unscientific. 
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It is asserted, for example, that, on a particular occasion, water 
was turned into wine; and, on the other hand, it is asserted that a 
man or a woman ‘levitated’ to the ceiling, floated about there, and 
finally sailed out by the window. And it is assumed that the par- 
donable scepticism, with which most scientific men receive these 
statements, is due to the fact that they feel themselves justified in 
denying the possibility of any such metamorphosis of water or of 
any such levitation, because such events are contrary to the laws of 
nature. So the question of the preacher is triumphantly put: How 
do you know that there are not ‘higher’ laws of nature than your 
chemical and physical laws, and that these higher laws may not 
intervene aud ‘ wreck’ the latter? 

The plain answer to this question is, Why should anybody be 
called upon to say how he knows that which he does not know? 
You are assuming that laws are agents—efficient causes of that 
which happens—and that one law can interfere with another. ‘To us 
that assumption is as nonsensical as if you,were to talk of a proposition 
of Euclid being the cause of the diagram which illustrates it, or of the 
integral calculus interfering with the rule of three. Your question 
really implies that we pretend to complete knowledge not only of all 
past and present phenomena, but of ail that are possible in the 
future, and we leave all that sort of thing to the adepts of esoteric 
Buddhism. Our pretensions are infinitely more modest. We have 
succeeded in finding out the rules of action of a little bit of the 
universe ; we call these rules ‘laws of nature,’ not because anybody 
knows whether they bind nature or not, but because we find it 
is obligatory on us to take them into account, both as actors under 
nature, and as interpreters of nature. We have any quantity of 
genuine miracles of our own, and if you will furnish us with as good 
evidence of your miracles as we have of ours, we shall be quite happy 
to accept them and to amend our expression of the laws of nature in 
accordance with the new facts. 

As to the particular cases adduced, we are so perfectly fair- 
minded as to be willing to help your case as far as we can. You 
are quite mistaken in supposing that anybody who is acquainted 
with the possibilities of physical science will undertake categorically 
to deny that water may be turned into wine Many very com- 
petent judges are already inclined to think that the bodies, which 
we have hitherto called elementary, are really composite arrange- 
ments of the particles of a uniform primitive matter. Supposing 
that view to be correct, there would be no more theoretical 
difficulty about turning water into alcohol, ethereal and colouring 
matters, than there is at this present moment any practical difficulty 
in working other such miracles; as when we turn sugar into alcohol, 
carbonic acid, glycerine, and succinic acid; or transmute gas-refuse 
into perfumes rarer than musk, and dyes richer than Tyrian purple. 
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If the so-called ‘elements,’ oxygen and hydrogen, which compose 
water, are aggregates of the same ultimate particles or physical 
units, as those which enter into the structure of the so-called element 
‘carbon,’ it is obvious that alcohol and other substances, composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen—may be produced by a re-arrangement 
of some of the units of oxygen and hydrogen into the ‘element’ car- 
bon, and their synthesis with the rest of the oxygen and hydrogen. 

Theoretically, therefore, we can have no sort of objection to your 
miracle. And our reply to the levitators is just the same. Why 
should not vour friend ‘levitate’? Fish are said to rise and sink in 
the water by altering the volume of an internal air-receptacle, and 
there may be many ways science, as yet, knows nothing of, by which 
we who live at the bottom of an ocean of air may do the same thing. 
Dialectic gas and wind appear to be by no means wanting among you, 
and whyshould not long practice in pneumatic philosophy have resulted 
in the internal generation of something a thousand times rarer than 
hydrogen, by which, in accordance with the most ordinary natural 
laws, you would not only rise to the ceiling and float there in quasi- 
angelic posture, but perhaps, as one of your feminine adepts is said 
to have done, flit swifter than train or telegram to ‘still-vexed 
Bermoothes,’ and twit Ariel, if he happens to be there, for a sluggard ? 
We have not the presumption to deny the possibility of anything you 
affirm—only, as our brethren are particular about evidence, do give 
us as much to go upon as may save us from being roared down by 
their inextinguishable laughter. 

Enough of the realism which clings about ‘laws.’ There are 

plenty of other exemplifications of its vitality in modern science, but 
I will cite only one of them. 
This is the conception of ‘vital force’ which comes straight from 
the philosophy of Aristotle. It is a fundamental proposition of that 
philosophy that a natural object is composed of two constituents— 
the one its matter, conceived as inert or even, to a certain extent, 
opposed to orderly and purposive motion ; the other its form, conceived 
as a quasi-spiritual something, containing or conditioning the actual 
activities of the body and the potentiality of its possible activities. 

I am disposed to think that the prominence of this conception 
in Aristotle’s theory of things arose from the circumstance that he was, 
to begin with and throughout his life, devoted to biological studies. 
In fact it is a notion which must force itself upon the mind of any- 
one who studies biological phenomena, without reference to general 
physics as they now stand. Everybody who observes the obvious 
phenomena of the development of a seed into a tree, or of an egg 
into an animal, will note that a relatively formless mass of matter 
gradually grows, takes a definite shape and structure, and finally 
begins to perform actions which contribute towards a certain end, 
namely, the maintenance of the individual in the first place, and of 
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the species in the second. Starting from the axiom that every event 
has a cause, we have here the causa jinalis manifested in the last 
set of phenomena, the causa materialis and formats in the first, 
while the existence of a causa efficiens within the seed or egg and 
its product, is a corollary from the phenomena of growth and meta- 
morphosis, which proceed in unbroken succession and make up the 
life of the animal or plant. 

Thus, at starting, the egg or seed is matter having a ‘form’ like 
all other material bodies. But this form has the peculiarity, in con- 
tradistinction to lower substantial ‘forms,’ that it is a power which 
constantly works towards an end by means of living organisation. 

So far as I know, Leibnitz is the only philosopher (at the same 
time a man of science, in the modern sense, of the first rank) who 
has noted that the modern conception of Force, as a sort of atmosphere 
enveloping the particles of bodies, and having potential or actual 
activity, is simply a new name for the Aristotelian Form.5 In modern 
biology, up till within quite recent times, the Aristotelian conception 
held undisputed sway ; living matter was endowed with ‘ vital force,’ and 
that accounted for everything. Whosoever was not satisfied with that 
explanation was treated to that very ‘plain argument’—‘ confound 
you eternally ’—wherewith Lord Peter overcomes the doubts of his 
brothers in the Zale of a Tub. ‘Materialist’ was the mildest term 
applied to him—fortunate if he escaped pelting with ‘infidel’ and 
‘atheist.’ There may be scientific Rip Van Winkles about, who still 
hold by vital force; but among those biologists who have not been 
asleep for the last quarter of a century ‘ vital force’ no longer figures 
in the vocabulary of science. It is a patent survival of realism; the 
generalisation from experience that all living bodies exhibit certain 
activities of a definite character is made the basis of the notion that 
every living body contains an entity, ‘ vital force,’ which is assumed to 
be the cause of those activities. 

It is remarkable, in looking back, to notice to what an extent this 
and other survivals of scholastic realism arrested or, at any rate, 
impeded the application of sound scientific principles to the investiga- 
tion of biological phenomena. When I was beginning to think 
about these matters, the scientific world was occasionally agitated 
by discussions respecting the nature of the ‘species’ and ‘ genera’ of 
Naturalists, of a different order from the disputes of a later time. 
I think most were agreed that a ‘species’ was something which 
existed objectively, somehow or other, and had been created by a 
Divine fiat. As to the objective reality of genera, there was a good 
deal of difference of opinion. On the other hand, there were a few 
who could see no objective reality in anything but individuals, and 
looked upon both species and genera as hypostatised universals. As 

5*Les formes des anciens on Entéléchies ne sont autre chose que les forces’ 
(Leibnitz, Lettre au Pere Bouvet, 1697). 
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for myself, I seem to have unconsciously emulated William of Occam, 
inasmuch as almost the first public discourse I ever ventured upon 
dealt with ‘Animal Individualty,’ and its tendency was to fight the 
Nominalist battle even in that quarter. 

Realism appeared in still stranger forms at the time to which I refer. 
The community of plan which is observable in each great group of 
animals was hypostatised into a Platonic idea with the appropriate name 
of ‘archetype,’ and we were told, as a disciple of Philo-Judzeus might 
have told us, that this realistic figment was ‘the archetypal light’ by 
which Nature has been guided amidst the ‘wreck of worlds.’ So, 
again, another naturalist who had no less earned a well-deserved 
reputation by his contributions to positive knowledge, put forward a 
theory of the production of living things which, as nearly as the 
increase of knowledge allowed, was a reproduction of the doctrine 
inculcated by the Jewish Cabbala. 

Annexing the archetype notion, and carrying it to its full logical 
consequence, the author of this theory conceived that the species of 
animals and plants were so many incarnations of the thoughts of 
God—material representations of Divine Ideas during the particular 
period of the world’s history at which they existed. But, under 
the influence of the embryological and paleontological discoveries 
of modern times, which had already lent some scientific support 
to the revived ancient theories of cosmical evolution or emana- 
tion, the ingenious author of this speculation, while denying and 
repudiating the ordinary theory of evolution by successive modi- 
fication of individuals, maintained and endeavoured to prove the 
occurrence of a progressive modification in the Divine Ideas of suc- 
cessive epochs. 

On the foundation of a supposed elevation of organisation in the 
whole living population of any epoch as compared with that of its 
predecessor, and a supposed complete difference in species between the 
populations of any two epochs (neither of which suppositions has stood 
the test of further inquiry) the author of this speculation based his 
conclusion that the Creator had, so to speak, improved upon his 
thoughts as time went on; and that, as each such amended scheme 
of creation came up, the embodiment of the earlier divine thoughts was 
swept away by a universal catastrophe, and an incarnation of the 
improved ideas took its place. Only after the last such ‘ wreck’ thus 
brought about did the embodiment of a divine thought, in the shape 
of the first man, make its appearance as the ne plus ultra of the 
cosmogonical process. 

I imagine that Louis Agassiz, the genial backwoodsman of the 
science of my young days, who did more to open out new tracks in the 
scientific forest than most men, would have been much surprised to 
learn that he was preaching the doctrine of the Cabbala, pure and 
simple. According to this modification of Neoplatonism by contact 
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with Hebrew speculation, the divine essence is unknowable—without 
form or attribnte; but the interval between it and the world of sense 
is filled by intelligible entities, which are nothing but the familiar 
hypostatised abstracts of the realists. These are emanated, like 
immense waves of light, from the divine centre and, as ten consecutive 
zones of Sephiroth, form the universe. The further away from the 
centre, the more the primitive light wanes, until the periphery ends 
in those mere negations, darkness and evil, which are the essence of 
matter. On this, the divine agency transmitted through the Sephiroth 
operates after the fashion of the Aristotelian forms and, at first, pro- 
duces the lowest of a series of worlds. After a certain duration the 
primitive world is demolished and its fragments used up in making 
a better; and this process is repeated, until at length a final world, 
with man for its crown and finish makes its appearance. It is 
needless to trace the process of retrogressive metamorphosis by 
which, through the agency of the Messiah, the steps of the process 
_of evolution here sketched are traced. Sufficient has been said to 
prove that the extremest realism current in the philosophy of the 
thirteenth century can be fully matched by the speculations of our 


own time. 
T. H. Huxney. 
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NOTES ON NEW YORK. 


I. ON soME PuysICAL CHANGES OF THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


It was early on a gray October morning of 1886 that the ‘ Celtic,’ 
her funnel well frosted with the salt of the Atlantic surge, steamed 
up New York harbour to the city. In the ten years that had passed 
since I had seen harbour or city, there had been many changes in 
both. some of them such as no one could miss. M. Bartholdi’s 
singular statue of Liberty stood there on Bedloes Island, waiting to be 
dedicated to her mission of enlightening the world, not the least con- 
sidering whether the world might not prefer its own darkness to the 
Frenchman’s electric beams. Brooklyn Bridge spanned the East 
River; its two huge piers brought well into proportion with the two 
cities it unites; the delicate arch of the floor and the curves of its 
suspension cables a triumph of architectural design as well as of 
sound engineering. The lower end of New York City, which meets 
and parts wedgelike the waters that encompass it, seemed to have 
been lifted bodily upward. The new Produce Exchange stands a 
fortress in its four-square solid brick walls and square tower. The 
Washington Building, the Mills Building, and many others rise ten 
storeys from the ground. The domes of the Post Office, and the 
adjacent pinnacles and spires, crown the view. But the spires have 
ceased to be the most conspicuous features of this section of New 
York. I remembered the remark of a distinguished Englishman 
with whom ten years ago I had looked upon this scene from the deck 
of another White Star ship. Even then the spires were dwarfed by 
the towers of a telegraph office and a newspaper building. ‘ Nothing 
could be more striking,’ said he. ‘The first things you see as you 
approach America are centres of intelligence.’ They are still there, 
but the centres of commerce, of business, of finance, rise, if not to an 
equal height, yet in a greater bulk, and press upon the vision of the 
incoming stranger. I will not dwell on the more familiar features of 
this entrance to New York ; often described, never too much praised. 
It was natural that the autumn-clad shores of Staten Island should 
be more thickly covered with villas, and that Brooklyn streets should 
have stretched afield. Early as it was, all New York was awake, the 
innumerable ferry-boats were crowded; the smoke floated away 
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before the east winds from every visible chimney; not the smoke 
known to the Londoner, but the lighter product of anthracite com- 
bustion which goes its way skyward instead of clinging to earth, to 
poison the inhabitants thereof. 

I wish I could say that the docks and wharves of New York have 
been rebuilt, but it is a matter of conscience to confess that the 
traveller still enters this city over a threshold which is a stumbling- 
block of rotting wood, and through sheds which are as shabby as they 
are spacicus. The American finds that he can get ashore, and that 
there is room for the custom-house officers to do their work, and he 
asks no more. As nothing has been more abused than the New 
York Custom House—unless it be the Boston—let me say that the 
examination of luggage was done quickly and civilly. We were one 
hundred and fifty saloon passengers. Within ten minutes after the 
ship was at the dock, portmanteaus and boxes were ready for inspec- 
tion, and I judge the business was over in an hour. Returning to 
Liverpool, the other day, the number of passengers was but thirty, 
yet it was an hour before the first package was opened, and every 
package was looked into rather more sharply than at New York, but 
not less civilly. : 

Nor is it possible to assert that the paving of the streets of New 
York is much better than of old. This queenly city is not careful to 
put her best foot foremost, or set what an American might call her 
front door-step in order. ‘The traveller still emerges from the steam- 
ship warehouse upon a broad, neglected, squalid thoroughfare. He 
still drives through streets some of which are charming in their 
quaint suggestion of a Dutch antiquity, over roadways which are equally 
good tests of the springs of his carriage and of his power of refrain- 
ing from profane language. On the busiest part of Fifth Avenue, 
which is not only the most fashionable street but one of the great 
arteries of travel, the pavement was up, the foundation of the road 
laid bare, and the sidewalks piled high with granite blocks. ‘< Side- 
walks,’ I know, is an Americanism, but I respectfully commend the 
word to the English public for convenience’ sake ‘ Pavement’ has 
more than one meaning, and ‘ foot-path’ belongs to the country. The 
Avenue—we now call it ‘the’ Avenue, just as you call Hyde Park 
‘the’ Park—was impassable for a third of a mile. It remained so for 
a month; it had been so, I was told, for a month before, perhaps 
longer. The London vestries who yearly upturn Pall Mall and the 
Strand could hardly show a more serene indifference to the neces- 
sities of the community whose servants they are supposed to be. 
There had been a quarrel between the New York contractors and the 
authorities. An arbitration was proceeding, in the usual leisurely 
fashion of such things. The public meanwhile submitted to the 
obstruction with that patience which seems, I believe, to English- 
men one of the most puzzling characteristics of the American. On 
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our way from the dock to the house, my host took me through some 
of the worst and some of the best streets in New York. His brougham 
was well hung, and his coachman a good whip, but the worst pave- 
ments gave one the sense of being driven down the boulder-strewn 
bed of a mountain torrent, and the best were very like what Oxford 
Street was when it was paved with cubes of stone to which long 
wear had given a rounded surface. 

The Macadam pavement, it is said, will not answer in New York, 
on account of the dust; wood is condemned ; asphalte melts in the 
summer heat. A friend took me o.e day to Fleetwood Park—a 
private course for trotting. We drove along Seventh Avenue, by 
which Jerome Park also is approached, certainly one of the chief 
roads for pleasure-driving, crowded that afternoon with trotting 
waggons, and lying an inch or two deep with mud. Yet the mac- 
adamised roads in Central Park, and for nearly the whole length of 
the incomparable Riverside drive, are well made and in good con- 
dition. 

This is a topic, I know, as well worn as the streets themselves, 
but it is one which cannot be left wholly untouched by anyone who 
deals with the physical aspect of New York city. And it is of course 
the physical aspect which first impresses itself on the newcomer. It 
is certainly one which the New Yorker himself is determined no- 
body shall overlook. Said my host to me, ‘ You shall have your 
breakfast, then you must go down town and see New York at once. 
You have not the least idea what the New York of to-day is like.’ 
I humbly admitted I had not. We went down by one of the elevated 
railroads. There are six of these, and they have altered some of the 
main cond.tions of life in New York. Before the first of them was 
built in 1872, the New Yorker was wandering away to Brooklyn, or 
Williamsburgh, or Jersey City, in search of a home. The central 
part of the island was already crowdcd, and the distance to the upper 
part too great to be travelled twice a day by stage or street-car, or, 
as would be said here, by ‘ bus’ or ‘tram.’ Now, it is possible to go 
in less than half an hour from Wall Street to Central Park. When the 
late Mr. Stewart built his white marble house at the corner of Thirty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue it was thought to be too far up town. 
When the Vanderbilt houses, perhaps five years ago, were built a 
mile beyond, people said they were too far down. Central Park 
begins at Fifty-ninth Street—we reckon twenty blocks or streets to the 
mile—and already it is difficult to get a good vacant lot for a house on 
its eastern side. From statistics of every kind I abstain, but it needs 
no statistics to show that the facility and rapidity of communication 
between the two great divisions of New York have greatly augmented 
the value of land up town, where men live; if not down town where 
they do business. The value of business sites increases fast enough 
from other causes. 1 was shown a small estate on the corner of Wall 
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Street and Broad Street which had recently been sold at a price 
higher per square foot, said my friend, than had yet been given for 
land in the city of London. Whether he was accurate or not I 
cannot say,~but there is a difference between superficial area and 
frontage which it is just possible he did not take into account. 

The elevated railroads of New York have been compared before 
now with the underground in London, and not to the advantage of 
the latter. From the passenger’s point of view, it is certainly 
pleasanter to journey through the upper air than through a hole in 
the earth. The privilege of staring into second-story windows as 
he rushes by adds but little to the interest. The pace is too great. 
I reckoned a mile in five minutes, stops included, to be the average. 
The cars are, of course, on the American plan, large and airy, well- 
fitted, and clean, but’ overcrowded morning and evening. There is 
no pretence of restricting the number of passengers. The seats once 
full, the centre aisle is packed, as it is in the cars on the surface 
roads, by people who do not object to travel perpendicularly, holding 
fast to straps which the company, ever considerate of the comfort of 
its patrons, provides without extra charge. This, however, is less 
inconvenient to the seated passenget than to make one of fourteen 
in an English compartment constructed to hold six. There is venti- 
lation, partly the result of design, partly of open doors and the exit 
of passengers at each station. As the stations are not more than a 
minute and a half apart, the air-supply on the elevated roads at their 
worst is never so foul as on the underground at its best. Accidents 
are unknown. I do not expect this assertion to be received with 
entire confidence, but I will quote from an official statement covering 
the operations of all the elevated lines down to October 1, 1886. 
‘Since the opening of the roads, only one passenger has lost his life 
after being on board the cars, and that was due to his own careless- 
ness. This fact is without an equal in the history of railways.’ I 
should suppose it was. 

The same page contains an array of figures which tempts me to 
depart for one moment from my self-denying ordinance in respect to 
Statistics. 

The elevated system began with three and a half miles of road in 
1872, and during nine months of that year ending September 30, 
the number of passengers was 137,446. In 1880 the mileage had 
increased to 32, where it remains, and the number of passengers to 
60,831,757. In 1886 the number was 115,109,591, the daily 
average being 315,369. The whole number of passengers transported 
during fourteen years has been 692,929,878. If we take the popula- 
tion of New York at a million and a quarter, we may say that during 
these fourteen years every man, woman, and child in the city has 
been carried up or down the elevated roads more than 500 times. 
The number travelling on the surface roads last year was 195,165,035. 
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From all which it may perhaps be inferred that the inhabitants of 
New York spend no small part of their time in journeying to and 
fro within the limits of the city. There is no other city in which 
the movement of the population seems so incessant; perhaps none 
where, cheap as the fares are, the sum paid is so great in proportion 
tonumber, The gross receipts of the elevated roads only have been 
$48,502,420.86; in round numbers 10,000,000/, The stock of the 
Manhattan Company is at 166, the par being roo. 

Now I beg the Presidents of the Metropolitan and District 
Railways to note one fact. On the elevated railways of New York 
city there is for all distances a uniform fare of five cents, which is 
the American equivalent of twopence-halfpenny. For this sum the 
New Yorker may travel from the extreme southern to the extreme 
northern limit of his city. The rule is the same on all surface cars 
and in all omnibuses, and there can be no doubt that this simplicity 
of finance is one cause of the enormous traffic. No complicated 
scheme of varying fares to perplex the passenger ; no wrangles with 
conductors ; no disputes at booking offices; no abstruse calculations 
of competing tariffs as between different lines; no_ hesitation 
whether to stop at this corner or that. The New Yorker gets in 
where he pleases, gets off where he pleases, and the only problem 
that can possibly present itself to his mind is whether he has or has 
not the ‘ nickel,’ as he calls it, which is equally good for his fare from 
one block to another, or from the Battery to Harlem. 

Perhaps these distinguished Presidents might note another fact. 
The working staff of the elevated roads is but a fraction of the 
number employed on the underground. A clerk at the ticket-office, 
a man to see that passengers drop their tickets into a glass box as 
they arrive on the platform, a third on the platform itself, whose 
function seemed to be to answer the questions of European or country 
cousins,—that is all the visible human apparatus. There is a 
conductor at each end of each car, who throws open the collapsing 
iron gates for egress and ingress when the trains come in. No army 
of door-slamming porters; no examination of tickets, no inspectors, 
no rushing about of guards. Here as in every American contrivance, 
economy of labour is carried as far as it can be carried. Iam far 
from expecting that Sir Edward Watkin, or Mr. Forbes, should 
consent to the Americanisation of their roads, even for the sake of 
better dividends and a higher quotation of the stock. The simplifi- 
cation of the system depends possibly to some extent on the abolition 
of classes, and classes are unknown on these New York lines, where 
the millionaire banker and the bank-porter who is seldom a mil- 
lionaire, may be seen sitting side by side in the same car; neither of 
them the worse for this democratic proximity. Ido not know which 
of the two would be the more surprised by a suggestion that either 
was out of his place. 
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The Englishman who meditates, as I believe most Englishmen 
do, a journey next year to what they oddly call ‘The States,’ may be 
relieved to know that the cab service in New York is improved. The 
cabs are better and the fares are less. I do not wish to generalise 
too broadly from an experience not very long, but I think it may 
also be said that the cabmen are more civil. An English friend who 
has of late seen New York oftener than I have, gave me before I went 
an alarming account of the matter. ‘It does not signify,’ said he, 
‘what you give; you must give more than the fare, and you are sure 
to be insulted besides.’ Perhaps they are more tender to their fellow- 
countrymen than to the Briton, whose frequent mistake is to forget 
that the idea of equality is rooted deep in the American breast, and 
still deeper in the breast of the immigrant who landed day before 
yesterday. But I must testify that in none of my dealings with the 
drivers of vehicles plying for hire was I insulted. I did not hear a 
rough word from any one of them, and there was no dispute about 
fares. I found I could now ‘ ride ’—which is not only good American 
but good English—any reasonable distance in a hansom for half-a-dol- 
lar, or two shillings. The cabs are well horsed, well turned out, clean, 
and not badly driven. Thc four-wheeler of London:can claim no real 
relationship with his kin beyond the sea; nor his driver. The New 
York four-wheeler is a smart brougham, superior in every respect to 
the brougham let out for hire by a London job-master. If taken at 
a railway station, the fare will never be less than four shillings, but 
neither will it be more, and there is no charge for luggage. The 
tariff for day or evening work is four shillings an hour. That remark- 
able product of free institutions known as the ‘ hack,’ with two horses, 
has not disappeared. It has lately been of service in conveying to 
gaol some of the alderman who corruptly chartered a railroad on 
Broadway to compete with it. The hack is, however, being elbowed 
slowly and surely off the streets; not by street cars, but by better 
and cheaper vehicles. New York, it must be added, has not, and 
never will have, a cab service so general as that of London. A han- 
som is not to be found at every corner, nor is one needed. Nine 
times out of ten, the car or the stage takes people where they wish 
to go, and everybody uses the cars and stages, ladies included. Let 
an English visitor take the new Fifth Avenue line, and as he passes 
on he will see the doors of palaces open, and mother and daughter— 
matre pulchra filia pulchrior—trip down the steps and get into 
the stage. And he.will be the only person who will think it remark- 
able that they should do so. 

Business of certain kinds has followed the movement up town. 
The lower part of Fifth Avenue has long been a favourite site for 
shops and stores. The invasion has been pushed till the middle 
portion is now pretty equally divided between stores and private 
houses. Fashion now ordains that her votaries shall live at one of 
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the extremes: at the very bottom, beginning with the scene of 
Mr. Henry James’s vivid study of local colour, Washington Square ; 
or above Thirty-fifth Street. Fashion is not omnipotent even in 
New York, and many of the best houses and best people remain 
outside her jurisdiction and disregard her edicts. Nor can she say 
that any single district owns her sway. She can protect none of the 
precincts she would fain call her own. A _ huge grocery store has 
taken possession of the very corner of the Fifth Avenue which lies 
opposite to the entrance to Central Park. Two of the finest hotels 
in New York, or in the world, are on the Avenue, between Fortieth 
and Fiftieth Streets. New York has no such lawgiver among her 
landowners as the Duke of Westminster, to determine what sort of 
building shail or shall not be erected in a given territory. The 
Astors? Yes, but the landed possessions of the Astors are scattered, 
and that powerful family is not powerful enough to prevent stores 
from being opened in the immediate neighbourhood of its own resi- 
dences. Nor do the New Yorkers care as much about this mixture 
of stores and houses as people seem to in London. ‘The sacred 
seclusion of Grosvenor Square or Park Lane is not so much their 
model as the Avenue des Champs-Elysées in Paris—the finest street 
in Europe, with some of the finest houses, and by the side of them, 
or even on the ground floor, the warehouses of carriage-makers, 
restaurants, and I know not what else. 

The changes down town are perhaps more remarkable still. 
Pre-eminently a commercial city, New York has created a building 
type of her own for commercial purposes. When it became evident 
that Wall Street must remain the financial centre and financial ex- 
change, not of New York only but of all America, the bankers and 
brokers looked about them in despair. Where were they to find, 
on this narrow strip of land, room enough for banks and offices 
within the rigidly limited district whence alone the Stock Exchange 
and great moneyed institutions of the city are instantly accessible ? 
But one day some architect of brains bethought himself of the legal 
maxim, cujus est solum ejus est usque ad ce@lum, and began to 
build toward the skies. No doubt there were old-fashioned people 
who shook their heads, and asked who was going to do business in 
sixth-story offices? But whoso mounts to-day to the upper floors 
of the best buildings in New York may look down, far down, on the 
roofs of these six-story structures. Nine or ten floors, are the rule. 
This fashion had begun more than ten years ago, but ten years ago 
it was an experiment ; to-day New York, from the City Hall down- 
ward to the Battery, is crowded with these lofty structures. 

One of the first was the Zribune building, which, since I last saw 
it, has more than doubled its size, and has perhaps the finest archi- 
tectural exterior of them all. The largest of all is the Mills Build- 
ing, with a double front of red brick, on Broad and Wall Streets. 
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The reputed cost of this single edifice is three millions of dollars. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Building in Nassau Street is another of 
the show structures which the stranger has to admire. They are 
finished and furnished with a splendour which I have no space to 
describe in detail; one of them, with staircases and corridors wains- 
coted in panefled walnut and cherry; the other in white marble. 
This lavishness has become a matter of course, and luxury now goes 
to the making of money as well as to the spending of it. What 
makes it possible to build to such a height, is the system of eleva- 
tors or lifts, one of the rare instances in which the American uses a 
longer word than the English. The American elevator, however, is 
very unlike the English lift. The London machine climbs heaven- 
ward as slowly as an unrepentant sinner; the New York elevator 
shoots upward so swiftly and smoothly that it is easy to see why the 
lofty upper floors are preferred to the lower. There are six elevators 
in the Mills Building ceaselessly ascending and descending; four, 
I think, in the Mutual Life, two on each side of the hall, where 
stands a liveried porter, silently motioning to right and left the 
stream of entering visitors. 

From any of the upper floors to the rear, enchanting views of the 
East River and of Brooklyn are to had; less complete, however, 
than those from the Zridune, or from Mr. Cyrus Field’s building at 
the lower end of Broadway, which he has modestly named after 
Washington instead of himself, as the fashion runs. I know 
nothing to equal the landscape which lies beneath and about the 
spectator who is privileged to place himself at the best windows of 
this edifice. The blue waters part or meet under his eyes; North 
River and East River flow together past him as he looks straight down 
on them, sparkling in such sunlight as you only pray for in England, 
blue with the azure of the Mediterranean, buoyant with commerce, 
foreign and domestic. The loveliness of the harbour is never so 
alluring as when it is seen on intimate terms, and here the gazer 
is so near that he might plunge into it. The city lies at his back; 
Brooklyn is to the left, with her heights and her broad lowlands of 
warehouses; Governor’s Island is in the central foreground; the 
guarded and fortressed Narrows far to the south ; Staten Island lifting 
its long slopes on the right; the majesty of the Hudson, with its 
measureless tide, dividing him from the New Jersey shores. These 
last he will think are considerably less majestic, unless perchance 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station or the ferry-houses strike him 
as remarkable for a dignity which the most enthusiastic American 
scarcely discovers in them. But he may look beyond them to the 
purple summits of the Orange Mountains which indent the far 
horizon. 

The substance of these buildings is equal to the show, or more 
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than equal. They have a medieval solidity and thickness of wall, and 
are in fact, as well as in name, fireproof. They seem built for im- 
mortality. Mr. Lowell told us the other day, at Harvard, that not one 
of our older buildings in America is venerable, or will ever become so. 
‘ Time refuses to console them. They all look as though they meant 
business and nothing more.’ There can be no question that these 
newer ones of New York mean business, and he might be a rash 
man who should predict that they, any more than the more ancient 
structures to which Mr. Lowell refuses to do homage, will ever be- 
come venerable. They are part of the machinery of money-making. 
Mr. Ruskin is reported to have said that he would like to pull down 
the New Town in Edinburgh and rebuild it, and pull down New 
York and not rebuild it. If he were called upon to excuse this out- 
burst, he would be able to urge with truth that he had never seen 
the city he would so cheerfully annihilate. Should he see these 
more recent efforts toward a right architecture, he might not approve 
them ; he would at least admit that we do not, as he complained in 
respect of the newer portions of London, model our gin-shops after 
the Doge’s Palace at Venice. 

There are few signs in New York of that purely imitative purpose 
which has presided over the later efforts of London and provincial 
architects. Gothic, Lombardo-Venetian, Queen Anne, and the more 
whimsical creations in red brick with drawbridges and postern-gates 
which diversify the dullness of the West End, have never become 
the vogue in New York. They are styles which might not survive 
the voyage across the Atlantic. I do not mean to deny that we are 
imitative, but we have gone elsewhere for models. The Zribune 
building would never have been what it is had there been no Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence, nor Mr. Vanderbuilt’s house what it is if Mr. 
Richard Hunt’s imagination had not been kindled by loving study of 
some of the historic chateaux of France. Mr. Richardson’s great 
pile at Albany certainly owes something to the authors of the French 
Rennaissance. This really fine structure has not cost less than four 
millions sterling—all that for the Capitol of a single one of the 
thirty-nine States of the Union. There is a legend—the move- 
ment is so rapid that the story of last year becomes the legend of 
this—that so long ago as the days of our Civil War there was a 
New Yorker faint-hearted enough to believe in the triumph of the 
Rebellion and the ultimate formation of a northern confederacy. 
But he was capable of looking ahead, though not around him, and 
he laid the foundations of this edifice at Albany broad enough to 
support a National Capitol. His idea was that when Congress came 
northward, New York State should be able to offer it a home, and 
that Albany would thus become the chief city of a divided Union. 
That dream is dispelled for ever, but the vision of the dreamer has 
taken shape and substance in stone, and New York gets her legisla- 
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tion done in marble halls that are, to say the least, a monument of 
the architect’s genus. 

The impartial critic—I am neither a critic nor impartial—might, 
for aught I know, say of New York that, with all its magnificence, 
it wants ensemble. Go where he may in the business parts of the 
city, he will find buildings to admire, but the number of streets 
which are altogether admirable is limited. There may be moments 
in his stroll when he wishes that some beneficent tyrant of an edile, 
like Haussmann, had had the ordering of the whole business. He 
might as well wish the lesser Napoleon had set up his Third Empire 
in Manhattan. New York as it stands is an expression of the 
American spirit, of its force, its individuality, its inventiveness, its 
courage, and also its impatience of control. Precedent, which counts 
for so much in England, counts for little with us outside of the 
courts of law. Mr. Ruskin long since proclaimed that never can 
there be a sixth order of architecture—that no man is capable of 
inventing one. The Americen listened to the edict, and said he 
guessed he would try. He would be the last person to say he has 
succeeded, but he will point out, and not without pride, some of his 
experiments toward novelty. Where he has borrowed, he has 
adapted. Where he has given the reins to his fancy, he has pro- 
duced something which is at least an illustration of his favourite 
doctrine of freedom from servitude to European traditions. He 
certainly never would have submitted to be Haussmannised, and well 
for him it is that he would not, for his Haussmann might have 
been named Tweed and his municipal guidance have found its source 
in Tammany Hall. 

A dozen nationalities have wrought, each after its own soul, and 
all sorts of influences have left their mark on the streets of New 
York—not to say its pavements also. But the spirit of independence 
when expressed in brick and mortar is only too apt to become a 
spirit of lawlessness. ‘The New Yorker is not devoid of respect for 
regularity, but he thought he had paid it a sufficient tribute when 
he had distributed his island, or all the upper part of it, into rect- 
angular parallelograms duly’ numbered in arithmetical sequence. 
All these great buildings which I have mentioned are the work 
either of single men or of corporations, subject to no other restric- 
tion, so far as I know, than those imposed for sanitary reasons, or for 
security. Certainly there is no authority in New York which pre- 
sumes to ordain that every new building on a corner should be 
rounded off at its extremity in order not to obstruct the vision of 
the approaching cab-driver. The truncated edifices which have 
become common in London may console us in New York for the 
want of a Metropolitan Board of Works—anything is better than 
4 monotonous mistake all over the city. We have mistakes, but we 
have variety. Some day we shall perceive that a street in which 
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magnificent buildings occur is not necessarily a magnificent street. 
An idea of harmony, of symmetry, of friendly relations between 
buildings that are neighbours, will in due time make its way. We 
shall make our toilet. We shall very soon put underground those 
telegraph wires which Lord Brassey truly described as unsightly. 
I even think it possible that something may be done to reduce the 
number of the gilt signs which vulgarise Broadway. A proportion 
far greater than formerly bear names which are certainly not 
American, and are very often those of the German Hebrew. There 
are so many of them to each separate front, each advertiser striving 
to surpass his rival, that they only confuse the customer or client, 
and cease to be a guide to him. It is idle to spend money on archi- 
tecture if the sign-maker is to cover it all up, 

We are a practical people, and the practical objections to some 
of our present methods will by-and-by insure a reform. Whether 
sooner or later, matters but little to a city with the future before it 
which New York has. The future will take care of itself, and the 
present is splendid enough to dispense with panegyric. A _photo- 
graph is all the panegyric the New Yorker need desire for the 
metropolis of which he is so justly proud. Yet I thought him 
almost too familiar with his own town to do full justice to those 
qualities which are most characteristic. To me, its growth during 


ten years seemed the work of fifty. There is much to speak of besides 
the purely material side of New York life. But I may assure my 
English reader that he must see New York for himself if he cares 
to get an adequate impression of its brilliancy, its animation, its 
energy, its immense activities, and, amid all the cosmepolitan con- 
fusion so often described, its profoundly American character. 


II. On CERTAIN MOVEMENTS IN OPINION AND THE AMERICAN 


ATTITUDE To EUROPE. 


Yes, profoundly American in character. It is the fashion, it has 
long been the fashion, to speak of New York as a cosmopolitan city. 
There is asense in which the adjective is accurate enough, but most 
of the facts on which this attempt to denationalize the chief city of 
America is based seem to me superficial and not essential. It is, we 
are told, the first Irish and the third German city in the world—has 
a larger Irish population than Dublin, and a larger German than any 
German city but Berlin and Vienna. As to the German contingent, 
the most striking fact of all is the existence of a newspaper printed 
in German, with a circulation of 40,000 copies daily—an able, pro- 
sperous, powerful journal. That supplies a better measure of the 
Teutonic element in New York than any number of lager-beer shops, 
or even than the ever-recurring German signs in the Bowery and in 
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Broadway. The presence of the Irish has made itself felt in a different 
way. The Irish have, I think, no daily paper; they prefer to edit 
ours. If they do not edit them, they swarm on the various editorial 
staffs of the New York press. They are clever and versatile, and their 
cleverness is in nothing more plainly seen than in the bent they often 
give to what passes for American opinion. Whenever an Irish ques- 
tion is uppermost in England—and when is it not ?—the cable supplies 
the English public with what is here supposed to be an expression of 
American opinion on these Irish matters. The American himself 
distinguishes readily enough between the American accent and the 
Irish Brogue. But how should the readers of English journals detect 
the difference? It does not always exist. There are journals in 
New York which speak with no foreign tongue. They may have 
aliens on their staffs, but the deciding voice is of the soil. I could 
name, nevertheless, a New York paper which reckons among its 
editors the correspondent of an important journal in London. He, 
naturally enough, gives a large space in his telegrams to the opinions 
of his own sheet, though one of small circulation; but I do not know 
that he has yet found time to mention the fact that its editor-in-chief 
isanIrishman. The Irish, are, in fact, acquiring on the New York press 
a position which may by-and-by become almost as influential as that 
which the Jews, and especially the German Jews, have long since secured 
on the continental press of Europe, and, to some extent, on the English 
press. ‘The have not the financial control—it was Macaulay who re- 
marked that the Irish are distinguished by qualities which tend to make 
men interesting rather than prosperous—but they have their pens, and 
they use them. Iam not blaming them, far from it: I state the fact. 
It is a form of influence which may become not less potent than that 
other form of influence the Irish have for more than a generation 
wielded in New York politics ; in municipal politics, in state politics, 
and in national politics. ‘That is a subject already so well understood 
here that I need not enter upon it, and it is far too large for merely 
incidental treatment. The Irishman’s earth hunger is* washed out of 
him by his Atlantic voyage; he steps on the Hudson River dock a 
new man. The first sight of the city dazzles him; the vision which 
he saw from his squalid cottage at home of millions of untilled 
American acres has vanished ; agricultural life has lost its charm for 
him ; instead of ‘squatting’ on a prairie claim in the Far West, he 
squats in New York ; he applies his energies to political problems, and 
he does us the honour to govern us. I will not undertake to determine 
the exact proportion in which he is responsible for the reputation 
New York long since acquired—that of being the worst governed 
city on the face of the earth. Tammany Hall in its most evil days 
was not exclusively peopled by Irishmen, nor was the Tweed Ring 
wholly un-American. We will take our share of the blame. Nor is 
New York the only city where Irishmen have made politics a success- 
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ful profession. If there be one spot on the North American continent 
where Americanism in politics might be expected to be in the ascen- 
dant, it isin Boston. Twenty years ago the districts were few in which 
an Irish candidate for the humblest municipal office would have had 
a chance of election. When I was there last November the mayor of 
this Puritan city was an Irish Roman Catholic ; and he has since been 
re-elected for another year. 

It is not because I ignore the Irish element and the German 
element, or because I think no account ought to be taken of the 
mixed multitude of nationalities grouped in picturesque confusion in 
New York city, that I nevertheless describe it as American, and pro- 
foundly American. They are all there and all to be reckoned with, 
and each one has its influence on the whole. But not one of these 
nationalities is quite the same as at home. If in the mass they act 
powerfully on the greater mass about them, the reaction of the whole 
on each component part is more powerful still. The blending of races 
has hardly begun, but the mere presence and contact of all these dis- 
similar atoms has resulted in an amalgam which itself is American. 
What is called the American idea may be seen perhaps in fuller 
development elsewhere than in New York. If a foreigner wants to 
study American politics, New York is not the place I should recom- 
mend to him. If he is in search of a key to the Republican system 
of government, he will find it in the towns and town meetings of 
New England, and of the West, where the political ideas of New 
England have taken root afresh and sprung up in larger growths. 
He will find in New York what we call the machine in full political 
activity and with all the latest improvements. He will find also 
that politics are not to the New Yorker a matter of such absorbing 
interest that the best people devote to them their best energies. They 
are but an item in the life of the city, and by no means the most 
important to the New Yorker, who wonders—when he happens to 
hear of it—at the degree of importance which the English press 
seems to attach tothem. The last thing the English traveller is likely 
to hear discussed, unless he happens to make his visit about election 
time, is politics. They may be almost left out of the question if he 
is concerned to form to himself an estimate of New York in the sense 
in which the American speaks of it as the chief American city. 

It is American in this if in nothing else, that it is a city, and not, 
like London, a topographical expression or a huge aggregation of little 
villages. Its municipal life is homogeneous, organic, complete. The 
eight or nine hundred ballot-boxes in which the New Yorkers deposit 
their votes on each election day find their way at last to a single 
centre, and give forth a single expression of the popular will. It has 
a regular form of government, and though it may not be always well 
governed, the citizens have, if they think themselves ill governed, a 
single set of functionaries directly responsible to their constituents. 


_ 
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The American would be impatient of this congeries of vestries which 
the Englshmen has tolerated so long. The sense of citizenship exists 
—does it exist in London outside of the narrow limits of the city 
proper? ‘The city is a creation. The New Yorker has fashioned it to 
his own mind, instead of allowing it to spread abroad and grow hither 
and thither at the will of individual fractions of the community. If 
nature would not supply right angles he drew them for himself. If, 
however, local interests or currupt influences hindered the prosperity 
of the city, or hampered its government, he turned without hesita- 
tion to the State. The Legislature at Albany offered him a better 
police, and he accepted it gladly. The City Hall ring stole too freely, 
and the citizens formed a committee which presently expelled the 
ring and restored order to the city finances. We have in New York, 
as elsewhere, some of that taste for political precision which the 
French have, and the English have not. We have not lost that 
liking for phrases and formulas which Jefferson is supposed to have 
acquired from Rousseau. But when we find formulas and facts opposed 
to each other, we do not, like our French friends, say, So much the 
worse for the facts. It is the formulas which go to the wall. Three 
generations of Americans were educated in a reverence for the Con- 
stitution which might almost be called superstitious. To call in 
question the Wisdom of the Fathers was almost as much an offence 
as to hint a doubt of the scientific accuracy of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
None the less freely, when the Rebellion broke out, did we put aside 
parchment guarantees of the forms of freedom in order to make sure 
of the substance. Mr. Wendell Phillips said of President Lincoln 
that from April to July 1861 he hardly did a constitutional act. It 
was said too broadly, but it was meant as a eulogy, not as a reproach. 
It is in the same spirit that the New Yorker goes, if necessary, out- 
side his municipal charter when in search of efficient protection for 
municipal rights and interests. But these excursions have never 
impaired the solidarity of his civic existence, or the symmetry of his 
municipal organisation. And when he speaks of New York as 
typically American, one of the things in his mind is this flexibility in 
adapting means to ends, this practical good sense in dealing with 
complicated problems. It may be part of our English heritage, like 
the common law and popular belief in parliaments; full, however, 
‘of most excellent differences.’ 

More American still is the spirit which underlies what I have 
called the immense activities of New York—a spirit of which proofs 
are to be seen in every department of life, commercial, literary, 
social, and the rest. The note, as we are apt to think, of English life, 
is Lord John Russell’s ‘Rest and be thankful.’ No American could 
have uttered that phrase. New York has long been a prosperous 
community ; wealth has been heaped up there in greater masses, and 
these masses in the hands of single men, than anywhere else. To no 
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New Yorker, to no American, would that seem a reason for folding 
his hands. The millionaire can no more escape the influence of the 
atmosphere which surrounds him than the youngster whose first 
dollar is yet to make. It may not be a high ambition to die richer 
than one’s neighbour, but it is an ambition, and it is typical of many 
better ambitions. The stream bears on with equal velocity the most 
richly freighted of its burdens and the emptiest hull. And the 
velocity has no European parallel that I know of. ‘The roar of traffic 
in the City of London fills the ear and the imagination, but there is 
something in the movement of the streets of New York which 
takes away the breath, I do not say of him who joins it, but of him 
who looks on. London is like her own Thames, that mighty flood 
which, with all its irresistible volume, flows seaward so quietly. The 
current of New York life sweeps onward with the rush of the rapids 
above Niagara. It may be said that a man who launches out on that 
stream must go over the falls below, and so he does sometimes. The 
descent might be fatal elsewhere; there it is but a prelude to a fresh 
start. The American who sits down under discouragement or disaster 
*s not an American. His buoyancy is born with him; in Words- 
worth’s phrase, he ‘is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath.’ 
The most wonderful thing about New York is not its present splen- 
dour; it is the New Yorker’s clear vision of a future incomparably 
more splendid. 

What seemed to me the greatest single change in the New 
Yorker was the change in his estimate of his own position and his 
attitude taward foreign opinion; and this is a statement which need 
not be limited to New York. The desire of the American for foreign 
approval was for more than half a century the stock taunt of the 
very curious company of note-taking and book-writing tourists who 
went from England to the United States. The American who met 
the freshly landed Briton with the question, ‘What do you think of 
our country?’ is a frequent, not to say continual, figure in this sort 
of literature. He was accepted as a type, and he passed into litera- 
ture of a much less flippant and fugitive kind. 

‘How much more amiable,’ wrote Coleridge in 1830, ‘is the 
American fidgetiness and anxiety about the opinion of other nations, 
and especially of the English, than the John Bullism which affects 
to despise the sentiments of the rest of the world!’ Amiable or not, 
this American anxiety about the opinion of other nations has dimin- 
ished, and is diminishing. The reason of the diminution is not far 
to seek. American solicitude about foreign opinion dates from a 
period when it was still possible to regard the American Republic as 
an experiment. The Civil War or—as we Northerners still call it— 
the Rebellion, followed by the decisive triumph of the Union, marked, 
to our minds, the close of the experimental stage. The result is 
one on which much remains to be said, but I refer to it only 
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as one explanation of the altered tone which is to be noticed 
to-day. 

The change did not come in a moment. The growth of the new 
feeling was gradual at first. It might long have passed unobserved ; 
but nobody who now visits America can fail to be struck by it. 

If it be still a disputed point whether a republican form of govern- 
ment based on universal suffrage has in it the elements of per- 
manence, the sceptic may best be referred not to an American, but 
to an English authority, Sir Henry Maine, whose competence and 
impartiality are beyond question. Nothing can be more piquant, 
nothing can be more flattering to American vanity, if vanity we still 
have—nothing more consoling to what I prefer to think the just pride 
of Americans in American institution, than Sir Henry Maine's book 
on Popular Government. I speak of it as a whole, and as a whole 
it is a protest against Democracy, and a panegyric on Democracy in 
America. A generation ago we should have welcomed his tribute 
with grateful enthusiasm. We received it last year with interest, 
certainly with admiration, but as for the certificate which Sir Henry 
Maine awarded us, we took it, I fear, very much as a matter of 
course. The too few, but delightful; pages which Mr. Froude inci- 
dentally allowed us in Oceana were read in much the same spirit. 
It is certainly more difficult to bear praise than blame, and I lay no 
great stress on the equanimity of temper with which, for example, 
the animadversions of Sir Lepel Griffin were endured. They first 
appeared in a London review. They were republished in a New 
York newspaper without a word of comment. When they came to 
be discussed, the tone—not a very respectful one to an able and 
distinguished man—was one of banter, and some of Sir Lepel’s errors 
were such as to provoke a good-natured query whether he had really 
been in America, and, if so, into whose hands he had fallen, and 
whether he could really have believec all the things said to him, 
which he had repreduced with this diverting seriousness of manner. 
When Mr. Matthew Arnold attacked -that doctrine of majorities on 
which our political system rests, and invited us to lay the foundation 
of a new faith in Plato's remnant of honest followers of wisdom, we 
listened with attention to what most of us considered a brilliant 
paradox. The analogies he fain would have drawn from the Athe- 
nians and Hebrews seemed to us too remote; not by lapse of time, 
but by diversity of circumstances, and, of course, because the 
Athenian and Hebrew communities, arithmetically considered, were 
too insignificant to serve as precedents. But the criticism on Mr. 
Arnold was never resentful. The hard doctrine, as he himself called 
it, of the unsoundness of the majority, and the certainty that the 
unsoundness of the majority, if it is not withstood and remedied, 
must be our ruin—this hard doctrine we certainly thought too hard. 
But we abated none of the cheerfulness with which ten years before 
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we had celebrated our centennial, and nobody else has yet advocated 
the sustitution of the idea of the minority—or, as Mr. Arnold more 
delicately puts it, of the remnant—for the idea of the majority. An 
amendment to the Constitution in that sense has yet to be proposed. 
The very minority to whom Mr. Arnold looks for our ultimate salva- 
tion are content to see the destinies of their country in the hands of 
the greater rather than of the lesser number. We all thought his 
opinion a pious opinion, and we liked him none the worse for holding 
it, and for explaining to us with all his inimitable sweetness of 
manner that our success was, or was likely to become, a failure. 

There is a well-known passage in Tocqueville which describes 
with cruel particularity such traits of what he called national vanity 
as attracted his notice in the United States. Writing only four 
years later than Coleridge, the Frenchman remarks :— 


The Americans in their relations with foreigners seem to be impatient of the 
least censure, and insatiable of praise. The most trivial eulogy they are ready to 
accept; the greatest seldom satisfies them ; they tease you at every moment to extol 
them; if you don’t yield to their wish they extol themselves. One is inclined to 
say that, from sheer distrust of their own merit, they wish to have some mirror of it 
constantly before their eyes. 


Tocqueville, whose Democracy in America remains, after more 
than fifty years and in spite of some blemishes and errors, the most 
truthful, the most instructive, the most penetrating of all books on 
the United States, divined at once the secret of the restlessness to 
which so many observers then bore witness. It was from distrust of 
themselves and their country that the Americans of 1830 tormented 
the traveller for his testimony to their greatness. There is a tradi- 
tion, now grown dim, that in those days the too observant Briton in 
his travels beyond sea sometimes perceived in his American kin some- 
thing which he called swagger. That too, if it existed, was only 
another form of self-distrust. It may have been heard in young 
America, just as it may be heard to-day in the playing-fields of Eton, 
or, if 1 dare say so, in the quadrangles of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was not peculiar to America, it is a characteristic of youthfulness 
whether in national life or individual life. 

The pendulum has now swung the other way. If there be one 
thing which I thought more impressive than another in New York, it 
was the note of confidence, of security, of independence of all external 
judgment which made itself continually heard. Lest I should miss 
it, 1 was told, or I may say warned of it on first landing. I had heard 
of this new diapason from Americans visiting Europe, so that the 
effort to adjust oneself to it was less difficult. But I had been told 
also, and by men whose testimony was decisive, that no one could know 
what America was like who had not seen it within a very few years; 
so that I well understand how much I had to learn. What I had to 
master first of all was this radical alteration in the attitude of the 
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American mind toward the European world. It was not an attitude 
of hostility, still less of reproach, but of indifference or, as I said, of 
independence. What will England think, or Europe? is a question 
which no American, it would seem, or few Americans, cared now to 
ask. We have grown into the state of mind which Coleridge calls 
John Bullism, a state in which, to quote a none too lenient critic, 
‘the blame of foreigners does not disturb him, and their praise 
scarcely flatters him. We hold himself in face of the whole world 
in a reserve full of disdain; full also,’ adds this severe observer, ‘ of 
ignorance ;’ which seems harsh. We are not likely to admit that we 
have in this matter imitated you or borrowed from you. We speak 
of it, when challenged, as a state of natural growth, as an inevitable 
incident of that immense development, that marvellous prosperity, 
which during the last ten years has become more marvellous than 
before. The American looks about him and sees what he himself 
has done, what his country has become, what a nation this con- 
federacy of States has become; and he hears from every European, and 
reads in every European journal, that the United States must be 
reckoned among the Great Powers of the world. This last acknowledg- 
ment he accepts once for all, and he says to himself that henceforward 
what concerns him is American judgment upon things American, 
and that only. He has no need to appeal to a foreign tribunal. 

Possibly I state this too strongly, when my only aim is to state it 
briefly. But I may mention an incident of my first day’s visit which 
will serve as an illustration. Mr. Henry George had lately been 
nominated or had nominated himself, for mayor of New York city. 
A dozen men, many of whom might be called representative men, 
were sitting round a table and discussing his chances. I said that 
nothing which could happen in New York would make a deeper 
impression, or a worse impression, on European opinion than the 
election of Mr. George. My remark fell entirely flat and elicited no 
response. At the end of the evening my host said to me: ‘You 
were the only person in the room who had ever thought or cared 
what view people in Europe might take of George’s election.’ 

I may instance also a criticism I heard made on an American 
Minister who had served abroad with distinction to himself, and 
credit to his Government. A certain measure of undeserved unpopu- 
larity was his reward at home, and when I asked the reason the 
answer was, that X. had sought to cultivate the goodwill of the people 
among whom he lived rather than of his own. In vain I asked 
whether this was not one of the objects for which we sent envoys 
into foreign parts. The inexorable patriot with whom I was con- 
versing replied sternly that the first duty of a public servant was 
to be acceptable to the public whom he served. I did not pursue the 
controversy, but I may say here that I do not think this is a true 
account of the matter. The American public knows very well that 
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the first condition of efficiency in a Foreign Minister is ability to get 
on with the officials and the people among whom his lot is cast. Nor 
is our diplomatic service arranged on a principle likely to expose a 
Minister for too long a period to the corrupting influences, if such 
there be, of life in European capitals. We have, however, not yet 
come to the point of electing our diplomatists by popular suffrage, 
nor are their relations to the community quite the same as those of 
an alderman to his constituents. 

There are, in fact, many limitations upon the universality of this 
purely American standard which a portion of the American public 
seem disposed to set up. I should do them injustice if I likened it 
to that obsolete form of public spirit which expressed itself in the 
muscular exercise known as waving the Star-spangled Banner. We 
ourselves have laughed that out of fashion. It is, I think, in political 
circles above all others that the disposition exists to judge men and 
things with exclusive reference to what they call a national standard. 
The American who is not immersed in affairs sees very clearly that 
nothing in the long run could be less beneficial to his country than 
a line of thought or condition of mind which leads straight to provin- 
cialism. He has no wish to shut out foreign influences ; he is confident 
that, in competition with domestic influences, they will speedily find 
their level. He has before him the example of France, which, more 
than any other European nation, except perhaps Spain, has taken 
local opinion as a sufficient guide in politics and everything else. 
He does not think the god Chauvin a desirable deity, nor is he dis- 
posed to set up any similar image, or to fall down and worship it 
should anybody else set it up. He is not ready to admit that any 
large number of Americans are disposed, like the Chinese, to look 
upon Europeans as foreign devils, or to build a Chinese wall along the 
Atlantic coast. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more remote from the Chinese idea 
than the spirit of eager receptiveness which, though we do not all 
admit it, is now more than ever an American characteristic. We 
borrow, and borrow freely, elsewhere than in the money market. 
There is hardly a limit to our interests in European matters. I 
must pass on with the merest allusion to social influences from abroad, 
and to the actual social condition of New York, which deserves to 
be studied at some length. That our private galleries are filled with 
masterpieces from every European studio—the English, alas! ex- 
cepted—that English and French actors tread the American stage; 
that German opera is the only opera which pays—facts of this 
kind, too, significant as they are, I have no space to discuss. If we 
are less sensitive than formerly to the English verdict upon an 
American book, we read more English books, and judge them for 
ourselves none the less freely because we ocasionally omit to recognise 
the author’s right to payment in something more substantial than 
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popularity. As this seems to touch that long-vexed question of 
international copyright, let me say in passing, that while American 
publishers once opposed such a measure, it is now the English pub- 
lisher who stands between the English author and American copy- 
right—he and the American free-trader who has joined hands with 
him in favour of the foreign manufacture of books for American 
circulation. The newspapers which are loudest in the assertion of 
what they call the American principle in politics and other matters 
are those which print the greatest amount of European news. That is 
one of those facts—they might be called phenomena—which present 
themselves most conspicuously to the traveller in the United States. 
Never has the space devoted to foreign news been so great. The 
cheapness of cable rates has, no doubt, much to do with the recent 
increase ; but if foreign despatches could be had for nothing they 
would not be printed unless there was a demand for them—a public 
that wanted to read them. Nor is it in the New York papers only 
that they are to be found. Cincinnati and Chicago and St. Louis 
are rivals to New York, and, so far as mere quantity goes, some of 
the Western papers surpass those of the Atlantic seaboard. When 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on introducing’ his Home Rule Bill was cabled 
to America, some surprise was expressed in England that so much 
money should be spent, and so much space given to a speech dealing 
with the details of a complicated measure. It was not the first 
instance, and certainly will not be the last. 

The course of English politics is known in America almost as 
accurately as here; and of many things besides politics. The leading 
figures in English public life are not less familiar to the newspaper 
reader of New York than to him of Manchester or Edinburgh, and it 
may safely be said that the successive phases of the Cabinet crisis 
which began with the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill have 
been followed in detail in the newer Western States, the very names 
of which would puzzle an English audience. It is easy to retort that 
we care for personalties more than for principle, and for gossip rather 
than facts. A foreigner in a querulous mood might apply Walpole’s 
story of Wilkes to some of the wilder spirits of Western journalism. 
The Governor of Calais asked Wilkes how far the liberty of the press 
extended in England. Wilkes answered, ‘I cannot tell, but I am 
trying to know.’ The Kentuckian complains of what seems to him 
a certain stiffness of deportment in English journalism—not by any 
means in all of it—and insists that decorum is only another word for 
dulness. This is an opinion which may have nothing but audacity 
to recommend it ; but it is an opinion, and may be recorded as such, 
and taken for what it is worth. 

On the whole, it may be said that the American view of British 
affairs is often sympathetic, sometimes humorous, seldom indifferent, 
never ignorant. I will leave it to the Englishman himself to deter- 
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mine how much of this description would apply to his knowledge of 
what goes on in America. The American who visits this country is 
prone to contrast the meagre telegrams from home in the English 
papers with the copious despatches from Europe in his own press; 
and to make reflections upon the want of enterprise and want of 
interest in things American which he thinks he discovers in London. 
The word ‘ insularity’ sometimes falls from his lips, which I am told 
ought never to be used. [Illustrations of this American openness of 
mind might be multipled indefinitely; but I have perhaps said 
enough to show that, if we choose to judge events from our own point 
of view, it is not because we are unacquainted with other points of 
view. The last thing we are likely to do is to close our ears to the 
stir of the European forces whence issued no long time ago our own 


world. 


G. W. SMALLEY. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AsTRONOMERS have from the first introduction of photography used 
this art, which to them of all others promised to be the most useful. 
The many difficulties in the way of obtaining accurate observations 
of heavenly bodies, and the limited time during which such observa- 
tions could be made and recorded in a sufficiently accurate manner, 
especially in such cases as solar eclipses, gave great importance to 
the plan of using this limited time to obtain a permanent picture 
that could afterwards be observed, scrutinised, and delt with under 
the most favourable conditions, as if it were the image of the real 
object seen in the telescope. ; 

The immense advantage that such a plan offered prompted 
astronomers to develope and apply photography as fully as possible 
in this direction. 

Within one year of the publication of the details of the daguer- 
reotype process, Draper, in America, had taken a picture of the 
moon. But little beyond merely experimental work was done in 
this we y. 

With the introduction of the collodion process in 1851 an enor- 
mous advance was made, and from this time astronomical photography 
became a firmly established art. Many workers soon brought out 
all the capabitities of this process, and on such objects as the sun, 
the moon, and some of the brighter stars, much good work was done ; 
some of the results obtained by the earlier workers remaining un- 
rivalled, but the limit to further advance was reached, and persistent 
effort failed to carry the capabilities of the process further. And so 
matters remained until the introduction of the gelatine dry plate. 

With the introduction of this new process all the technical 
difficulties that surrounded the old process disappeared, and the 
astronomer found himself in possession of a method of observation 
and record, not indeed new in frinciple, but so enormously superior 
to that previously used, that had not this method been the result of 
a process of evolution, but suddenly put in his hands in its present 
perfected state, he would certainly have deemed it as great a 
boon as that given by the invention of the telescope itself. 

The object of this paper is to show how this new method is 
Superior to the old, what has been already done, how in many cases 
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by it the old method of eye observation may be with advantage 
entirely superseded, and above all how important it is that the work 
that is now possible should be at once put in hand. 

In using the collodion wet plate process the manipulative skill 
required was considerable. The process was a continuous one. The 
preparation of the plate, the exposure, and the development had all 
to follow in proper time. This involved a state of preparedness as 
regards apparatus and chemicals that required unremitting care on 
the part of the astronomer, who could not choose his own time for 
exposing the plate, but had to wait often night after night till the 
opportunity came. The marvel is that such excellent results were 
obtained by the workers with this process. It speaks much for the 
care and skill that was given. In addition to these cares, the exposure 
of the plate had always to be limited to the time it would remain moist. 
This defect, together with the great comparative want of sensitive- 
ness, limited the application entirely to objects bright enough to 
produce an image in this time. The gelatine dry plate process 
differs in many essential points. The plates can be prepared before- 
hand under the best conditions; the exposure may be made at any 
time, and for any length of time, continued even, if necessary, night 
after night; ai.d the development may be done at any time after 
exposure. Those advantages alone would place this process far 
above the other for convenience, but they are as nothing in com- 
parison with the greater amount of sensitiveness that this process 
gives, amounting to, at the least, thirty or forty times as much. It 
is in this respect that the dry plate is so superior to the wet. 
Manipulative difficulties are as nothing; they can be, and were in 
the case of the wet plate, overcome by care; but the want of 
sensitiveness was the fatal defect of the wet plate. For everything, 
when sufficient light was available, it was as good as any other—in 
some respects possibly better; but the telescope could always show 
more than it could photograph. 

With the gelatine plate the greater sensitiveness, combined with 
such long exposures as may be given, enables photographs to be 
taken not only of all the objects that the telescope is capable of 
showing to the eye, but of objects that are too faint to be seen, and 
thus to render these otherwise invisible objects visible. 

This very remarkable result prompts some interesting inquiries 
into the difference between observations made directly, and those 
made indirectly by means of photography. In making his apparatus 
the photographer has, consciously or not, produced such an arrange- 
ment as amounts almost to a direct copy of nature’s construction of 
the eye. I do not know if the comparison has ever been made 
before, but it is extremely interesting to note how very closely art 
has imitated nature to produce similar ends. 

Both the apparatus of the photographer and the eye have optical 
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means of producing an image. Both have means of altering the 
amount of light going through this lens or optical arrangement by 
the stop in the lens and by the iris in the eye. Both have means of 
altering the focus of the image by shifting the lens in one case, and 
by altering the curves of the lens in the other. Both have a dark 
chamber to keep out other light than that needed to form the image, 
with means to cover the lens if needed; and both have a sensitive 
screen on which the image falls, and where it is dealt with. 

It is at this point where the similarity ceases, though the com- 
parison between the sensitive film and the retina might be carried 
further. 

In the eye the retina evidently acts as a transmitter of the 
sensations produced by the image to the brain, where such sensations 
are recorded, so that the power of the eye is limited by the power of 
the brain to record, as well as by the power of the retina to perceive. 
In comparison with the sensitive film, the eye as an observing and 
recording instrument has two serious defects: (a) If the amount of 
light from an object is insufficient to excite sensation, this object 
does not become visible, no matter how long it may be gazed at. 
(6) The eye can only deal with the image piece by piece. The seeing 
power of the eye, as regards the angular extent of the field taken in, 
is very great; but the observing power of the eye is limited to a 
very small central portion, so that though a great field may be seen 
in a general way, it can be observed only by a long process of piece 
by piece investigation. ‘This does not permit different parts of an 
image to be compared at the same instant. 

In those respects where the eye breaks down the sensitive film 
excels. In dealing with faint objects the lack of light can be made 
up by sufficient exposure, so that the effective light is not, as in the 
eye, that forming the image, but the total accumulated light falling 
during the time the exposure is prolonged. It is in this way that 
with a certain sized telescope all the stars in a field of given size, 
visible to the eye, can be photograped with a certain exposure of 
the sensitive plate; then, by increasing the length of exposure 
beyond this point, if stars are in the field of view too faint to be seen, 
they will yet be photographed and thus rendered visible. And this 
will hold good no matter how large the telescope that may be used. 
With the most powerful telescope in existence, supposing, as we may 
safely do, that the number of stars of decreasing degrees of brightness 
is infinite, then therewill always be stars that can be photographed 
by this telescope that would otherwise for ever remain invisible, and 
so of nebule. 

It is certain that such a means of examining the heavens would 
have a great bearing om questions concerning the distribution of the 
nebule and stars, and on the architecture of the heavens. It must 
add enormously to our knowledge in this direction. 
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In dealing with a large image the sensitive film has no preference. 
The action takes place over the whole extent of the sensitive film, 
no matter how complex this image may be, and all parts are recorded 
with fidelity at the same time. 

This power of photography in this respect is wonderfully shown 
in the photographs of the sun’s surface by Janssen, where delicate 
differences in the appearance of the surface that would be quite 
beyond the eye are shown with perfect fidelity as they exist at the 
particular small fraction of a second during which the exposure lasts. 

And it is also shown in the photographs of the Orion nebula 
taken in 1883, where all the most delicate structure of this most 
wonderful object is shown in proper relative intensity throughout, in 
a way that it would be simply futile to attempt to imitate by eye 
and hand. 

Through the fact that rays that are most energetic on the sensi- 
tive film are not those that are most energetic in exciting the sen- 
sation of light in the eye, there will be a certain difference between 
the appearance of stars and other objects in which red or blue light 
predominates. A great deal has been made of this possible difference, 
but in practice it is very much less than has been expected, and the 
effect is only to make a slight difference between what is seen and 
what is photographed, the comparison between one photograph and 
another not being affected. To meet the case it will be quite 
sufficient, and as convenient, to compare stars or nebule by the 
photographic magnitude, as measured by their effect on the sensitive 
film, as it is to use magnitudes got by eye estimation, even when 
assisted by any of the photometers now in use. 

The instruments used by the astronomer in photographing the 
various heavenly bodies differ in power according to the purpose for 
which they are intended to be used. 

The immense difference between the brightest and the faintest 
object that has to be photographed is hardly to be realised. In the 
case of the sun the light is so great that special means have to be 
used to reduce the action to a very small fraction of a second of time; 
while with such a nebula as is just to be seen in a moderate-sized 
telescope, the light may be so faint as not to exceed the one twenty- 
thousandth of that received from a candle (of the usual standard 
size) shining at a distance of one quarter of a mile. This is according 
to an estimate made by Dr. Huggins in his spectroscopic work on the 
constitution of the nebulze. Such different objects require different 
instruments, as can well be imagined. 

Speaking generally, the image that the telescope produces, and 
which is in eye observations examined by aid of an eyepiece, is that 
generally photographed by placing the sensigive plate in the exact 
point where this image is formed. 

In the case of reflecting telescopes, where the rays of light are 
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not dispersed by the reflection, this image is as perfect for photo- 
graphy as for ordinary observation. 

With refracting telescopes this does not hold good; the image 
made for visual purposes is not that best suited for photography, and 
if such a telescope is used for this purpose, the best focus for the 
photographic rays is found by experiment. The image in this case 
can never be so good as in the reflector. 

It is, however, possible to make the refractor as well fitted for 
photographic work as for visual, but in this case such an instrument is 
of little or no use for eye observation. In the case of large telescopes, 
primarily intended for ordinary work, the correction required to the 
lens to adapt it to the purpose of photography can be made by 
another lens placed in front of the object ylass. Such is the plan 
that is to be adopted with the great Lick telescope, now being 
erected at Mount Hamilton, California. Object glasses specially 
made for photography are very excellent in work. The magnificent 
photograph of the moon produced by Rutherford in 1864, as well as 
the wonderful star charts of the Pleiades he also made, were made 
with such a lens (of about nine inches aperture). Dr. Gould used a 
similar lens in his photographic work at Cordova; and the Brothers 
Henry of Paris made in 1885 such a lens of about thirteen inches 
diameter. With this lens they have taken the beautiful photographs 
that all the world has heard of. 

Both the refractor and the reflector are available for photography : 
which of the the two telescopes will give the best results is yet an open 
question. For ordinary or eye observation the relative merits are so 
evenly balanced that outside considerations often determine the 
matter either way. The very much greater cost of the refractor will 
always be an important consideration in favour of the reflector, while 
the capacity for practically unlimited increase in size and power makes 
the latter the only telescope for a certain class of work. 

In moderate sizes the photographic work done by the refractor is 
very fine from the absence of air currents in the tube, and from the 
optical perfection of the image. Reflectors of similar size have not 
yet produced such fine star or planetary photographs, chiefly because 
the image in the reflector is deformed by the arms that are used in 
the ordinary construction to carry the small mirror or the photo- 
graphic plate, as the case may be. This is a defect that can be 
entirely removed in two ways, either by using a large plane mirror 
in front of the concave mirror, perforated so that the image may be 
formed at the back of the plane, or by placing at the mouth of the 
tube of the telescope a parallel plate of glass to carry the small mirror 
or the plate. This plate of glass can be made a lens of extremely 
flat curves as being mgre easily made, and the slight effect on the 
light passing through can be utilised either to render a spherical 
mirror effective or in combination with a mirror figured to match effect 
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the same end. The advantages of the latter plan are very great as 
putting a stop to air currents; experiment has shown me that it is 
quite feasible. 

In any telescope where a mirror or combination of mirrors is 
used, or one object glass, the field of view is strictly limited to an 
angular amount of about one degree from the centre of the field, a 
circle of about two degrees being the most that can be taken as free 
from objectionable distortion when flat plates are used to support the 
sensitive film; by using curved plates a slightly larger field would 
be got, but the use of such plates would be extremely inconvenient. 
The available field of the reflector cannot be increased. But the 
refractor, by suitable combinations of lenses similar to those in wlrat is 
known as a rectilinear photographic lens, can be made to give a 
field of view very much larger, perfect enough over perhaps ten 
degrees for the purpose of stellar photography—a matter of immense 
value where the photography of the whole heavens is in contem- 
plation. 

The primary image has been, as a rule, that which it has been found 
best to photograph (excepting with the sun, where the light is so 
enormously great, and it was not only advisable but necessary to 
enlarge the image, as was done in the photoheliograph devised by 
Dr. De la Rue, which has been the copy for those since used all over 
the world), but there is now less need to sacrifice everything to 
reducing the time of exposure, hence an amplification of this 
primary image can be made with great advantage. 

Without exception everything that the astronomer deals with is 
in a continual state of apparent motion. The telescope must have 
means of counteracting this motion, due to the rotation of the earth, 
and this involves a degree of perfection in the mounting of telescopes 
and in the clocks for driving them that is not easily attained. 

Exposures of hours at a time must be made, and the total 
deviation of the image on the sensitive film must not exceed the 
one-thousandth of an inch, or the picture will be spoilt; and means 
must also be provided for correcting other possible changes of posi- 
tion due to refraction or other causes. These are mechanical diff- 
culties, and require nothing but care and skill to overcome. 

A large amount of work has not yet been done by this new 
method ; sufficient, however, with almost every heavenly object to 
show its power. 

In eclipse work it has been used with every possible advantage. 

On the moon it has hardly been tried in the way in which it 
will undoubtedly be most successful, that is by direct enlargements 
of small portions. This is a kind of work that can be taken up by 
many observers, and would be infinitely better than wasting time 
in making sketches or drawings. 

On the planets by far the most successful planetary photograph 
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has been taken by the Brothers Henry with the telescope already 
mentioned, using a magnification of the primary image of about 
eleven times. Such a photograph as this is of real value as a 
picture. They have also produced some very fine photographs of 
Jupiter, and the satellite of Neptune has been photographed in all 
parts of its orbit. 

And if another proof were wanting of the marvellous power of 
photography, it is in the photograph of Hyperion, the faintest 
satellite of Saturn, taken with but one half-hour’s exposure. This 
satellite is so faint that it requires a very powerful telescope and 
good eye to see it even under favourable circumstances. 

With comets this new process has been very successful. The 
astronomers at the Cape of Good Hope succeeded, in 1882, in get- 
ting very fine photographs of the great comet with exposure of one 
to two hours by means of an ordinary portrait camera and lens 
strapped to the equatorial of the observatory. The first photo- 
graphs of comets had been taken the previous year in England and 
in France, but those taken at the Cape of Good Hope are certainly 
the finest pictures of comets yet produced. 

Draper working in America took some photographs of the Orion 
nebula as early as 1880 witha reflector of eleven inches aperture 
by Clark. Photographs of this and other nebule have been taken 
by myself, using a three-foot reflector, with a result that shows most 
conclusively the perfect suitability of photography to this work. 

As showing still further what can be done with nebule, the 
srothers Henry have actually discovered a nebula by photography 
entirely—that is to say, that until seen on their plate it had not 
been seen before. This occurred in taking a photograph of the 
Pleiades group, when a peculiar spiral-shaped nebula was found to 
partly surround the star Maia, while the wonderful nebula near 
Merope came out in quite a new character, and a detached portion 
of this nebula that I had noticed with a three-foot telescope in 
1880 is distinctly shown, though a fainter nebula that I then dis- 
covered near Alcyone does not show on the same plate. This has 
been photographed in England by Mr. Roberts using a reflector. 

With the stars much has been done in England and more in 
France by the Brothers Henry with the telescope already mentioned. 

Rutherford, who employed a telescope specially constructed for 
photography, made some very fine photographs of star groups, 
particularly of the Pleiades: this was in 1864. Some of his remarks 
written about this time in connection with the future of astronomical 
photography are so interesting, in view of what has recently been 
done, that they are well worth repeating. He says :— 

Since the completion of the photographic objective, but one fine night has 


occurred (the 6th of March) with a fine atmosphere, and on that occasion the 
instrument was occupied with the moon; so that, as vet, I have not tested its 
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powers upon close double stars, 2// being the nearest pair it has been tried upon. 
This distance is quite manageable, provided the stars are of nearly equal magnitude. 

The power to obtain images of the seventh magnitude stars with so moderate 
an aperture promises to develop and increase the application of photography to the 
mapping of the sidereal heavens, and in some measure to realise the hopes which 
have so long been deferred and disappointed. 

It would not be difficult to arrange a camera box capable of exposing a surface 
sufficient to obtain a map of two degrees square, and with instruments of large 
aperture we may hope to reach much smaller stars than I have yet taken. There 
is also every probability that the chemistry of photography will be very much 
improved and more sensitive methods devised. 


These words are prophetic. The sensitive methods have been 
devised, and the result is that the anticipations formed by Ruther- 
ford in 1864 are now more than fulfilled, the Brothers Henry 
in Paris having taken plates containing somewhat more than two 
degrees square, with one hour’s exposure, in which literally thou- 
sands of stars are shown down to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
magnitude in their proper relative positions and magnitudes. 

These photographs have drawn general attention to this way of 
charting stars, and the immense advantage it has over the old 
method of making charts, where each star has to be separately 
measured, and its magnitude determined by eye estimation, and 
then from the data thus furnished a map made by hand. 

Professor Peters, of Clinton, has lately published twenty star 
charts of stars down to the eleventh magnitude, each about five 
degrees square. Those maps took Professor Peters many years of 
most laborious work, and during their construction he discovered 
many minor planets. By photography these charts can be produced 
in as many hours as it took Professor Peters years to make them, 
and by a direct comparison of such photographs taken at short 
intervals these minor planets would have discovered themselves by 
the change of pusition. 

It is easy to see what an immense amount of real work can be 
done if we can do in hours what before took years, and do the work 
in a better manner, as it must be in cases where there is an utter 
absence of handwork. 

With such magnificent results from the application of photo- 
graphy to forming these star charts, it is not to be wondered at that 
the extension of this plan to the whole heavens should be put forward. 

The French astronomers have proposed such a scheme, and it is 
intended to hold a conference of astronomers in the month of April 
at Paris for the purpose of discussing this plan and agreeing upon 
a common line of action. The idea of thus charting the whole of the 
stars on a large and uniform scale is a splendid one, and is well worth 
the most serious attention and consideration. As far as the plans 
have been published, or rather, to speak more correctly, as far as the 
suggestions have yet gone, it is proposed to use the scale on which 
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the star photographs already alluded to have been taken, and to 
undertake the work by the help and co-operation of ten or twelve 
observatories in different parts of the world. Now the surface 
covered by each plate is about six square degrees; but to allow for 
plates free from distortion it would be much safer to take four 
square degrees as the size of each plate—to take the whole heavens 
would take about 11,000 such plates, without allowing for duplica- 
tion. If eleven observatories joined in the work, the number of 
perfect plates from each would be 1,000. Allowing that with one 
telescope 100 plates could be taken in one year, this would mean 
ten years for the whole work of photography. The total surface of 
the glass pictures would be about 2,000 square feet, and the number 
of negatives, as stated above, about 11,000, the number of stars alto- 
gether amounting to from ten to twenty millions—truly a gigantic task 
when looked at in this way. That some such work as this would be 
of the greatest value to future astronomers, goes without saying. It 
would be for them the most valuable gift we could make, and our 
duty in this matter is too plain to avoid in any way. In what way 
the work will eventually be done, remains to be decided. It seems 
to me that in any undertaking of this ‘kind the whole work should be 
completed within a few years; five years at the very utmost should 
suffice for completing the work, even to the publication of the results. 

But these and other matters will no doubt be fully discussed and 
considered, and every care be taken not only to consider the cost in 
time and money, but the more important matter of publishing the 
results of the photographic work as it goes on. 

The work is such that it must be done by international co-opera- 
tion if at all, and in that case the scheme must be one acceptable 
not only to astronomers, but to those who, though not astronomers, 
have the power to make or mar such plans. 

Apart from this grand scheme of photographing the sidereal 
heavens, there is an immense amount of most valuable work that 
can be undertaken without any particular co-operation. In every 
direction photography can be most usefully employed, and indeed 
must be, if any real progress is to be made. Such work as is done 
at Greenwich must go on; it is not any part of photographic work 
to determine absolute places.! It can deal best with the physical 
aspect of the heavenly bodies. In the case of star maps, it must be 
understood that the relative magnitudes and positions of the stars 
inter se, and the readiness with which one map or plate can be compared 
directly with another, will be the chief reason for preferring them to 
the charts obtained in other ways, apart, of course, from the con- 


1 For relative places it seems admirable; in the skilful hands of Professor 
Pritchard at Oxford it seems to be suited for such delicate work as the determination 
of parallax, his investigations, extending over seven months, giving most accordant 
values for the parallaxes of 611 and 612 Cygni. 
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sideration of their greater freedom from personal error and the 
question of their rapid production. 

The surface of the sun is one of the things that could be studied 
by aid of photography applied on a sufficiently large scale. 

Work could be done on the moon and on the planets that would 
be most valuable. Search might be made for a major planet beyond 
Neptune. If one does exist, it will most probably be found, like 
Uranus and Neptune, very near the ecliptic. If such a planet is 
ever found, it will certainly be by photography, unless it happens to 
be stumbled upon. The satellites of the planets should be photo- 
graphed, and efforts made to find any that may be yet undiscovered, 
as there certainly must be. 

Above all, monographs of the more important nebulze should be at 
once made with all the care that is possible. Those monographs should 
be printed in carbon and widely distributed. The work should be 
carried on till the whole of the known nebule are photographed. 

There is not in all the various work that can be done by photo- 
graphy any use that it can be put to where the results are of greater 
value. No better proof exists of this, and also of the uselessness of 
hand and eye work, than the history of what has been done on the 
Orion nebula, as brought into one book by Professor Holden, now 
President of the State University, San Francisco. 

There is not another object in the heavens, excepting, perhaps, 
the moon, that has been more persistently examined and more care- 
fully drawn than this nebula; yet, with all the labour that has been 
spent upon it, there is not one single drawing that is worth anything 
as regards the shape and brightness of any one part. These draw. 
ings differ so amongst themselves, that if the brighter stars were 
taken away, and the drawings given to any ordinary person not 
particularly conversant with the shape of the nebula, he would not 
be able with certainty to put them all the right way up, and yet 
on the differences between such drawings evidence of change in 
form and brightness has been gravely discussed. This difference in 
the drawings is not due to want of care or skill on the part of the 
draughtsman in every case; it is simply from the fact that no two 
men will see the nebula in the same way, and, if they could, would not 
be able to put it down on paper as they saw it. Yet the nebula does 
not change; dozens of photographs have been compared, and though 
differences in the light of some of the stars have been found—show- 
ing that these are what are known as variable stars—not the least 
evidence of any change in any part of the nebula is visible. Yet it 
is quite possible that changes may be going on that longer time 
than two or three years is necessary to show. If there are such 
changes, they will be detected by a comparison of the photographs 
without the slightest doubt or difficulty, especially if care is taken 
to have many photographs taken with different exposures, so as to 
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get the boundary lines of the brighter parts first, and then by 
longer and longer exposures enlarge the contour lines till the whole 
nebula is pictured. 

There is yet another most important application of photography 
—that is, in spectroscopic investigations. It was in this research 
that the dry plate process was first used for the purpose of astronomy 
by Dr. Huggins. In this particular work the advantages of the dry 


plate are of more value than ever. 
Much of the work that it is now practicable to do in various 


branches of physical astronomy can be undertaken by private obser- 
vatories if they are provided with the necessary apparatus; but in so 
many cases existing observatories have not only their special work 
already cut out, but from one cause or another the taking up of a 
new branch of work could not be possible. The great hope is in 
the establishment of as many private observatories as possible, each 
taking up a special class of work. Failing this, the only hope is in 
the establishment of an observatory, either by private enterprise or 
public subscription, or by the nation, where the work could be under- 
taken in a manner best calculated to produce good results. One 
thing can be said in favour of such an observatory: the work when 
done would be real tangible work, the value of which would not be 


problematical in any way. 
Such an observatory need not necessarily be of a permanent 


character; so many things, such as monographs of nebule, star 
clusters, and special objects of that character, when done and the 
results published, may be then left, the chief aim being to obtain 
at once the best photographs, not only from the value they have at the 
present moment as pictures of the objects, but for the value they 


will have in the future. 
Such an observatory should be devoted exclusively to astrunomi- 


cal photography. The instruments absolutely essential would be a 
reflecting telescope of the largest possible size, of silver on glass, for 
special work on nebulze and similar work; a large enlarging tele- 
scope for lunar and planetary work. Beyond these, provision might 


be made for stellar photography, and for spectroscopic work. 
Something of this kind ought to be done. We have had the 


benefit of the labours of those who came before us, and have thus 
incurred an obligation to carry on the work in the best possible way, 
not only tor the immediate results, but for the benefit of those who 
will come after us, to whom work done now will be of the most 
intense interest. The future astronomer will not only have the hea- 
venly bodies as he then sees them, but he will have them as they now 
exist to us. The photographs thus handed down will be compared 
with photographs taken by him, and these again will be available for 
his successors, becoming more and more valuable as they become 


older, 
A, A, CoMMON, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF ANARCHY. 


ANARCHY (d-dpy7), the No-Government system of Socialism, has a 
double origin. It is an outgrowth of the two great movements of 
thought in the economical and the political fields which characterise 
our century, and especially its second part. In common with all 
Socialists, the anarchists hold that the private ownership of land, 
capital, and machinery has had its time; that it is condemned to dis- 
appear; and that all requisites for production must, and will, become 
the common property of society, and be managed in common by the 
producers of wealth. And, in common with the most advanced repre- 
sentatives of political Radicalism, they maintain that the ideal of the 
political organisation of society is a condition of things where the func- 
tions of government are reduced to a minimum, and the individual 
recovers his full liberty of initiative and action for satisfying, by means 
of free groups and federations—freely constituted—all the infinitely 
varied needs of the human being. As regards Socialism, most of the 
anarchists arrive at its ultimate conclusion, that is, at a complete 
negation of the wage-system and at.communism. And with reference 
to political organisation, by giving a further development to the above- 
mentioned part of the Radical programme, they arrive at the conclusion 
that the ultimate aim of society is the reduction of the functions 
of government to #/—that is, to a society without government, to 
An-archy. The anarchists maintain, moreover, that such being the 
ideal of social and political organisation, they must not remit it to 
future centuries, but that only those changes in our social organi- 
sation which are in accordance with the above double ideal, and con- 
stitute an approach to it, will have a chance of life and be beneficial 
for the commonwealth. 

As to the method followed by the anarchist thinker, it differs to 
a great extent from that followed by the Utopists. The anarchist 
thinker does not resort to metaphysical conceptions (like the ‘ natural 
rights,’ the ‘duties of the State,’ and so on) for establishing what 
are, in his opinion, the best conditions for realising the greatest 
happiness of humanity. He follows, on the contrary, the course 
traced by the modern philosophy of evolution—without entering, 
however, the slippery route of mere analogies so often resorted to by 
Herbert Spencer. He studies human society as it is now and was in 
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the past ; and, and without either endowing men altogether, or separate 
individuals, with superior qualities which they do not possess, he 
merely considers society as an aggegation of organisms trying to 
find out the best ways of combining the wants of the individual with 
those of co-operation for the welfare of the species. He studies 
society and tries to discover its ‘endencies, past and present, its 
growing needs, intellectual and economical ; and in his ideal he 
merely points out in which direction evolution goes. He distinguishes 
between the real wants and tendencies of human aggregations and 
the accidents (want of knowledge, migrations, wars, conquests) which 
prevented these tendencies from being satisfied, or temporarily 
paralysed them. And he concludes that the two most prominent, 
although often unconscious, tendencies throughout our history were: 
a tendency towards integrating our labour for the production of all 
riches in common, so as finally to render it impossible to discriminate 
the part of the common production due to the separate individual ; 
and a tendency towards the fullest freedom of the individual for the 
prosecution of all aims, beneficial both for himself and for society at 
large. The ideal of the anarchist is thus a mere summing-up of 
what he considers to be the next phase of evolution. It is no longer 
a matter of faith; it is a matter for scientific discussion. 

In fact, one of the leading features of our century is the growth 
of Socialism and the rapid spreading of Socialist views among the 
working classes. How could it be otherwise? We have witnessed 
during the last seventy years an unparalleled sudden increase of 
our powers of production, resulting in an accumulation of wealth 
which has outstripped the most sanguine expectations. But, owing 
to our wage system, this increase of wealth—due to the combined 
efforts of men of science, of managers, and workmen as_ well—has 
resulted only in an unprevented accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the owners of capital; while an increase of misery for the great 
numbers, and an insecurity of life for all, have been the lot of the work- 
men. The unskilled labourers, in continuous search for labour, are 
falling into an unheard-of destitution; and even the best paid 
artisans and skilled workmen, who undoubtedly are living now 
a more comfortable life than before, labour under the permanent 
menace of being thrown, in their turn, into the same conditions as 
the unskilled paupers, in consequence of some of the continuous 
and unavoidable fluctuations of industry and caprices of capital. 
The chasm between the modern millionaire who squanders the pro- 
duce of human labour in a gorgeous and vain luxury, and the 
pauper reduced to a miserable and insecure existence, is thus grow- 
ing more and more, so as to break the very unity of society—the 
harmony of its life—and to endanger the progress of its further 
development. At the same time, the working classes are the less 
inclined patiently to endure this division of society into two classes, 
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as they themselves become more and more conscious of the wealth- 
producing power of modern industry, of the part played by labour in 
the production of wealth, and of their own capacities of organisation. 
In proportion as all classes of the community take a more lively part 
in public affairs, and knowledge spreads among the masses, their 
longing for equality becomes stronger, and their demands of social 
reorganisation become louder and louder: they can be ignored no 
more. The worker claims his share in the riches he produces; 
he claims his share in the management of production; and he 
claims not only some additional well-being, but also his full rights 
in the higher enjoyments of science and art. These claims, which 
formerly were uttered only by the social reformer, begin now to be 
made by a daily growing minority of those who work in the factory 
or till the acre; and they so conform with our feelings of justice, 
that they find support in a daily growing minority amidst the 
privileged classes themselves. Socialism becomes thus ¢he idea of 
the nineteenth century; and neither coercion nor pseudo-reforms 
can stop its further growth, 

Much hope of improvement was laid, of course, in the extension 
of political rights to the working classes. But these concessions, 
unsupported as they were by corresponding changes in the economi- 
cal relations, proved delusory. They did not materially improve the 
conditions of the great bulk of the workmen. ‘Therefore, the watch- 
word of Socialism is: ‘ Economical freedom, as the only secure basis 
for political freedom.’ And as long as the present wage system, with all 
its bad consequences, remains unaltered, the Socialist watchword will 
continue to inspire the workmen. Socialism will continue to grow 
until it has realised its programme. 

Side by side with this great movement of thought in economical 
matters, a like movement was going on with regard to political 
rights, political organisation, and the functions of government. 
Government was submitted to the same criticism as Capital. While 
most af the Radicals saw in universal suffrage and republican insti- 
tutions the last word of political wisdom, a further step was made by 
the few. The very functions of government and the State, as also their 
relations to the individual, were submitted to a sharper and deeper 
criticism. Representative government having been experimented 
on a wider field than before, its defects became more and more 
prominent. It became obvious that these defects are not merely 
accidental, but inherent to the system itself. Parliament and its 
executive proved to be unable to attend to all the numberless affairs 
of the community and to conciliate the varied and often opposite 
interests of the separate parts of a State. Election proved un- 
able to find out the men who might represent a nation, and manage, 
otherwise than in a party spirit, the affairs they are compelled to 
legislate upon. These defects became so striking that the very 
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principles of the representative system were criticised and their 
justness doubted. Again, the dangers of a centralised government 
became still more conspicuous when the Socialists came to the front 
and asked for a further increase of the powers of government by 
entrusting it with the management of the immense field covered 
now by the economical relations between individuals. The question 
was asked, whether a government, entrusted with the management 
of industry and trade, would not become a permanent danger for 
liberty and peace, and whether it even would be able to be a gocd 
manager ? 

The Socialists of the earlier part of this century did net fully 
realise the immense difficulties of the problem. Convinced as they 
were of the necessity of economical reforms, most of them took no 
notice of the need of freedom for the individual ; and we have had 
social reformers ready to submit society to any kind of theocracy, 
dictatorship, or even Czsarism, in order to obtain reforms in a 
Socialist sense. Therefore we saw, in this country and also on the 
Continent, the division of men of advanced opinions into political 
Radicals and Socialists—the former looking with distrust on the 
latter, as they saw in them a danger‘ for the political liberties which 
have been won by the civilised nations after a long series of struggles. 
And even now, when the Socialists all over Europe are becoming 


political parties, and profess the democratic faith, there remains among 
most impartial men a well-founded fear of the Vo/ksstaat or ‘ popular 
State’ being as great a danger for liberty as any form of autocracy, 
if its government be entrusted with the management of all the 
social organisation, including the production and distribution of 
wealth. 


The evolution of the last forty years prepared, however, the way 
for showing the necessity and possibility of a higher form of social 
organisation which might guarantee economical freedom without re- 
ducing the individual to the 7é/e of a slave to the State. The origins 
of government were carefully studied, and all metaphysical concep- 
tions as to divine or ‘social contract’ derivation having been laid 
aside, it appeared that it is among us of a relatively modern 
origin, and that its powers grew precisely in proportion as_ the 
division of society into the privileged and unprivileged classes was 
growing in the course of ages. Representative government was also 
reduced to its real value—that of an instrument which has rendered 
services in the struggle against autocracy, but not an ideal of free 
political organisation. As to the system of philosophy which saw in 
the State (the Au/tur-Staat) a leader to progress, it was more and more 
shaken as it became evident that progress is the more effective when 
it is not checked by State interference. It thus became obvious that 
a further advance in social life does not lie in the direction of a further 
concentration of power and regulative functions in the hands of a 
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governing body, but in the direction of decentralisation, both territorial 
and functional—in a subdivision of public functions with respect 
both to their sphere of action and to the character of the functions ; 
it is in the abandonment to the initiative of freely constituted groups 
of all those functions which are now considered as the functions of 
government. 

This current of thought found its expression not merely in 
literature, but also, to a limited extent, in life. The uprise of the Paris 
Commune, followed by that of the Commune of Cartagena—a move- 
ment of which the historical bearing seems to have been quite over- 
looked in this country—opened a new page of history. If we analyse 
not only this movement in itself, but also the impression it left in 
the minds and the tendencies which were manifested during the 
communal revolution, we must recognise in it an indication showing 
that in the future human agglomerations which are more advanced 
in their social development will try to start an independent life; and 
that they will endeavour to convert the more backward parts of a 
nation by example, instead of imposing their opinions by law and 
force, or submitting themselves to the majority-rule, which always is a 
mediocrity-rule. At the same time the failure of representative go- 
vernment within the Commune itself proved that self-government and 
self-administration must be carried on further than in a mere territorial 
sense ; to be effective they must be carried on also with regard to 
the various functions of life within the free community; a merely 
territorial limitation of the sphere of action of government will not 
do—representative government being as deficient in a city as it is in 
a nation. Life gave thus a further point in favour of the ro-govern- 
ment theory, and a new impulse to anarchist thought. 

Anarchists recognise the justice of both the just-mentioned ten- 
dencies towards economical and political freedom, and see in them 
two different manifestations of the very same need of equality which 
constitutes the very essence of all struggles mentioned by history. 
Therefore, in common with all Socialists, the anarchist says to the 
political reformer: ‘No substantial reform in the sense of political 
equality, and no limitation of the powers of government, can be 
made as long as society is divided into two hostile camps, and the 
labourer remains, economically speaking, a serf, to his employer.’ 
But to the Popular State Socialist we say also: ‘You cannot 
modify the existing conditions of property without deeply modifying 
at the same time the political organisation. You must limit the 
powers of government and renounce Parliamentary rule. To each 
new economical phasis of life corresponds a new political phasis. 
Absolute monarchy—that is, Court-rule—corresponced to the system 
of serfdom. Representative government corresponds to Capital-rule. 
Both, however, are class-rule. But in a society where the distinction 
between capitalist and labourer has disappeared, there is no need of 
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such a government ; it would be an anachronism, a nuisance. Free 
workers would require a free organisation, and this cannot have 
another basis than free agreement and free co-operation, without 
sacrificing the autonomy of the individual to the all-pervading inter- 
ference of the State. The no-capitalist system implies the no-govern- 
ment system.’ ‘ 

Meaning thus the emancipation of man from the oppressive 
powers of capitalist and government as well, the system of anarchy 
becomes a synthesis of the two powerful currents of thought which 
characterise our century. 

In arriving at these conclusions anarchy proves to be in accord- 
ance with the conclusions arrived at by the philosophy of evolution. 
By bringing to light the plasticity of organisation, the philosophy 
of evolution has shown the admirable adaptivity of organisms to 
their conditions of life, and the ensuing development of such faculties 
as render more complete both the adaptations of the aggregates to 
their surroundings and those of each of the constituent parts of the 
aggregate to the needs of free co-operation. It familiarised us with 
the circumstance that throughout organic nature the capacities for life 
in common are growing in proportion as the integration of organisms 
into compound aggregates becomes more and more complete; and 
it enforced thus the opinion already expressed by social moralists 
as to the perfectibility of human nature. It has shown us that, in 
the long run of the struggle for existence, ‘the fittest’ will prove to 
be those who combine intellectual knowledge with the knowledge 
necessary for the production of wealth, and not those who are now 
the richest because they, or their ancestors, have been momen- 
tarily the strongest. By showing that the ‘struggle for exist- 
ence’ must be conceived, not merely in its restricted sense of a 
struggle between individuals for the means of subsistence, but in its 
wider sense of adaptation of all individuals of the species to the best 
conditions for the survival of the species, as well as for the greatest 
possible sum of life and happiness for each and all, it permitted us 
to deduce the laws of moral science from the social needs and habits 
of mankind. It showed us the infinitesimal part played by positive 
law in moral evolution, and the immense part played by the natural 
growth of altruistic feelings, which develop as soon as the conditions 
of life favour their growth. It thus enforced the opinion of 
social reformers as to the necessity of modifying the conditions of 
life for improving man, instead of trying to improve human nature 
by moral teachings while life works in an opposite direction. Finally, 
by studying human society from the biological point of view, it came 
to the conclusions arrived at by anarchists from the study of history 
and present tendencies, as to further progress being in the line of 
socialisation of wealth and integrated labour, combined with the fullest 
possible freedom of the individual. 
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It is not a mere coincidence that Herbert Spencer, whom we may 
consider as a pretty fair expounder of the philosophy of evolution, 
has been brought to conclude, with regard to political organisation, 
that ‘ that form of society towards which we are progressing’ is ‘one 
in which government will be reduced to the smallest amount possible, 
and freedom increased to the greatest amount possible.’! When he 
opposes in these words the conclusion of his synthetic philosophy to 
those of Auguste Comte, he arrives at very nearly the same conclu- 
sion as Proudhon? and Bakunin. More than that, the very methods 
of argumentation and the illustrations resorted to by Herbert Spencer 
(daily supply of food, post-office, and so on) are the same which we 
find in the writings of the anarchists. The channels of thought were 
the same, although both were unaware of each other’s endeavours. 

Again, when Mr. Spencer so powerfully and even not without a 
touch of passion, argues (in his Appendix to the third edition of the 
Data of Ethics) the human societies are marching towards a state 
when a furthe: identification of altruism with egoism will be made 
‘in the sense that personal gratification will come from the gratifica- 
tion of others; ’ when he says that ‘we are shown, undeniably, that 
it is a perfectly possible thing for organisms to become so adjusted 
to the requirements of their lives, that energy expended for the 
general welfare may not only be adequate to check energy expended 
for the individual welfare, but may come to subordinate it so far as 
to leave individual welfare no greater part than is necessary for 
maintenance of individual life’—provided the conditions for such 
relations between the individual and the community be maintained ‘ 
—he derives from the study of nature the very same conclusions which 
the forerunners of anarchy, Fourier, and Robert Owen, deriued from 
a study of human character. 

When we see further Mr. Bain so forcibly elaborating the theory 
of moral habits, and the French philosopher, M. Guyau, publishing 
his remarkable work on Aforality without Obligation or Sanction ; 

1 Essays, vol. iii. I am fully aware that in the very same Zssays, a few pages 
further, Herbert Spencer destroys the force of the foregoing statement by the 
following words: ‘Not only doI contend,’ he says, ‘that the restraining power of 
the State over individuals and bodies, or classes of individuals, is requsite, but I 
have contended that it should be exercised much more effectually and carried much 
farther than at present’ (p. 145). And although he tries to establish a distinction 
between the (desirable) negatively regulative and the (undesirable) pusitively regula- 
tive functions of government, we know that no such distinction can be established 
in political life, and that the former necessarily lead to, and even imply, the latter. 
But we must distinguish between the system of philosophy and its interpreter. All 
we can say is that Herbort Spencer does not fully endorse all the conclusions which 
ought to be drawn from his system of philosophy. 

2 Jdée générale sur la Révolution au X1X°¢ eiécle; and Confessions dun révolution- 
ey @ un Frangais sur la crise actuelle; L’ Empire knouto-germanique ; The 


State’s Idea and Anarchy (Russian). 
4 Pages 300 to 302. In fact, the whole of this chapter ought to be quoted. 
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when J. S. Mill so sharply criticises representative government, 
and when he discusses the problem of liberty, although failing to 
establish its necessary conditions ; when Sir John Lubbock prosecutes 
his admirable studies on animal societies, and Mr. Morgan applies 
scientific methods of investigation to the philosophy of history— 
when, in short, every year, by bringing some new arguments to the 
philosophy of evolution, adds at the same time some new arguments 
to the theory of anarchy—we must recognise that this last, although 
differing as to its starting-points, follows the same sound methods 
of scientific investigation. Our confidence in its conclusions is still 
more increased. The difference between anarchists and the just- 
named philosophers may be immense as to the presumed speed of 
evolution, and as to the conduct which one ought to assume as 
soon as he has had an insight into the aims towards which society is 
marching. No attempt, however, has been made scientifically to 
determine the ratio of evolution, nor have the chief elements of 
the problem (the state of mind of the masses) been taken into 
account by the evolutionist philosophers. As to bringing one’s action 
into accordance with his philosophical conceptions, we know that, un- 
happily, intellect and will are too often separated by a chasm not 
to be filled by mere philosophical speculations, however deep and 
elaborate. 

There is, however, between the just-named philosophers and 
the anarchists a wide difference on one point of primordial im- 
portance. This difference is the stranger as it arises on a point 
which might be discussed figures in hand, and which constitutes the 
very basis of all further deduction, as it belongs to what biological 
sociology would describe as the physiology of nutrition. 

There is, in fact, a widely spread fallacy, maintained by Mr. 
Spencer and many others, as to the causes of the misery which we 
see round about us. It was affirmed forty years ago, and it is affirmed 
now by Mr. Spencer and his followers, that misery in civilised society 
is due to our insufficient production, or rather to the circumstance 
that ‘population presses upon the means of subsistence.’ It would 
be of no use to inquire into the origin of such a misrepresentation of 
facts, which might be easily verified. It may have its origin in 
inherited misconceptions which have nothing to do with the 
philosophy of evolution. But to be maintained and advocated by 
philosophers, there must be, in the conceptions of these philosophers, 
some confusion as to the different aspects of the struggle for exist- 
ence. Sufficient importance is not given to the difference be- 
tween the struggle which goes on among organisms which do zot 
co-operate for providing the means of subsistence, and those which 
do so. In this last case again there must be some confusion between 
those aggregates whose members find their means of subsistence in 
the ready produce of the vegetable and animal kingdom, and those 
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whose members artificially grow their means of subsistence and are 
enabled to increase (to a yet unknown amount) the productivity of 
each spot of the surface of the globe. Hunters who hunt, each of 
them for his own sake, and hunters who unite into societies for 
hunting, stand quite differently with regard to the means of sub- 
sistence. But the difference is still greater between the hunters 
who take their means of subsistence as they are in nature, and 
civilised men who grow their food and produce all requisites for a 
comfortable life by machinery. In this last case—the stock of 
potential energy in nature being little short of infinite in com- 
parison with the present population of the globe—the means of 
availing ourselves of the stock of energy are increased and perfected 
precisely in proportion to the density of pcpulation and to the pre- 
viously accumulated stock of technical knowledge; so that for human 
beings who are in possession of scientific knowledge, and co-operate 
for the artificial production of the means of subsistence and comfort, 
the law is quite the reverse to that of Malthus. The accumulation 
of means of subsistence and comfort is going on at a much speedier 
rate than the increase of population. The only conclusion which we 
can deduce from the laws of evolution and multiplication of effects 
is that the available amount of means of subsistence increases at a 
rate which increases itself in proportion as population becomes 
denser—unless it be artificially (and temporarily) checked by some 
defects of social organisation. As to our fowers of production (our 
potential production), they increase at a still speedier rate; in pro- 
portion as scientific knowledge grows, the means for spreading it are 
rendered easier, and inventive genius is stimulated by all previous 
inventions. 

If the fallacy as to the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence could be maintained a hundred years ago, it can be main- 
tained no more, since we have witnessed the effects of science on 
industry, and the enormous increase of our productive powers during 
the last hundred years. We know, in fact, that while the growth of 
population of England has: been from 16% millions in 1844 to 2634 
millions in 1883, showing thus an increase of 62 per cent., the 
growth of national wealth (as testified by schedule A of the Income 
Tax Act) has increased at a twice speedier rate; it has grown from 22i 
to 507144 millions—that is, by 130 per cent. And we know that the 
same increase of wealth has taken place in France, where population 
remains almost stationary, and that it -has gone on at a still speedier 
rate in the United States, where population is increasing every year 
by immigration. 

But the figures just mentioned, while showing the real increase 
of production, give only a faint idea of what our production might 
be under a more reasonable economical organisation. We know well 

5A. R, Wallace’s Bad Times. 
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that the owners of capital, while trying to produce more wares with 
fewer ‘hands,’ are also continually endeavouring to limit the pro- 
duction, in order to sell at higher prices. When the benefits of a 
concern are going down, the owner of the capital limits the 
production, or totally suspends it, and prefers to engage his capital 
in foreign loans or shares of Patagonian gold-mines. Just now there 
are plenty of pitmen in England who ask for nothing better than to 
be permitted to extract coal and supply with cheap fuel the house- 
holds where children are shivering before empty chimneys. There 
are thousands of weavers who ask for nothing better than to weave 
stuffs in order to replace the Whitechapel rugs with linen. And so 
in all branches of industry. How can we talk about a want of means 
of subsistence when 246 blasting furnaces and thousands of factories lie 
idle in Great Britain alone; and when there are, just now, thousands 
and thousands of unemployed in London alone; thousands of men 
who would consider themselves happy if they were permitted to 
transform (under the guidance of experienced men) the heavy clay 
of Middlesex into a rich soil, and to cover with rich cornfields and 
orchards the acres of meadow-land which now yield only a few 
pounds’ worth of hay? But they are prevented from doing so by the 
owners of the land, of the weaving factory, and of the coal-mine, 
because capital finds it more advantageous to supply the Khedive with 
harems and the Russian Government with ‘strategic railways’ and 
Krupp guns. Of course the maintenance of harems ays: it gives 
ten or fifteen per cent. on the capital, while the extraction of coal 
does not pay—that is, it brings three or five per cent.,—and that is 
a sufficient reason for limiting the production and permitting would- 
be economists to indulge in reproaches to the working classes as to 
their too rapid multiplication ! 

Here we have instances of a direct and conscious limitation of 
production, due to the circumstance that the requisites for production 
belong to the few, and that these few have the right of disposing of 
them at their will, without caring about the interests of the com- 
munity. But there is also the indirect and unconscious limitation of 
production—that which results from squandering the produce of 
human labour in luxury, instead of applying it to a further increase 
of production. 

The last even cannot be estimated in figures, but a walk through 
the rich shops of any city and a glance at the manner in which 
money is squandered now, can give an approximate idea of this 
indirect limitation. When a rich man spends a thousand pounds 
for his stables, he squanders five to six thousand days of human 
labour, which might be used, under a better social organisation, for 
supplying with comfortable homes those who are compelled to live 
now in dens. And when a lady spendsa hundred pounds for her 
dress, we cannot but say that she squanders, at least, two years of 
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human labour, which, again under a better organisation, might have 
supplied a hundred women with decent dresses, and much more if 
applied to a further improvement of the instruments of production. 
Preachers thunder against luxury, because it is shameful to squander 
money for feeding and sheltering hounds and horses, when thousands 
live in the East End on sixpence a day, and other thousands have 
not even their miserable sixpence every day. But the economist 
sees more than that in our modern luxury: when millions of days of 
labour are spent every year for the satisfaction of the stupid vanity 
of the rich, he says that so many millions of workers have been 
diverted from the manufacture of those useful instruments which 
would permit us to decuple and centuple our present production of 
means of subsistence and of requisites for comfort. 

In short, if we take into account both the real and the potential 
increase of our wealth, and consider both the direct and indirect 
limitation of production, which are unavoidable under our present 
economical system, we must recognise that the supposed ‘pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence’ is a mere fallacy, re- 
peated, like many other fallacies, without even taking the trouble of 
submitting it to a moment’s criticism. The causes of the present 
social disease must be sought elsewhere. 

Let us take a civilised country. The forests have been cleared, 
the swamps drained. ‘Thousands of roads and railways intersect it 
in all directions; the rivers have been rendered navigable, and the 
seaports are of easy access. Canals connect the seas. The rocks 
have been pierced by deep shafts; thousands of manufactures cover 
the land. Science has taught men how to use the energy of nature 
for the satisfaction of his needs, Cities have slowly grown in the 
long run of ages, and treasures of science and art are accumulated in 
these centres of civilisation. But—who has made all these marvels? 

The combined efforts of scores of generations have contributed 
towards the achievement of these results. The forests have been 
cleared centuries ago; millions of men have spent years and years of 
labour in draining the swamps, in tracing the roads, in building the 
railways. Other millions have built the cities and created the 
civilisation we boast of. Thousands of inventors, mostly unknown, 
mostly dying in poverty and neglect, have elaborated the machinery 
in which Man admires his genius. Thousands of writers, philoso- 
pkers and men of science, supported by many thousands of com- 
positors, printers, and other labourers whose name is legion, have 
contributed in elaborating and spreading knowledge, in dissipating 
errors, in creating the atmosphere of scientific thought, without 
which the marvels of our century never would have been brought to 
life. The genius of a Mayer anda Grove, the patient work of a 
Joule, surely have done more for giving a new start to modern 
industry than all the capitalists of the world; but these men of 
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genius themselves are, in their turn, the children of industry: 
thousands of engines had to transform heat into mechanical force, 
and mechanical force into sound, light, and electricity—and they 
had to do so years long, every day, under the eyes of humanity— 
before some of our contemporaries proclaimed the mechanical origin 
of heat and the correlation of physical forces, and before we ourselves 
became prepared to listen to them and understand their teachings. 
Who knows for how many decades we should continue to be ignorant 
of this theory which now revolutionises industry, were it not for the 
inventive powers and skill of those unknown workers who have im- 
proved the steam-engine, who brought all its parts to perfection, so 
as to make steam more manageable than a horse, and to render 
the use of the engine nearly universal? But the same is true with 
regard to each smallest part of our machinery. In each machine 
however simple, we may read a whole history—a long history of 
sleepless nights, of delusions and joys, of partial inventions and 
partial improvements which brought it to its present state. Nay, 
nearly each new machine is a synthesis, a result of thousands of 
partial inventions made, not only in one special department of 
machinery, but in ali departments of the wide field of mechanics. 

Our cities, connected by roads and brought into easy communica- 
tion with all peopled parts of the globe, are the growth of centuries ; 
and each house in these cities, each factory, each shop, derives its 
value, its very raison d’étre from the fact that it is situated on a 
spot of the globe where thousands or millions have gathered together. 
Every smallest part of the immense whole which we call the wealth 
of civilised nations derives its value precisely from being a part of 
this whole. What would be the value of an immense London 
shop or storehouse were it not situated precisely in London, 
which has become the gathering spot for five millions of human 
beings? And what the value of our coal-pits, our manufac- 
tures, our ship building yards, were it not for the immense traffic 
which goes on across the seas, for the railways which transport 
mountains of merchandise, for the cities which number their inhabit- 
ants by millions? Who is, then, the individual who has the right 
to step forward and, laying his hands on the smallest part of this 
immense whole, to say, ‘7 have produced this; it belongs to me’? 
And how can we discriminate, in this immense interwoven whole, the 
part which the isolated individual may appropriate to himzelf with 
the slightest approach to justice? Houses and streets, canals and 
railways, machines and works of art, all these have been created by 
the combined efforts of generations past and present, of men living 
on these islands and men living thousands of miles away. 

But it has happened in the long run of ages that everything which 
permits men further to increase their production, or even to continue 
it, has been appropriated by the few. The land, which derives its 
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value precisely from its being necessary for an ever-increasing popu- 
lation belongs to the few, who may prevent the community from 
cultivating it. The coal-pits, which represent the labour of genera- 
tions, and which also derive their value from the wants of the manu- 
factures and railroads, from the immense trade carried on and the 
density of population (what is the value of coal-layers in ‘Trans- 
baikilia ?), belong again to the few, who have even the right of stop- 
ping the extraction of coal’ if they choose to give another use to their 
capital. The lace-weaving machine, which represents in its present 
state of perfection, the work of three generations of Lancashire 
weavers, belongs again to the few; and if the grandsons of the very 
same weaver who invented the first lace-weaving machine claim their 
rights of bringing one of these machines into motion, they will be 
told ‘ Hands off! this machine does not belong to you!’ The rail- 
roads, which mostly would be useless heaps of iron if Great Britain 
had not its present dense population, its industry, trade, and traffic, 
belong again to the few—to a few shareholders, who may even not 
know where the railway is situated which brings them a yearly 
income larger than that of a medizval king; and if the children of 
those people who died by thousands in digging the tunnels would 
gather and go—a ragged and starving crowd—to ask bread or work 
from the shareholders, they would be met with bayonets and bullets. 

Who is the sophist who wiil dare to say that such an organisation 
is just? But what is unjust cannot be beneficial for mankind ; and 
it is not. Inconsequence of this monstrous organisation, the son of a 
workman, when he is able to ‘work,, finds no acre to till, no machine 
to set in motion, unless he agrees to sell his labour for a sum 
inferior to its real value. His father and grandfather have contri- 
buted in draining the field, or erezting the factory, to the full extent 
of their capacities—and nobody can do more than that—but he comes 
into the world more destitute than a savage. If he resorts to agri- 
culture, he will be permitted to cultivate a plot of land, but on the 
condition that he gives up one quarter of his crop to the landlord. If 
he resorts to industry, he will be permitted to work, but on the con- 
dition that out of the thirty shillings he has produced, ten shillings 
or more will be pocketed by the owner of the machine. We cry against 
the feudal baron who did not permit anyone to settle on his land 
otherwise than on payment of one quarter of the crops to the lord of 
the manor; but we continue to do as they did—we extend their 
system. The forms have changed, but the essence has remained the 
same. And the workman is compelled to accept the feudal condi- 
tions which we call ‘free contract,’ because nowhere will he find 
better conditions. Everything has been appropriated by somebody ; 
he must accept the bargain, or starve. 

Owing to this circumstance our production takes a wrong turn. 
It takes no care of the needs of the community; its only aim is to 
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increase the benefits of the capitalist. Therefore—the continuous 
fluctuations of industry, the crises periodically coming nearly every 
ten years, and throwing out of employment several hundred thousand 
men who are brought to complete misery, whose children grow up in 
the gutter, ready to become inmates of the prison and workhouse. 
The workmen being unable to purchase with their wages the riches 
they are producing, industry must search for markets elsewhere, 
amidst the middle classes of other nations. It must find markets, 
in the East, in Africa, anywhere; it must increase, by trade, the 
number of its serfs in Egypt, in India, in the Congo. But every- 
where it finds competitors in other nations which rapidly enter into 
the same line of industrial development. And wars, continuous wars, 
must be fought for the supremacy on the world-market—wars for 
the possession of the East, wars for getting possession of the seas, 
wars for having the right of imposing heavy duties on foreign 
merchandise. The thunder of guns never ceases in Europe; whole 
generations are slaughtered; and we spend in armaments the third 
of the revenues of our States—a revenue raised, the poor know with 
what difficulties. 

Education is the privilege of the few. Not because we can find 
no teachers, not because the workman’s son and daughter are less 
able to receive instruction, but because one can receive no reasonable 
instruction when at the age of fifteen he descends into the mine, or 
goes selling newspapers in the streets. Society becomes divided 
into two hostile camps ; and no freedom is possible under such condi- 
tions. While the Radical asks for a further extension of liberty, the 
statesman answers him that a further increase of liberty would bring 
about an uprising of the paupers ; and those political liberties which 
have cost so dear are replaced by coercion, by exceptional laws, by 
military rule. 

And finally, the injustice of our repartition of wealth exercises 
the most deplorable effect on our morality. Our principles of 
morality say: ‘Love your neighour as yourself’; but let a child 
follow this principle and take off his coat to give it to the shivering 
pauper, and his mother will tell him that he must never understand 
the moral principles in their right sense. If he lives according to 
them, he will go barefoot, without alleviating the misery round 
about him! Morality is good on the lips, not indeeds. Our preachers 
say, ‘Who works, prays,’ and everybody endeavours to make others 
work for himself, They say, ‘Never lie!’ and politics isa big 
lie. And we accustom ourselves and our children to live under this 
double-faced morality, which is hypocrisy, and to conciliate our 
double-facedness by sophistry. Hypocrisy and sophistry become 
the very basis of our life. But society cannot live under sucha 
morality. It cannot last so; it must, it will, be changed. 

The question is thus no more a mere question of bread. It covers 
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the whole field of human activity. But it has at its bottom a question 
of social economy, and we conclude: The means of production and 
of satisfaction of all needs of society, having been created by the 
common efforts of all, must be at the disposal of all. The private 
appropriation of requisites for production is neither just nor beneficial. 
All must be placed on the same footing as producers and consumers 
of wealth. That would be the only way for society to step out of the 
bad conditions which have been created by centuries of wars and 
oppression. That would be the only guarantee for further progress 
in adirectlon of equality and freedom, which always were the real 
although unspoken goal of humanity. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


THERE are unmistakable symptoms abroad that the old and vexed 
question of County Boards is again to the front, and that, unless 
recent changes in the Government (which is not unlikely) cause 
a year’s delay, there will be submitted to Parliament in the coming 
session a measure dealing comprehensively with this subject. 

We may safely predict for it a troubled and stormy career, 
lingering, probably, and protracted till the time arrives for the 
annual massacre of Government Bills, when it will be again relegated 
to the departmental pigeon-holes, to the relief of perplexed politi- 
cians and to the secret satisfaction of the community at large. 

This is essentially a question which is forced into public notice 
from time to time by the rivalry of parties rather than by the com- 
plaints of the people. 

Nothing is more easy or more plausible than to avow adhesion to 
the principle of representative bodies in substitution for the monopoly 
of power exercised under the régime of nominated magistrates. 
Moreover, on the one hand, the Conservative is tickled with the idea 
of resuscitating the county as an administrative area, while the Radical 
rejoices in the prospect of dealing a deadly blow at the political power 
of the landed gentry in the rural districts. Both parties thus lend a 
ready ear to the complaints and contentions of the philosophic, the 
scientific, and the sentimental classes of politicians, who elaborate 
grievances from the perusal of blue-books and from the examination 
of statistical returns, rather than watch for or deal with them in detail 
as they arise in a practical spirit. 

We have been, indeed, officially informed by the political chiefs 
of the Local Government Board that an admirable plan has been 
prepared, which will be acceptable to all parties; but ominous 
Tumours have since supervened, confirming the suspicions of old 
Parliamentary hands that no simple or easy method of dealing with 
the problem, or, rather, with the mass of knotty and tangled problems 
involved, has been discovered, or is indeed practicable. 

It is easy to criticise and find fault with the existing state of 
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things, which has grown up in correspondence with the growth of 
popular wants and requirements in a characteristic English fashion, 
without order, method, or adherence to scientific arrangement; 
Parliament and the public having been alike ready as each successive 
step was taken to disregard anomalies, or even absurdities, provided 
only the needed local facility or powers of action were conferred, 
independent, so far as might be, of external control, and securing the 
carrying out of practical and definite objects, under sanction of the 
law, for the convenience of localities. 

The result of this growth or procedure under separate local Acts 
is the state of things with which we are all familiar. To the eye of 
the model legislator it is confused, entangled, chaotic, intolerable, 
and even though practical men of business acting under it are able 
to do their duty fairly well, and to satisfy their neighbours and con- 
stituents, it must be admitted to be sadly deficient in the quality 
of clear and systematic arrangement which distinguishes the local 
administration of the French—an advantage purchased for them 
somewhat dearly by the revolution of 1789, which made a clean sweep 
of the pre-existing landmarks of their country. 

But all this is now to be remedied. Ministers and leaders of 
Opposition vie with each other in advocating the infusion of new 
blood into county government, the stimulus to local life which it 
will entail, the abolition of an untenable monopoly which is to be 
its introductory holocaust, and the consequent extension of muni- 
cipal government with all its accompanying blessings into the rural 
districts. 

Meanwhile, the ratepayers as a class, and the local authorities as 
they now exist, hold aloof, waiting, apparently, for the inevitable 
time when the unpopular character of the changes involved will 
become manifest, and when the concrete plan shall be in print with 
all its details. Then will begin the work of the critics. The Bill 
will be subjected to the ordeal of examination by the able and skilled 
men, chairmen and clerks (for example) of unions, highway districts, 
local ‘boards, sanitary authorities, and the like, from whom the 
average M.P. is pretty sure to take his cue when the time arrives 
for dealing with the amendments which will be placed by the score 
on the Parliamentary notice paper. 

The truth is that the magnitude of the changes involved, and the 
extent to which they must, if worth anything with the view of 
settling the question, revolutionise our existing local government, 
have not even yet been adequately appreciated. Many suggestions 
have been made, and not a few have been submitted to Parliament, 
calculated to satisfy the demands formerly made by occupiers of 
land for a share in the administration of the county rate; but the 
time has long gone by since these demands were seriously pressed, 
while it is every day becoming more evident that political motives 
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underlie and give strength to the more thorough going plans which 
are now under consideration. 

Those who desire, not unnaturally, to rehabilitate the county as 
a local administrative area, and at the same time to comply with a 
demand for municipal government in the rural districts, which is 
derived probably from observation of the French system, forget 
altogether that the French system was constructed, as already re- 
marked, on a ¢abuda rasa, an advantage which England, happily, does 
not enjoy; and also that local government means quite a different 
thing as applied, first to rural, secondly to semi-rura], and thirdly 
to urban districts. 

If we find a thorough system of municipal government established 
for cities and towns, and provisions of law in constant and useful 
operation for the gradual introduction of the same into growing or 
inchoate urban communities (which is really the case at present), it 
may fairly be argued that the rural and scattered population of the 
counties, whatever may be needed in the way of improved repre- 
sentation on their governing bodies, do not really require, and are 
not, in fact, in a position to profit from, such local government as is 
already primarily adapted to the wants of towns and cities, and such 
as is within their reach through the well-known machinery of private 
Acts and Provisional orders, as and when the want of them is 
experienced. 

As population increases in compactness and wealth, it begins, of 
course, to require municipal government for many purposes apart 
from the primary objects of police supervision and the maintenance 
of order. The householders compacted together figd they can pro- 
vice better and more cheaply through such means for their common 
health and wealth, for the cleanliness and convenience of their 
dwellings, and for the luxuries, which rapidly become the necessities, 
of town life, such as water supply, lighting and scavengering of 
houses and streets, sewerage, building regulation, fire prevention, &c. 
These are objects which householders in rural districts must provide 
separately for themselves. Common to both are: (1) police super- 
vision, in so far as that service is borne or assisted by local taxation 
and management; (2) road repair, though of a less expensive sort in 
tural districts; and (3) poor law administration, which forms the 
teal difficulty in harmonising local government for town and country, 
and which stands in the way of those who fancy it easy to reconcile 
conflicting or intermixed local government areas. 

The poor law system, as we now know and have experience 
of it, was forced fifty years ago on the attention of Parliament and 
the public by circumstances into which we need not here enter. 
Under it the fifty-two counties of England and Wales, containing 
about 15,000 parishes, have been divided into about 650 unions. 
These were marked out and settled in a somewhat bureaucratic and 
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centralising spirit, but still with due regard to the essential object of 
convenient local administration, a convenience which could not be found 
in symmetry with county areas. County boundaries were accordingly 
disregarded to such an extent that fully one-third of the unions over- 
lap the borders of two, or even of three, counties. The desired objects 
were, nevertheless, for the most part attained, and may be compre- 
hensively stated under two heads: (1) the interests of the poor 
(the possible recipients of relief) as regards the accessibility of the 
workhouse ; and (2) the interests of the ratepayers as regards econo- 
mical management, and the equitable grouping of parishes in propor- 
tion to their greater or less rateable value, and to their more or less 
pauperised condition. 

To whatever criticism the mode in which these unions were laid 
out may be open in detail, and although there is ample legal 
power for their alteration and amendment, there can be no question 
but that they are so far stereotyped as a great national settlement that 
they do not admit of comprehensive re-settlement ; not because of any 
difficulty in drawing an area map of the kingdom on different lines 
or principles, or with more regard to county and other local bound- 
aries; but because the local interests which have grown up during 
half a century, and which have been recognised by innumerable Acts 
of Parliament, are bound up with them, and are of far greater im- 
portance actually, and still more from the point of view of those 
locally interested, than any importance which can be quoted as at- 
taching to the county, or to central government considerations. 

Parliament has so far recognised this, ard has so far committed 
itself to the Unjon as the administrative area of the future, as con- 
tradistinguished from the County, that it has from time to time, 
during the last fifty years, attached new functions to the guardians 
and new importance and value to the district within which they hold 
sway. Briefly, they are as follows: (1) Each union was composed 
originally of many parishes which retained a certain amount of inde- 
pendent action, and, in particular, the right and duty of the valuation 
of property, and its assessment to the local rates. These functions were 
transferred to the guardians of the union by the Union Assessment 
Committee Acts. (2) Each parish was originally made responsible 
for the cost of its own pauperism; but by the Union Chargeability 
Act not only was the expense spread equally, or, rather, rateably, 
over the union, but the management and control of the board of 
guardians as a whole over the pauperism of the union became greatly 
more effective. (3) In process of time, as the need for sanitary 
legislation became recognised, each union was made a separate and 
complete administrative area for sanitary purposes, and was provided 
with officers and machinery for carrying out the Public Health Act 
(which wisely discriminates between the rural and urban districts as 
regards the stringency and character of its provisions). (4) Each union 
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has been more recently constituted a centre of administration under 
the Education Act, and is charged with the inportant duty of en- 
forcing compulsory attendance at elementary schools, and of paying 
school fees for the poor under certain circumstances. Here, again, 
it may be observed that Parliament has specially provided for 
rural districts a machinery different from that which is adapted to 
populous places where the School Board system may more properly 
prevail. (5) Each union has functions assigned to it under the 
Registration Acts, and is charged with the duty of enforcing 
primary vaccination over the whole kingdom. (6) Lastly, by the 
legislation of 1877-78, the entire management of the highways of 
the rural districts has been placed within the power of the guardians, 
and the areas of highway management may become identified with 
those of the poor law unions. 

It may fairly, therefore, be laid down, that local government for 
the rural districts is actually or potentially provided by these means, 
that it is already too stereotyped to be shifted without such a wrench 
as would be of revolutionary severity, and too important, even if that 
were otherwise, to be subordinated or interfered with for any practi- 
cal or theoretical objects which have as yet been assigned as a reason 
for the constitution of asystem of County government. 

Those who desire to set up the County as an administrative 
machine for all purposes, and in relief of our overworked House of 
Commons, forget how little meaning the term and name of a county 
now has, except for political representation and for the administra- 
tion of justice. What measure, indeed, for county government 
reform could be devised which could provide machinery uniformly 
applicable over such widely different areas as Devonshire and Rut- 
land; or for Lanchashire and the West Riding, spotted over with 
numberless municipalities and local board districts, in common with 
Cambridgeshire or West Sussex, with their sparse populations of 
small village communities? Further, the notion that county parlia- 
ments are, as county municipalities, to carry on public business, to 
vivify local life, and to relieve the overloaded shoulders of the House 
of Commons, is based on a triple fallacy. First, it is assumed that 
control exercised by such bodies over the subordinate areas of unions 
or highway districts and parishes would be welcomed in exchange for 
the control of the central government; whereas they would probably 
be more unpopular, and certainly less effective. Secondly, it is forgotten 
that the requisite machinery for such an organisation and control 
could not be brought to bear without great cost and a multiplication 
of permanent county officers in continuous session at head-quarters. 
And, thirdly, it is impossible to believe that the public opinion of the 
country would ever deliberately suffer the Parliamentary functions to 
be discharged by sixty or seventy local centres, taking different, and 
probably conflicting, views of duty and policy. It would indeed be 
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Home Rule for counties, with all the evil omen attaching to that 
phrase. Every consideration of prudent statesmanship points to the 
conclusion that county government, if reformed and endowed with an 
infusion of the representative element, must be confined to the 
limited functions now exercised by the Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
together with such new duties as it may be found possible to devise 
without interference with the real and, on the whole, satisfactory 
work of the guardians, waywardens, and sanitary authorities, which 
already are, to all intents and purposes, the municipalities of the 
rural districts. 

How nearly the system thus sketched out, @ friori, may be 
brought into actual working under the existing law and _ practice 
can be illustrated very well and appropriately by the state of things 
which prevails at this moment in one of our largest counties. 

The twenty-five poor-law unions into which Hampshire was 
divided fifty years ago have been, with the exception of three or 
four parishes, only one of which is of importance, brought within 
the county area. The magistrates, with wise forethought, identified, 
many years ago, their own magisterial divisions with those of the 
poor law unions, and more recently they established, under the 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, highway districts coterminous with the 
same administrative areas. Quite recently the guardians of several 
of these unions have taken on themselves, by a process permitted 
and encouraged under recent legislation, the office and duties 
of highway authorities. We thus have, in the county of Hants, 
twenty-five subordinate areas, completely exhaustive of the county 
map, the governing bodies of which are poor law guardians, sani- 
tary authorities, valuers and assessors of real property, waywardens 
of the highways, supervisors of public vaccination and of elementary 
education; and they discharge these multifarious duties for the 
ratepayers, to annual election by whom they owe their existence, 
and in the general interests of the public, on whose behalf Parlia- 
ment has imposed them. 

These representative governing bodies levy and expend for the 
purposes above mentioned a sum of about 300,000/. annually, 
which is equal to a rate of about 2s. 3¢.in the pound on a rateable 
value of about two and a half millions. The Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, on the other hand, levies annually about 30,o00/. in the shape 
of county and police rates, in nearly equal moieties. In other words, 
the ratepayers control directly about 2s. 3d. in the pound, while the 
magistrates expend about 4d. under these two heads together. But 
of the moneys levied for the county, apart from the police, one-third 
goes to payment of debt; so that the other items of expenditure, 
including a heavy contribution to the cost of the main roads, are 
covered by a rate of about 14d. in the pound. The ratepayer’s 
grievance being thus exhibited in its true proportions, the problem 
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for solution becomes difficult in proportion to its minuteness. On 
the one hand, it is undesirable to establish an electoral machinery 
more important and extensive than in proportion to the duties which 
have to be discharged ; and, on the other hand, any attempt to add 
new obligations, or to establish a centralised county authority, 
having a status and jurisdiction paramount over the elective guar- 
dians, will be certain, as it becomes appreciated in all its bearings, 
to excite jealousy and conflict amongst those whose grievances it is 
presumably intended to redress. 

‘But it will be said that a new function for County Boards has 
emerged out of the political conflicts and social needs of these later 
days. The land is to be dealt with. The county rate is to be 
financed, and allotments or three-acre pieces are to be provided 
through the agency of popular bodies, which must be elected by 
household suffrage. 

Not to dwell on the absurdity of supposing a County Board 
sitting occasionally (say) at Exeter, capable of thus dealing with 
personal and proprietary rights over the immense area of Devonshire, 
and settling the innumerable and furiously contested questions of 
detail which would accompany each +transaction of the sort, let us 
see who they are who will elect the County Board, and who, again, 
are they who will provide the funds required for such purposes? 
Every one who is conversant with the theory and practice of the 
assessment and levying of rates is aware that, whereas in a town 
community the rates are paid almost exclusively by the occupiers, 
so that the board or corporation elected by them is in the highest 
degree representative of the funds contributed by the constituent 
body, the reverse is the case, for the most part, in counties or rural 
districts, where the rates are mostly levied off the land through the 
agency of the occupiers of land, who are thus deeply interested in 
their rise and fall, though not so much (if at all) in their original 
incidence. The villagers or occupiers of cottage property, being 
generally compound householders, neither pay nor feel the variation 
of the rates, and yet it is to a board elected by household suffrage 
that the power of borrowing money on the security contributed by 
the property of other classes is to be conferred! This is a startling 
proposition ; still more so if we add to it the further suggestion that 
lands may be taken compulsorily with a view to redistribution in 
small parcels, a function never yet delegated by Parliament to any 
subordinate authority. 

Such schemes need only to be simply started to carry with them 
the gravest doubts as to their propriety. The Whig and Radical 
economists who elaborated the new poor law system fifty years ago 
were not so bold. Knowing the facts, they established, for the pro- 
tection of the rights of property as against the cry for indiscriminate 
poor relief, the triple security of the plural vote, the vote by proxy, 
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and the voting paper in the election of guardians, while they likewise 
introduced the concurrent right of the magistrates, as a special 


representation of ownership, to attend the meetings of the elective 
guardians ex officio. But will any one pretend that such devices 
could be introduced, with the slightest prospect of Parliamentary 
sanction, into a government measure at the present time? Without 
them, however, or some other safeguards (such as supervision and 
control of the Executive Government) which would prove still more 
objectionable, or, if not objectionable, illusory, we are left face to 
face with the dangers which are inseparable from the plan of giving 
to a popular assembly the power of exclusive taxation in their own 
interests, or, rather, in the interests of the vast majority of their 
eiectorate. 

Another view of the case remains to be noticed, and it is one 
which, perhaps, may be pleaded in reference to the last-mentioned 
considerations. 

It might be proposed to establish in the counties an elective 
body, taking over little more than the administrative business now 
transacted at Quarter Sessions, but charged also with new financial 
powers and duties in the collection and distribution of funds pro- 
vided by taxation in aid of those hitherto furnished by the ratepayers 
exclusively. 

As to the first point, it may be observed that the administrative 
functions in question, apart from those which are connected with 
justice and police, are extremely few, while of these the most im- 
portant—viz. main road supervision and cattle disease prevention— 
might be profitably delegated to the representatives of the smaller 
or union areas, rather than retained for central management by the 
county authority. The work and duties connected with the courts 
of justice, and with the appointment, pay, and control of the clerks 
and officers employed in those courts, seem inextricably mixed up 
with the magisterial function. Whether police management should 
be left as the principal duty of an elective County Board is a matter 
well worthy of examination, and will be materially affected by the 
relations which may in future subsist between the Executive Govern- 
ment and local authorities in this particular. 

As to the second point, assuming that Parliament were willing 
to surrender certain taxes for the benefit of the ratepayers, the 
question of collecting them would be immediately felt, and might 
present much difficulty, while it would certainly cause very serious 
expense in the pay and supervision of collectors. If the house tax 
were so assigned, as was once proposed by Mr. Goschen, the fatal 
objection would arise on the part of the householders, that they 
would be at once rated and taxed for local expenditure, whereas land 
would be rated only. 

An assignment of carriage taxes in aid of road repair would be 
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reasonable and acceptable, if only it were possible to apportion it 
according to local user. A surrender of the land tax would operate most 
inequitably, as this tax has been long since redeemed in many locali- 
ties. A localised income tax has been a popular idea, which has 
found favour with some writers, but it has always appeared on ex- 
amination to be impracticable, and inconsistent with the policy 
which framed the property tax Acts. Parliament would hardly 
consent to stereotype what has always been an annual charge, nor 
would the public submit to reveal their private resources to the 
agents of local authorities. There remain such imposts as the gun 
tax, the game licences, and the dog tax, as to which no particular 
objection arises if the police were permitted, or could be required, to 
serve as collecting officers. 

The proceeds of public-house and other licences would seem to 
be the most appropriate to be thus dealt with. They are, however, 
mixed up with the larger subject of management and control, and so 
with the group of questions which are conveniently summarised as 
‘local option.’ When this name is mentioned, one feels instinctively 
that financial interests would in many places be subordinated to 
views of policy, so that such aid to localities as it might be desired 
to furnish by these means would be very imperfectly, or at least 
very unequally, realised. 

None of these devices can compare with the ease and convenience 
which accompany the practice of subventions from the Exchequer, 
which, however open to objection from the theoretical point of view, 
have been in regular and smooth operation for many years, and at 
least have had the effect of substantially relieving the ratepayers, 
and of appeasing those feelings of irritation and dissatisfaction 
which have so often found inconvenient expression in the House of 
Commons. 

G. SCLATER-BooTH. 
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ARTISAN ATHEISM. 


AN old freind, a London clergyman of long and wide experience, said 
to me lately, ‘I cannot understand the position of the working 
classes towards religion: they seem to put it on one side, to do with- 
out it; not to have any ill-feeling towards it, but simply to regard 
it with indifference.’ My own experience is shorter than my friend’s, 
but leads to the opposite impression: that the great body of artisans 
do not do without religion ; that they are as much governed by con- 
science as any body of professing Christians: but also that towards 
all professions, and especially all teachers, of religion, they have a 
very strong and very bitter antipathy; that they look on theology 
as having the same value as astrology, and esteem the clergy as on 
about the level of fortune-tellers, as encouraging ignorance that they 
may live by teaching that which they know to be false. 

It is possible that my friend and myself are both right, so far as 
the evidence before us goes. He is a distinguished looking person, 
with remarkable powers of forming dispassionate judgments and of 
expressing them very clearly and incisively. The artisans whom he 
meets are probably awed by the majesty of his appearance and influ- 
enced by their innate respect for his profession; while I am taken no 
more account of than a tame cat on the hearth, and so they give me 
that frank utterance which is denied to my friend. 

Some few years ago I was asked to lecture at a working men’s 
club in Pimlico—my first experience of any London club. ‘The 
subject was ‘The Antiquity of Man,’ and the lecture was purely 
scientific. The discussion that followed was entirely on the clergy 
and their attitude towards science. The only interest in the 
antiquity of man was because it disproved Genesis and showed the 
clergy to be teaching what they ought to know had been disproved. 
The argument was very simple. There was a theory that the world 
was only 6,000 years old; the Bible gives an account of the Creation; 
the clergy read the Bible and preach about it. The world is shown 
to be more than 6,000 years old; therefore the Bible is wrong; there- 
fore the clergy, who are educated people, preach that which they 
know to be untrue. To suggest that the Church had not adopted 
any scheme of chronology, that Ussher’s chronology was but two 
centuries old, that the Bible was not a chronology but a body of 
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literature, was to pour water on the back of a duck, to talk of a 
rainbow to a blind man. By common consent the clergy were either 
fools not to know better or knaves to preach untruth. A very 
earnest speaker spoke of them as ‘ blackbeetles with white throats.’ 

This was at an ordinary social club, and its members were not 
banded together by anything more literary than the daily newspaper, 
and when I was soon after invited to lecture at a secular club I com- 
forted myself with the belief that I should find a body of men some- 
what familiar with theology and accustomed to something like argu- 
ment. The subject of the lecture was the same; the discussion was 
the same in character, except that the feeling against the clergy was 
more intense and more bitter, and that all the speakers had been 
members of Sunday schools, either as teachers or scholars, regarding 
that time as the Jews regarded the captivity in Egypt, Secularism 
being their Canaan and Freethought a combination of Moses and 
Joshua. 

I mentioned to a friend learned in such matters the apparent 
want of knowledge and of argument, and he replied, ‘That was a 
small club; you go to club, and they’ll tear you to pieces, and 
do it according to rule.’ I invited this club to invite me, and took 
for my subject ‘The Bible and Modern Science,’ so that the clergy 
might receive due attention. The result was much the same; there 
was the same bitterness towards the clergy, the same admiration of 
science, not for its own sake but as a powerful weapon against the 
teaching of the clergy, the same idea that the Bible was a literal 
and official document, a sort of celestial London Gazette. As in all 
other cases, the Bible meant only Genesis, Exodus, and the Gospels, 
or rather only a few passages in these. The creation, the deluge, 
the exodus, and the birth of Jesus, are usually the subjects of dis- 
cussion. Balaam and Jonah have been immortalised in secular clubs, 
but chiefly because they were fortunate enough to be associated with 
a remarkably large fish and a remarkably clever ass. Joshua also 
is known, not as a national leader, but as having unusual authority 
over the sun. 

Of course my unimportance prevented my being noticed by the 
leading prophets of secularism, and my object here is to speak of the 
artisans and their opinions on religion, not of secularism. But I 
extended my researches to the east of London, with a new experience. 
Here I found discussion assisted by beer and tobacco, and at one 
club I had to speak in the brief intervals between long fits of cough- 
ing, some two hundred pipes in full work being too much for me 
until the chairman most considerately suggested the opening of a 
window in the roof. This trinity of Bible, beer, and ‘bacca,’ of 
politics, pots, and pipes, belongs more to the east, though I found it 
in Soho once, where I arrived on Sunday morning, and was asked 
to begin with an audience of three or four, the chairman comforting 
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me with the remark, ‘ If you begin, the others will drop in as you go 
on.’ In many instances I believe the lecture is regarded as a kind 
of pastime, which gives a certain zest tu the tobacco and beer, and 
enables the members to enjoy them with a certain profundity of 
sensation which they take to be thought. 

I also went beyond London, and at Baskerville Hall, Birmingham, 
I found a very intelligent audience in a very tastefully decorated build- 
ing, but the discussion was on the usual lines. I went also to another 
town, where the secular club had a reputation for being more given 
to drinking than discussion, and the surroundings seemed to my 
fastidious taste somewhat grovelling and sordid. But the greatest 
shock I had was in London, where on Sunday morning I found a 
small number of men engaged at cards and bagatelle (I think it is 
called) in a back kitchen, and I felt the underground atmosphere 
and the grimy surroundings to be greater evils than the cards and 
green-covered tables, even on Sunday. 

There are very many artisans who are not secularists, much less 
atheists, and these must be considered, if only because it might be 
possible to find some broad difference of social standing, education, 
training, or some other kind, that might help to explain the different 
result, and so give hope for the future of all. I was asked to lecture 
at a Church club in Poplar, where I had some two hundred or more 
very well-dressed and well-behaved people, to whom the ideas of 
modern science appeared to be new and also doubtful, not so much 
as to their truth as to their propriety. The minister of the church 
took part in the discussion. Three lectures passed, and it was 
proposed to have a lending library and art exhibition and more 
lectures after the summer. But when the time came, it was dis- 
covered that the church had already so much work on hand it could 
not undertake any more. In another part of East London the 
minister of the parish was greatly distressed because the young men 
would not come to church, and asked me to help him to interest 
them by lectures. For three or four months we had every Sunday 
afternoon some hundred men, sometimes nearly double that number, 
to discuss subjects of science and theology, and I believe the Sunday 
afternoon lectures have become in that parish an institution of con- 
siderable value in bringing together minister and young men. 

At the secular clubs the knowledge of science was general if 
limited, the knowledge of the Bible still more limited and much less 
general. In the Church clubs I found the knowledge of science was 
very hazy and the knowledge of the Bible somewhat at second hand. 
Some dozen years ago a young man came to me to ask if I could 
lend him a book about the Last Supper, as he had to write a paper 
about it for his Sunday school. I handed him a Bible, saying, 
‘ Here’s the very book: four accounts of it.’ He took it, turned it 
over, and handed it back, saying, ‘ Yes, but I want a book about it.’ 
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I gave him a shilling manual and he went rejoicing ; afterwards he 
told me the curate had greatly praised his paper. About the same 
time another young man, member of a very distinguished congrega- 
tion, talked to me for half an hour of the wickedness of Zcce Homo, 
then comparatively new. I handed him the book, with ‘Show me 
some of the statements you say are in the book.’ He replied, ‘Oh! 
I’ve never seen the book till now; it’s what our minister says about 
it.’ This is somewhat the kind of knowledge as to the Bible which 
is very common, narrowness of mind inducing the hearer to give to 
his teacher’s words the poorest interpretation of which they are 
capable. 

Of late years I have lectured regularly on Sunday evenings at 
the Free Library in South Lambeth, near the Dogs’ Home, to 
audiences neither specially secular nor holding, as a body, any form 
of religious opinions, and, so, free from any special prejudices either 
for or against any faith, but always of the artisan type, and offering 
fair opportunity for judging of their general opinions. Sometimes a 
specialist will startle us by his profound knowledge, as when a lecture 
on ‘ Joshua and the Sun’ brought in an earnest advocate of the theory 
that the world is flat, who insisted*that this theory, once received, 
would make everything clear and finally reconcile science and religion, 
and denounced me as ‘a wriggling worm :’ as when a lecture on ‘ The 
World 200,000 years ago’ brought an informal representative of a 
secularist periodical, who reproached me with not giving the proper 
‘moral’ by which he meant his moral, that the antiquity of the world 
quite disproved the Bible and therefore made religion an imposture 
and the clergy wilful teachers of untruth: I urged that the lecture 
was purely scientific ; he replied it showed Genesis to be nonsense: I 
appealed to his consideration of Genesis as literature; he retorted it 
was only a copy of older Chaldean legends: and as when, after a 
lecture on the origin of man, a very earnest Darwinist, having led me 
through a long series of questions to an answer he wanted, sprung 
upon the audience a mine of wisdom in the assertion that this ren- 
dered the miracle of the birth of Jesus impossible. But the one 
feeling, rather than opinion, is that the clergy are impostors in under- 
taking work they do not do, and in teaching what should not be 
taught. 

This being my experience in speaking with artisans, I was anxious 
to know what are their means of acquiring right opinions—how far 
they had means of education. Of course I can only infer this, but I 
had a small revelation on the subject some twelve years ago, when 
reading Macaulay’s History with a class of men varying from twenty 
to forty years in age. In the course of some discussion I mentioned 
the name of Aristotle, and was surprised to see a half smile spread 
over their faces as they glanced at each other and then at me. On 
inquiry I found that Aristotle was to them nothing whatever but 
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the name of the supposed compiler of a shilling book of midwifery, 
filled with stories of monstrous births grafted on to a chapter of 
Aristotle’s Natural History, just as one might bind up a chapter of 
Darwin with a collection of witch stories and sell it sé rosa in neigh- 
bourhoods of shady morals to ignorant people who would buy it only 
because it was an improper book, not to be found in any respectable 
shop. I thought this was a very exceptionally unfortunate set of 
young men, but when two years ago I mentioned this in a lecture on 
Aristotle to a large audience I found that this was still a very widely 
spread opinion. 

This did not lead me to expect that the reading of the ordinary 
artisan is very wide or very deep, and I think it is probable that in 
most cases the newspaper supplies him with readymade opinions, 
and that he reads those newspapers which are most likely to give 
him the opinions he wishes to have, being in this much the same as 
other people. Magazines seldom come in his way, and when they 
do, the more weighty articles have but little permanent influence, 
because of his want of a basis of knowledge. Books are still less read, 
for the same reason. By many, a book is regarded as a statement of 
fact, and its merit is to be tried by the one standard, ‘Is it true?’ 
Mr. Gradgrind is not the only person who says, ‘ What I want is facts,’ 
or who regards education as being simply the acquisition of knowledge 
that can be easily tested. 

But newspapers are not the source of the wonderful display of 
knowledge that has often astonished me. A man will often fire off 
at me the words, ‘So and so says,’ &c., and I have often wondered, 
first, how my friend acquired so familiar a knowledge of some great 
thinker, and, secondly, how it was that his knowledge, while so precise, 
was also so fragmentary as it usually proved to be. I think I find at 
least one source of these crumbs of knowledge in the three periodicals 
which weekly advocate anti-Christianity. One only of these calls in 
the aid of art, having regularly an illustration, usually of some event 
in Jewish history. In the number last published it is, ‘ Comic Bible 
Sketch, No. 175, A Skeleton Army,’ and represents the death of the 
Assyrians before Jerusalem. But the Assyrians are represented by 
skeletons of members of the Salvation Army. An article on ‘Bible 
Fasting Men’ speaks of Moses, David, Elijah, Daniel, and Jesus, and 
in it occur such sentences as ‘Holy Moses was the original Grand 
Old Man ;’ ‘ He lived entirely on his own gravy, though how it was 
done is like the peace of God—it passes all understanding,’ ‘ Jesus 
taught that the power to work miracles was only gained by prayer 
and fasting—but our bishops and clergy think differently. Their 
philosophy is eat and grow fat.’ These sentences give a fair idea of 
the highest literary standard reached. Such phrases as ‘ addle-pated 
Bible-reader,’ ‘the pantomime he played with the devil,’ are on a 
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lower level. The next article is on ‘ Jesus asa Socialist;’ it begins 
with ‘The interesting, warm-hearted, but weak-headed followers of 
Maurice and Kingsley, known as Christian Socialists,’ and contains 
‘the customary representation of Jesus as an enlightened nineteenth- 
century Protestant, instead of a Jew of the age of Tiberius,’ and 
‘His one method of making man better, the promulgation of pre- 
cepts, is the one which is looked on with especial disfavour by modern 
Socialists.’ A group of paragraphs called ‘ Acid Drops,’ are sometimes 
amusing, but always interesting, as showing the inability of the writer 
to do justice to those who think differently, and as showing also the 
kind of food offered to the minds of the readers. ‘Christian bigotry 
and Christian hypocrisy go hand-in-hand,’ and ‘being perfectly 
illiterate, unable even to sign his name, he will make a very good 
saint,’ are specimens of the idea of Christianity. An inquiry whether 
a man may buy peppermint drops on Sunday to keep him awake during 
the sermon is answered by the judgment that the customer’s pur- 
chase was a work of necessity, but that the sale was not a work 
of mercy. This joke, which might appear in any paper, is followed 
by the remark that an invalid Christian has gone to Mentone, 
because the Lord answers prayers ‘against rheumatism much more 
favourably in a warm climate. ‘Acid Drops’ is followed by ‘Sugar 
Plums,’ the former being records of Christian weaknesses, the latter 
a triumphant array of Freethought triumphs. In these we read 
of a ‘ Sky-pilot,’ ze. a clergyman, and of ‘devils laughing in the 
midst of their brimstone and fire.’ In an article on the Crucifixion 
we read, ‘ The Cross never gleamed so brightly as when it rose above 
the fires of the stake, or shone over seas of blood.’ 

The second has something like literary ability in it, and gives short 
extracts from great writers, selected for the anti-Christian meaning that 
may be read into them if not in them. It always speaks of liberty of 
thought, resistance to tyranny, freedom of speech, much as these might 
have been spoken of before the French revolution. The earnestness 
of the writers is evident in every line of original matter, and if it per- 
verts most grotesquely the meaning of the Bible in its criticism, it does 
only what every political party-writer does. If it calls in the aid of 
ridicule, it is with no sense of impropriety, and though we may deplore 
the state of mind and regret the want of literary taste, the writer is 
free from the charge of wilful irreverence. The last number opens 
with an article from the editor addressed to God, in which we find 
these phrases: ‘God, then, is not an affair of the brain, but of the in- 
testines,’ which appears to the writer to be the seat of conscience; ‘I 
have found that a saint is, asa rule, a swindler;’ ‘the divine apple- 
cart ;’ ‘ Galilee fishermen who wrote Gospels in Greek in the first cen- 
tury knew just as much about it as Wick herring fishers in the nine- 
teenth century; ‘lying and forgery;’ ‘one who was a God and a car- 
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penter, a creator of worlds, and a maker of three-legged stools.’ 
Then comes an article on ‘ Absolute Relativism,’ which implies in the 
reader more breadth of knowledge than I have; after this, ‘ Smoke 
and Sparks,’ comments on various subjects, in which we read of Satan 
trying to commit suicide but in vain—brimstone has no effect in- 
ternally, and ropes are burnt before he can be hanged ; then comes 
a joke about a missionary giving a chief’s wife a dress to wear at 
chapel, and of her appearance there with it twisted round her neck 
like ascarf, so that he had to be lady’s maid. Then a suggestion 
whether evolution applies to angels as well as men, and whether 
Gabriel was developed from a monad ; after a carefully-written article 
on man’s antiquity, we have extracts from Channing, Conway, Tyndall 
Mill, and Dr. Richardson, and one from the glowing pen of the editor, 
who writes: ‘The serpent of Palestine began to creep athwart the 
darkening moorland of the world:’ ‘The Semitic God and his 
miserable volume could not live when the giants were alive, but it 
could now live and fatten among the worms that crawled among the 
coffins and their cerements.’ The number ends with a paper on 
‘Thomas Paine,’ by an American writer, which reminds me of a 
lecture I gave on that subject, in which I spoke of his work in 
French and American politics; and of his ‘ Age of Reason’ as being 
very inferior in ability and much less original; but the first speaker 
expressed the general feeling when he said ‘The Age of Reason’ was 
Paine’s greatest work—in fact it appeared to be the only ane of which 
he had ever heard. This periodical once inserted a letter from me 
commenting on an article on one of my lectures, and I am certain no 
ordinary religious newspaper would have been so candid. 

The third periodical, and the highest in tone, differs from the 
others in discussing politics. Its tone in theological matters is much the 
same, but it speaks of social and moral subjects as of primary import- 
ance. A carefully-written ‘Inquiry concerning the Existence of God’ 
is an attempt to show the difference between a human mind and the 
Divine mind, and congratulates the reader that the ‘philosophic 
writer of to-day can oppose by knowledge and argument what theo- 
logians could only then obstruct by bigotry and persecution.’ This 
shows, very aptly, the very common mistake of comparing theology 
at its worst with anything else at its best, of entirely forgetting that 
theology is progressive like other sciences. Then comes a short 
review of an essay on the Name of God usually written Jehovah, 
as to its real meaning and origin; then a compilation called ‘ Day- 
break,’ consisting of a selection of facts and sayings that seem to tell 
against Christianity. One of these compares our indignation at a 
Roman Catholic priest baptising a European woman unknown to her 
husband with our admiration of precisely the same thing if done by 
a missionary in Africa. In a notice of a lecture on Evolution, at 
Liverpool, we have: ‘ Revelation is to be believed because given by 
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Moses, and Moses is to be believed because Revelation says he worked 
miracles!’ One has but to glance through this number to see how 
much above the others it is in ability and tone, though it seems 
quite unable to understand that the theology of to-day is an advance 
upon the theology of any previous time, and seems also to think that 
every person professing to speak as a witness to Christianity should be 
accepted as an authoritative exponent of theology. 

This briefly is my experience of the artisan body in its corporate 
existance at clubs, social and secular, and individually as members of 
my audience at the Free Library in South Lambeth. I should be 
very ungrateful if I did not speak of, the uniform candour and 
courtesy I have always received in discussion from those propounding 
secularist views; mistaken I believe them to be, and misled I am 
sure they are by those they trust as leaders. But that all are honest 
I can have no doubt; that they are earnest is evident at every turn. 

Finding so little of real foundation for knowledge, much less for 
wisdom, in the literary food of my friends, I asked, Where can I find 
an official or authentic profession of secular faith? There appear to 
be two societies, and the prospectus or programme of each was readily 
and cordially sent to me and appeared so colourless and void of 
offence that I think any one could accept it without any harm to 
himself and possibly without much practical good to anybody else. 

From that time to this I have been in frequent discussion, always 
most friendly, with secularists, without discovering any increase of 
knowledge, or any decrease of bitternes against the clergy. But it 
has gradually dawned’on me that though there are always secularists 
they are like the House of Commons or the Common Council, a corpo- 
rate body the members of which are constantly being renewed, the 
older ones, sobered by increased knowledge of the world and steadied 
by growing responsibilities, often settling down as orderly members of 
society, without thinking excepting generally of theological problems. 
This offers something towards a solution of the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing my impression, that the artisan body is antagonistic to Christianity 
by name, with that of my reverend friend, that they are simply in- 
different. Each of us judges the whole by the few wesee. And it 
may be said, ‘Is not this atriumph for Sunday schools, when so 
many young men fortified by their teachings pass through the trials 
and temptation of fervid youth without falling by the way?’ And 
so it is if I be wrong in thinking that the state of mind of these 
elder men is dormant secularism rather than the latent love of the clergy, 
their profession, or their work. 

It is common to hear an earnest clergyman deplore all this and 
ask,’ What can we do to4lter it?’ To this the artisan replies, ‘You 
have been at work for nearly two thousand years. If your gospel 
were true it would have made the world perfect by this time.’ And 
having gained some small notion of what are the positive influences 
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that make so many artisans secularists, it may be well to ask what is 
the light by which they see the clergy. They see the churches well 
built and nearly always shut up; they see the public-houses well 
built, towering above their small houses, blazing at every turn, 
and always open; they see their own small rooms, often badly built, 
always too small for even the little furniture and often large families ; 
and they see the parson’s house, usually large enough for decency 
and even comfort, and often large enough for some degree of luxury. 
They know the trouble to make the week’s wages provide all that is 
needful, and they hear of bishops and archbishops with fabulous 
incomes. They know nothing of ecclesiastical matters, but if you 
urge the importance of the Church being kept in order, they will 
reply by asking you what the Church is supposed to do, and will tell 
you it is like a society that spends all its income in salaries and 
office expenses. They see the clergyman always well dressed, they 
presume him to be a man of wide and deep learning, they believe 
him to be possessed of unlimited leisure, and they know very little 
how he spends it. They have never heard of a clergyman resigning 
aliving because he could not keep his parishioners up to the proper 
moral standard, and they believe, very many of them, that the clergy 
are paid out of the taxes, and that the Bible is printed and circulated 
by the authority and direction of the Government and at the expense 
of the nation. You may call this nonsense, but remember that very 
many of the working classes very seldom see the clergyman at all, 
and know him only by repute. If they do not go to church they 
will see very little of any clergyman. If you talk to an artisan of 
the church being for the poor man, he will say ‘In what way is it 
more the poor man’s church than any chapel? All are open to me 
if I choose to go, and I see no more of the parish minister than I do 
of the minister of any chapel.’ If you tell him it would be good for 
him to go to church, he will probably say ‘ Why does not the Church 
come to me? According to your own showing, Jesus preached any- 
where and everywhere rather than in the Temple, and preferred the 
company of the poor and neglected to that of others. The apostles 
did not dwell in palaces and drive about in carriages. When the 
minister comes to our street or court, and helps me to get good 
water, shows me how I can get good food without paying more for 
it than the rich, tells me how to insure my life without paying twice 
or thrice what he pays, helps me to get books and to understand 
them, takes some interest in the struggle of the poor to live, helps 
the poor out of poverty by giving them the best education possible 
—when I can feel that the Church regards itself as living for the 
people and not for itself, then I shall feel more inclined to go to 
church.’ 

The artisan is not a scholar, is not accustomed to consider nicely 
the meanings of words or the logic of a sentence ; but the education 
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of the workshop and of the family under the difficulties of town life 
and limited means, if rough schooling, is thorough of its kind. Some 
of his work is likely to be for rich people, and he sees that what to 
him is luxury beyond his wildest hope, is for them simple necessities 
of life; he also knows that he gives a greater part of himself body 
and soul to his work than he believes they do to theirs. He knows 
that every Government official, besides being regularly paid, even 
during illness, is sure of a pension; that every incumbent is secure 
in his living, so long as he is alive, however old or incapable; and 
he asks why should he, whose work is uncertain, whose wages stop 
when he is ill, and decrease as he gets old and feeble, have nothing 
but the union before him. He associates Church and State as one 
in his mind; he feels the State cares nothing for his body, and he is 
by no means sure the Church cares much for his soul, even if he 
have one. The Church has not gained his confidence, and he 
believes it does not deserve it. 

My own experience is not without some value, as enabling me to 
understand the gulf that seems to be between the Church and the 
workman. For twenty years I have been working in South London 
the true home of the artisans of London, where one-third of the 
population, over 2 million, are crowded into one-tenth of the space. 
My one object has been to bring books and pictures to those who 
scarcely know what they mean, to give the younger men some slight 
knowledge of that higher education which is familiar to those who 
are more fortunate in leisure, which is even more important than 
money for culture. We have been helped by various friends, but 
the clergy have been conspicuous only by their absense, and in 
that they have been conspicuous. The Church is supposed to 
be the obstacle to real education, the stumblingblock of freedom of 
thought; I believe it is the only body that can really lead the way 
to freethought in its fullest and, in fact, only meaning, for free- 
thought does not mean merely permission to think, but must be 
based on power to think and on broad knowledge. I believe the 
Church has power to help the artisan class in a much greater degree 
than any other religious body—not so much because it has greater 
wealth, but because it could so much more easily than any other 
body gain their confidence. A Church minister could do more for 
his parishioner than any Dissenting minister, if of equal power and 
will: and this is especially true with regard to working men, who 
feel that what is called ‘chapel life’ does not possess the breadth 
and depth to satisfy them. But a Church clergyman who should 
preach, not the Bible, not church-going, not creeds or catechisms, but 
God as the living Ruler of the world, would, I believe, find the 
artisans of any large town regard him as a prophet, revealing to 
them a mighty truth for which their souls are hungering. 

But it must be the declaration of a God who governs this world, 
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a knowledge of whom is the kingdom of heaven; a God whose influ- 
ence is to be found in the every-day life of even the poorest: not of 
a God who ruled the world in days long past. And He must be 
declared in terms that bring Him home to the least educated; or 
rather the poorest must be educated enough to understand the de- 
claration and to have their minds capable of what is really free- 
thought. 


WILLIAM ROSSITER. 





FAIR-TRADE FOG AND FALLACY. 


THERE is an adage which tells us that no one should holloa before he 
is out of the wood. I think that Lord Penzance commits this indis- 
cretion when he shouts that the Free-Trade argument has collapsed. 
I will endeavour to show as briefly as possible that, so far from his 
getting out of the wood in this discussion, he is more than ever stuck 
fast there amid fogs and fallacies of his own creation. 

He thinks he has demolished what he calls the two main argu- 
ments by which our Free-Trade system is supported. The first, 
according to him, is the doctrine or contention that every import of 
foreign goods here necessitates a corresponding export of British 
goods. This is a proposition which he thinks is destroyed by a refer- 
ence to facts, coupled with his arguments and my admissions. 

If the proposition were true, he says, we should find over a num- 
ber of years, if not in each year, that the amount of imports 
was balanced or about balanced by the exports; whereas the 
Board of Trade showed the reverse, there being in the returns of 
fifteen years only two in which imports and exports stood in anything 
ike an equality . 

No one having any but a superficial acquaintance with the subject 
would suppose that the Board of Trade returns tell the whole story 
of our foreign trade, and that the figures ought to balance. For years 
past Mr. Giffen, Sir Thomas Farrer, and other writers have called 
attention to what are termed our ‘invisible’ or ‘unseen’ exports; 
that is, those commodities, or ‘goods,’ which do not appear in the 
returns. When, therefore, Lord Penzance draws the conclusion that be- 
cause our returns do not show a balance the doctrine that every import 
of foreign goods necessitates a corresponding export of British goods is 
false, he commits an initial blunder which vitiates the whole of his 
subsequent argument. Now comes the supposed admission on my 
part, which is to upset this doctrine. In criticising certain 
utterances of Lord Penzance as to ‘money’ and ‘bullion,’ to which 
I shall have again to refer, I had occasion to say that, if one nation 
pays another in money, it must be in bullion; that anything else 
would be money’s worth, but not money; and that, if in anything 
else, it must be in merchandise, or in securities, in which case ether 
would constitute the export which balances the import. 
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Here Lord Penzance thinks he has me on the hip. If, he says, 
an export of securities can balance an import of goods, what becomes 
of the doctrine? and he quotes Mr. Mongredien and myself as never 
using the word ‘export’ in any other sense than that of ‘goods.’ 
Mr. Mongredien says :— 


That for every export of goods that is not sent to pay a previous debt, there 
must be an import of goods to the same amount, and, vice versd, for every import of 
goods that is not received in liquidation of a previous debt there must be an ex/ort 
of goods to the same amount. 


Now, let me ask, how does this support Lord Penzance’s view 
that an export of securities vitiates the doctrine? It seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that Lord Penzance must be ignorant of 
the fact that the export of a security, say an Egyptian bond, is the 
liquidation of a previous debt, and constitutes the exception which 
Mr. Mongredien is careful to make, and which is kept in mind by all 
competent writers and speakers on the subject. 

As regards myself, I have always said, and I still say, that 
‘exports’ mean exported British goods. I have always held, and I 
still hold, that an import of foreign goods necessitates an export of 
British goods; but I have never said or implied that the import 
and the export must be simultaneous—the very idea of a foreign 
loan precludes such a supposition. The transaction described by me 
comes under that repayment of debt to which I make full reference 
in my writings, and it presupposes a previous export of British goods 
and an import of the security; all these transactions forming a chain 
the end links of which are on the one hand British and on the other 
foreign goods. It is only the complete carrying out of the general 
law that every export necessitates an import, and every import an 
export. 

And now I must quote a passage from Lord Penzance which 
embodies several Protectionist fallacies, and affords a fair specimen of 
his Lordship’s mode of reasoning. I stated that, sooner or later, 
directly or indirectly, an import is either the cause or the effect of 
an export ; on which Lord Penzance remarks :— 


‘ Either the cause or the effect.’ Here is another new proposition, but I pass it 
by, only begging to be allowed to ask why must a foreign security (say an gyptian 
bond), with which the import has been paid for, have been obtained by a previous 
export? Is the harvest of this country, for instance, worth nothing to us? Is the 
labour of our people, except that portion of it which produces an export, worth 
nothing? Are the dividends or interest payable to us yearly on the accumulated 
wealth which we have invested at home and abroad no source of wealth to us? 
But I pass by this astounding assertion also, because I wish to fasten upon the 
great truth to which Mr. Medley has given the weight of his authority, If paid 
for by an export at all, it is, he says, by a previous export; that is to say, the 
Englishman acquired his Egyptian bond by his skill or labour embodied in goods 
exported at some previous time; weeks, perhaps months before—in short, by his 
savings, by his previously acquired wealth. 
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But this is precisely what the Fair Traders have complained of. They have 

complained, as I understand it, that instead of purchasing what you consume in the 
shape of imports by the sale of your current labour as embodied in manufactured 
goods, the great difference between the amount of your imports and your exports 
tends to show that you are largely paying for your purchases out of your savings, 
out of your previously acquired wealth, and that to arrange your legislation so as 
to encourage the purchase of imports paid for in this fashion is to encourage the 
gradual dissipation of wealth previously acquired, instead of stimulating the 
production of fresh wealth by the sales of your own manufactures. 
This passage is as full of fallacies as an egg is full of meat. In the 
first place, he says that my proposition as to the relation of cause and 
effect between imports and exports is a new one and an astounding 
assertion. Howso? It is as old as political economy itself, it is one 
of its fundamental laws, and is based on human motive, on experience, 
on common sense. He then asks why must an Egyptian bond, with 
which the import has been paid for, have been obtained by a previous 
export? To which I reply that no business man knows of any other 
mode of importing foreign bonds than by giving value for them. 
As to the irrelevant questions. which Lord Penzance asks, and which, 
I presume, he thinks tend to show how the thing is to be done, it 
takes a more acute mind than I possess to discover what bearing 
they have on the question. I pass on to the ‘ great truth’ upon 
which he wishes to fasten, that we are largely paying for our excess 
of imports out of our previously acquired wealth, and are thus 
gradually dissipating it. The state of mind which regards this asa 
‘great truth,’ must be akin to that which afflicted Mr. Baps, the 
dancing-master at Doctor Blimber’s academy, a grave gentleman who 
dabbled in political economy, when he puzzled Mr. Toots by asking 
him what we were to do with our raw materials when the came into 
our ports in return for our drain of gold. 

Lord Penzance cannot mean that we are merely spending our 
annual interest. No man dissipates his wealth by doing that. He 
must mean that year by year, and for the last thirty or forty years 
we have been parting with our foreign invested capital. What proof 
of this does he give? Absolutely none; we have nothing except the 
reiterated assertions of Fair Traders. It has been often disproved, 
nevertheless I will give one more demonstration of its falsity. I have 
before me the first Report of the Trade Commission in which are 
presented certain tables laid before the Commission by Sir Algernon 
West, C.B., chairunan of the Board of Ireland Revenue, showing the 
progress of our Income Tax collections between 1865 and 1884. 

From these tables I find that, taking quinquennial periods, the 
return were :— 


1865-1869. Gross profits, £419,000,000. Per head, £14 0 
1870-1874. “ 491,000,000. 15 6 
1875-1879. “ 575,000,000. : 17 4 
1880-1884. “ 601,000,000. “& {7 2 


It is clear from these figures that, instead of there being any 
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general dissipation of wealth, there was a vast increase. But there 
is another table which directly bears on the question at issue. It is 
a statement showing the Income Tax collections on our foreign 
holdings, 1873 to 1884. Here it is:— 


In Millions Sterling. 





Government 


> wet Railways out of 
Securities Other Securities | Total 


United Kingdom 





Million £ Million £ Million £ | — Milllion £ 
19-2 | 43 ; poy distin-| 
19°! 7°4 “~? 28-2 
18:9 72 24 28-5 
19°3 7:2 oI 28-6 
19°3 H 8-0 | 2-6 29°9 
19°5 8.4 2-7 30°6 
199 8-8 33 320 
20°4 9°7 38 33'9 

















I commend these figures to Lord Penzance. The are conclusive. 
In 1877 the tax was collected on 28,200,000/. of income on our 
foreign investments. In 1884 the amount had risen to 33,900,000/., 
an increase during this period of 5,700,000/. If we capitalise this at 
four per cent., we find that it represents a sum of 142,500,000/. 
added to our foreign holdings during a period when the United 


States were paying us off among other holders of her bonds. Such 
are the facts which dispose at once of the nonsense talked about our 
impoverishing ourselves by parting with our foreign investments in 
exchange for imported goods ! 

The second of the two arguments which Lord Penzance considers 
to be the two main pillars of the Free-Trade system is:—‘ That the 
system of free imports must be a second one, because the country 
has prospered so greatly since the time when our Legislature 
adopted it.’ 

It will not stop to inquire whether this is or is not one of the 
main arguments. Lord Penzance thinks he has refuted it by an 
appeal to statistics. Statistics, however, cannot settle the direct 
issue between Free Trade and Protection. They are but partial 
exhibits, and a vast number of other facts must be taken into 
account in forming a judgment. Lord Penzance’s counter conten- 
tion is:—‘ That, great as our progress has been since Free Trade was 
adopted, other countries which adopt the opposite system of Protection 
had progressed as fast or faster, and from this I drew the conclusion 
that our prosperity was not due to the Free-Trade system,’ &c. &c., 
and he reproduces Mr. Mulhall’s Table to prove that the rate of 
advance on the part of other nations was greater than our own 
during the forty-eight years; the average advance beirg eightfold, 
while ours was only sevenfold. He relies on this as being almost, if 
not quite, an answer to what he says is the Free-Trade contention. 
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This view, fallacious as it is, is a great come-down from that 
which he put forward in April. His argument then ran :—‘ Bug 
here ts the remarkable fact. The progress of other nations in 
wealth and prosperity during the last fifty years has not only 
equailed, but has exceeded, our own.’ Lord Penzance thought he 
had made a grand discovery, and that the ‘remarkable fact’ had 
only to be brought to the attention of mankind and the whole Free- 
Trade edifice must at once topple over. 

Let us see how the table bears him out. I might begin by 
showing its worthlessness. I might point out that there are no 
figures in existence which can be taken as representing the ‘com- 
merce’ of the nations in 1830, or 1878, or any other time, and that 
the figures given, even if correct, represent custom-house trans- 
actions only. I might also point out that during the period in 
question innumerable fiscal changes took place, in almost every country 
named, backwards and forwards between Protection and Free Trade. 
But I will assume the truth of the figures. I will go further, I will 
admit for the sake of argument that greater rate of progress which 
Lord Penzance claims. What then? _ Rate of progress is not actual 
progress. A tortoise behind in a race with a hare may increase its 
rate of progress fifty per cent., while the hare may increase its rate only 
five per cent., and yet not lessen the distance between them ; all would 
depend on the original pace of each. Lord Penzance has fallen into 
the common fallacy known among economists and statists as the per- 
centage fallacy. It has been exposed and ridiculed times without 
number. Sir Thomas Farrer speaks of it as analogus to the alarm 
felt by some weak-minded person on being told that an infant of one 
year living to two has doubled his age, while a youth of twenty has 
during the same period added only one-twentieth to his. 

The figures, moreover, will bear different interpretations according 
to the point of view from which they are examined. The difference 
between the commerce of Great Britain and that of France in 1830 
was 46 millions in favour of the former. In 1878 this difference had 
risen to 233 millions. That with Germany had likewise risen from 
49 millions to 282 millions. Again, France’s rate of progress was 
ninefold, yet it yielded only 326 millions of increase; Germany’s 
rate eightfold, yet it yielded only 280 millions; while Great 
sritain’s rate of sevenfold yielded 518 millions. Then, if we make 
other comparisons, we find ‘the remarkable fact’ that the United 
States progressed very little faster than Turkey and the East, and 
only half as much as Austria! The table is in truth utterly worth- 
less. It yields any conclusions you may wish to draw. It reminds 
one of the Irishman’s pig which measured so much from the tip of 
his nose to the end of his tail, but something quite different in the 
contrary direction. 

With regard to Lord Penzance’s charge of confusion of thought 
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as to the proper way of instituting comparisons, what he writes is 
simply a travesty of my words arising from sheer misapprehension. 
I never entertained or expressed such a silly notion as that the 
country which has the largest commerce must be proceeding on the 
best system. I took especial care to say that the question between 
Free Trade and Protection is not whether a Protectionist nation is 
more prosperous than a Free-Trade one, but whether it is more 
prosperous than it would have been under a Free-Trade régime ; 
or vice versa, as 1 put it, whether by a policy of Protection we should 
have done better in the past or should do better in the future; and 
I said that, until argument and proof are forthcoming, we may rest 
content with the system under which we have obtained the lion’s 
share of the world’s trade. 

I now pass on to Lord Penzance’s assertion that I have nothing 
to say in reply to his challenge to point out any merits or advantages 
connected with the system of free imports. I might rejoin by asking 
him the same question with regard to Protection; but I refrain. He 
is kind enough to admit that free imports have one, but only one, 
merit—that of ‘cheapness ’—but the benefit of this, he thinks, is 
matter of doubt. What can be in the minds of Protectionists when 
they decry ‘cheapness’ and, impliedly, belaud ‘dearness’? It is 
cheapness which wins the market of the world, and rules the realms 
of commerce. If foreign competitors sell their goods here, or in 
neutral markets, it is because they are cheaper than ours. It is a 
matter of life and death to us therefore to study economy of production 
in order to hold our own in the competition, yet one never reads a 
Protectionist speech, or article, without seeing a diatribe against 
‘mere cheapness.’ To legislate against cheapness, however, is to 
promote scarcity, to discard plenty, to discourage scientific invention, 
to fight against human progress, to contend against natural law. Such 
a contest can only end as did Mrs. Partington’s fight with the 
Atlantic. 

As to my having nothing to say as to the merits of free imports, 
I thought I had done a good deal in that way in the June number. 
I put forward the proposition that, other things being equal, so long 
as our rivals are Protectionist and we are Free-trading, we have a 
distinct advantage in the general competition as regards cheapness 
of production. What says Lord Penzance to that? Nothing. If 
he can upset that proposition, he ‘will demolish at one stroke the 
whole Free-Trade doctrine. I also pointed out that the principle 
underlying free imports was that which prevailed throughout nature 
in providing for the survival of the fittest ; that it tended to establish 
vigorous and self-sustaining industries in the place of weak and 
coddled ones, and [ gave the case of Coventry on the one hand and 
St. Etienne on the other, as examples of the working of the rival 
systems. I also pointed out how it favoured no man or class at the 
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expense of another, and that it studied the interest of the community 
in preference to that of any one class as the sole means of obtaining 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and I mentioned marty 
other things. 

Then I pointed to its fruits. I said, as it were, sz? monumentum 
queris circumspice. Here we are, the one Free-trading nation, 
surpassing in commerce all other nations, owning more than one half 
of the ocean shipping of the world, and having made the rest of 
mankind indebted to us some 1,500 millions to 2,o00 millions, while 
there was scarcely a nation or a colony which at some time or other 
had not owed something to our capital or enterprise. 

Yet, in the face of all this, Lord Penzance has the hardihood to 
assert that I have nothing to offer as to the merits of Free Trade to 
counterbalance the injuries inflicted by it which ‘are patent and 
notorious and which are forced under our eyes alike in the statistics 
of trade and the records of the daily press,’ these injuries springing 
‘from a system under which large portions of our wealth, as fast as 
it is acquired, are poured into the lap of foreign countries in the 
shape of wages for the support of their populations, while our own 
people are craving for work.’ " 

Before I deal with this monstrous statement, I should just like to 
say that free imports have many other merits than those which I have 
mentioned, but I have not space to advert to them. I will, however, 
give an iliustration of the working of one of those I have mentioned, 
that of cheapness of production. It is to be found in the evidence 
of Mr. A. Simpson, given before the Trade Commission in February 
last. When asked with reference to his paper: ‘If thatis so, how do 
foreign manufacturers compete successfully in neutral markets?’ he 
replies, ‘ They do not do that. I do not say that they do. It is 
only in their own markets that they shut us out by duties.’ Mr. 
Palgrave thereupon asks him, ‘Why should you complain of that if 
you have all the rest of the world open to you?’ Now mark Mr. 
Simpson’s answer—‘ Because it is not enough. We have not enough 
opened out to compensate for the markets we have losc.’ So that 
when the United States, for instance, partially keep to themselves 
their domestic market of 56 millions, but hand over to him, so far as 
they are concerned, the other 1,400 millions of the human race, that 
is not enough for him; he wants some market outside this globe, 
possibly Jupiter or Saturn, to which he can export, this being the only 
compensation which this exacting Protectionist thinks will suffice. 

I now come to Lord Penzance’s assertion as to the dissipation of 
our wealth by pouring it into the lap of foreign countries. He says 
that statistics and the records of the press prove it. As to these 
latter nothing tangible is brought forward, so I cannot deal with 
them. Let us see what statistics say. 

I suppose Lord Penzance will admit that everything of value 
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which passes between nations in the way of commerce may be classed 
under one or the other of the following three heads—merchandise, 
bullion, securities; the last comprising Government and Corporation 
bonds or stocks, railway and other shares, titles to land or other 
property, and the like. Now, how stands the account between our- 
selves and the rest of the world in each of these particulars? The 
last Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom gives the figures for 
the years 1871 to 1885 inclusive. I find that during these fifteen 
years 


Our imports of merchandise amounted to £ 5,711,500,000 
And our exports ‘a a 4,254,700,000 


An excess of imports of 1,456,800,000 


We have thus during the last fifteen years imported, and somehow 
paid for, 1,456 millions’ worth of foreign merchandise more than we 
have exported, and Protectionists tell us that we are largely paying 
for them out of our previously acquired wealth, which we are pouring 
into the lap of foreign countries, &c. This wealth, however, as I 
have premised, can only consist of something in the shape of bullion 
or securities. We must, therefore, have parted with one or other of 
these. Let us now see how our imports and exports of gold stand. 


During the fifteen years I find our imports were £ 240,750,000 
And our exports 228,631,000 


An excess of imports of 12,119,000 


So far, therefore, from our having parted with our gold during this 
time, we have actually received from abroad, on balance, 12 millions 
sterling, notwithstanding the scramble for currency purposes among 
the nations. 

There is now but one head of inquiry left—that of securities. 
How stands that? There are no official records of imports and 
exports to which to refer, but there is abundance of evidence. 
I have already referred to Sir Algernon West’s statement as to 
Income Tax collected from our toreign holdings during 1877 to 1884. 
From that it is clear that during this period we had increased our 
holdings by 142 millions. Eight years have still to be accounted for, 
and as these years comprised a period which Protectionists regard as 
the most prosperous in our commercial history, an unprecedented 
outburst of enterprise having taken place after the Franco-Prussian 
war, I will put down 208 millions as a moderate ‘estimate of our 
increased holdings, which makes, with the 142 millions already noted, 
a round sum of 350 millions. 

Let us now sum up:— 
Imports of merchandise on balance £ 1,456,000,000 


‘a bullion - 12,000,000 
‘o foreign securities ,, 350,000,000 


Total 1,818,000,000 
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With such an exhibit before us, what becomes of the preposterous 
notion that we are pouring our wealth into the lap of foreign 
countries? To assert this is to talk arrant nonsense! So far from 
its being the case, it is we who by means of our industry are drawing to 
ourselves the material wealth of this planet. I say that a fiscal system 
under which such achievements can be effected must be intrinsically 
sound, and I challenge Lord Penzance or any other Protectionist to 
show anything approaching such results in the history of the world. 

With regard to his charge that I have imputed to him a silly 
distinction between ‘ money’ and ‘ bullion,’ when used in payment for 
foreign goods, I have little space to spare. It is clear Lord 
Penzance thinks one nation can pay another in money without the 
transmission of bullion, for in March he asks, ‘Is it true that we 
do not pay for our purchases in money? It is plain that we do not 
pay by sending bullion abroad.’ I said that this was drawing a distinc- 
tion between the two; that in international dealings there was none ; 
and that one nation cannot pay another nation in money except 
by the transmission of bullion. This Lord Penzance denies. In 
September he writes, ‘I will not stop to question this, though I 
do not agree with it.’ He considers that a payment in gold or bank 
notes over a counter here for an import of foreign goods is a pay- 
ment in money, and that ‘ Surely this closes the transaction.’ But 
this is not so in an international sense. ‘The international transac- 
tion of paying in money is not closed until the gold is actually 
transferred from one country to another. ‘The giving of a bill is 
still less a payment in money than handing over cash across a 
counter here. It isno more a payment than Mr. Micawber’s hand- 
ing over his I.0.U. and his blessing to Mr. Traddles and pretending 
he had thereby discharged his debt. It is this confusion of ideas as 
to what constitutes an international payment in money which leads 
Lord Penzance into all sorts of contradictions as to what nations and 
individuals can do. In March, for instance, he asks, as we have seen, 
‘Is it true that we do not pay our purchases in money &c.?’ yet in 
September he does not hesitate to say, ‘I was not discussing what 
nations did—I was talking of the way in which an individual pur- 
chase is carried out. It is not nations who purchase goods, but 
individuals ’ ! 

I now come to where Lord Penzance endeavours to convict me of 
confusion of ideas respecting his proposals for a tariff in which no 
duties are imposed, save for the purpose of revenue, but which shall 
be one wherein duties are levied on articles wherewith the foreigner 
competes with us in our own markets. 

My answer to this is that the thing is impossible. Whatever may 
be the motive in levying duties in the manner proposed, whether it 
be one for raising revenue only or for equalising the incidence of 
taxation, no duties levied in this way will achieve either of these 
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objects. They would yield revenue, but they would do more ; they 
would create unjust incidence of taxation. 

Lord Penzance is unable to suggest what confusion of ideas has 
led me to see any inconsistency in his proposals, and doubting 
whether further exposition would elucidate them to one so deficient 
in reasoning power as myself, he gives at this point what he calls an 
apt and homely illustration. This consists of some imagined rela- 
tions between myself and two bakers, one of them a Free Trader and 
the other a Protectionist. The homeliness I do not dispute ; the 
aptness I fail to discover, and it is quite beyond my comprehension. 
A new light may some day break in upon me, and in the meantime 
I will give out some more ‘confused ideas’ on what constitutes the 
difference between a tariff for revenue only and one which is pro- 
tective as well. 

I say that a tariff for revenue only cannot be obtained except (1) 
by taxing commodities which we do not produce ourselves, or (2) 
when foreign competing products are taxed, by imposing correspond- 
ing excise duties on the home production. Our taxes on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, &c., form one class; our taxes on wines and spirits 
form the other. Both are for revenue only, and are non-protective. 
Such a tariff carries out the principle which underlies every just 
system of taxation—that every farthing of the tax levied, minus the 
cost of collection, shall go into the Exchequer, whereas when foreign 
competing products are taxed without corresponding excise duties, 
only the amount which is levied at the ports goes to the State, 
the increase in price of the home production going into the pockets 
of the class favoured, out of those of the rest of the community. 
Let me give an illustration. Take wheat. We consume, say, 
24,000,000 quarters annually, growing about 9,000,000, and im- 
porting 15,000,000. Let us suppose a tax on imported wheat of 
Ios. per quarter, and let us also suppose that home production is 
so ‘ encouraged ’ that we grow 12,000,000, and import only 12,000,000. 
The tax would cost the community 12,000,000/. extra on the total 
consumption, the whole of which, if imposed for revenue only, should 
go to the State. But this would not be the case, only the 6,000,0c0/. 
collected at the ports would thus go; the other 6,000,000/. would go 
to the agricultural interest—that is to say, eventually to the landlords. 
How would that be equalising incidence of taxation between classes, 
especially when it is borne in mind that a tax on bread would be a poll 
tax, the most unjust of all imposts, as the principal burden would fall 
on the shoulders least able to bear it ? 

I have now dealt with the main points of Lord Penzance’s 
article. He says that his sole desire is to arrive at truth, and 
with reference to this I should like to make a few observations. 

The first is with regard to the alarm which fills the minds of 
Protectionists at those imports which come to us without some 
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visible export to balance them in our trade returns. They especially 
dread those which comes to us and, as they think, take away our 
foreign securities, and those which come as interest on our foreign 
investments. I have already shown that as regards securities their 
apprehensions are groundless; that, instead of our foreign holdings 
decreasing, they are increasing. I wonder whether those who enter- 
tain these fears ever look at the City articles of our newspapers, and 
if they do, whether they understand what is implied by some an- 
nouncement of the Stock Exchange having granted quotations to such 
and such securities. I have now one before me which appeared a 
few months ago and which includes some 9,000,000/. of foreign and 
colonial stocks and shares, of which 5,500,o00/. was for New 
South Wales. It is no unique announcement. Similar ones are 
constantly being made. Earlier in the year there was one which 
included a 6,000,000/. loan for India, the total of our foreign lendings 
for the first ten months being 30,000,000/. Thus silently, and cease- 
lessly, foreign indebtedness to us swells in volume, the only people 
who are unconscious of the fact being, apparently, Protectionists and 
Fair Traders. 

Lord Penzance asks whether our foreign bonds are articles of 
native production. It may be said with truth that they are, and that 
we are making them here every month by millions. With regard to 
them it is quite true that when the capital is repaid to us in one shape 
or another, some inconvenience is felt, the inconvenience a man feels 
when a mortgage is paid off to him—that of finding another. We 
have them in like manner to get a fresh security of some sort, and it is 
in trying to do this that fresh channels of employment are created. 

Those imports which arise from interest due to us stand in a 
different category. They are pure gain. What puzzles the Free 
Trader is to understand how any sane man can regard them otherwise. 
Yet no one can take up any Fair-Trade effusion without observing 
that they are regarded as calamitous, and as supplanting native labour 
for the benefit of capitalists and foreigners. Nothing can be more 
absurd. Like the rest of our imports, from which they cannot be 
distinguished, ninety per cent. of them consists of food and raw 
materials, and the labour of distributing them is precisely similar to 
that of distributing those imports which come to us in exchange for 
our current exports. The only difference is that they come to us 
without our having to go to expense in the way of labour or material 
in order to get them. 

Proceeding from the abstract to the concrete, let us see what 
actually happens with regard to them. We have seen that in 1883-4 
Income Tax was paid on about 34,000,000/, of foreign dividends. The 
amount now coming to us cannot be less than 35,000,000/, The 
first thing connected with this enormous sum which I shall note is 
that the State steps in and takes at the present rate of the tax 
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no less than 1,166,o00/. The next thing is that these 35,000,000/. 
worth, ninety per cent. of which are food and raw materials, require 
shipping to bring them to us. ‘This means freight to owners and 
employment to shipbuilders. Then these 35,000,000/ worth of goods 
must pay dock and warehouse dues, and thus give employment to those 
who have to do the work connected with them. Then they have to 
pass through the mart and the sale-room, and do something to 
enrich our merchants and brokers, and all who work under them. 
Then they have to be carted, and carried by railways and canals to 
their various destinations, every operation connected with the dis- 
tribution involving employment, and wages, and profits, and con- 
tributing to rents, taxes, and rates, until at length the food is con- 
sumed, and the raw materials are worked up in some new circle of 
industry. 

But this is only half the story. The recipients of these 
35,000,000/. have tospend the money received by them in providing 
shelter, food, and clothing for themselves, their families, and their 
dependents, and there is not a home trade, profession, or employ- 
ment which is not thereby enriched. Yet Protectionists lead us to 
suppose that these capitalists, as they are called—they are of every 
rank and class of society, from the millionaire with his fifty thousand 
a year down to the shopkeeper, the servant, and the widow, with 
their five or ten pounds a year—these bloated capitalists—put all the 
imported food into their stomachs, and all the imported raw material 
on to their backs, to the loss and detriment of the rest of the com- 
munity. There is not, in fact, a department of home life or industry 
which is not benefited by these imports, yet the state of affairs is 
made out to be disastrous, and, as Lord Penzance puts it, the out- 
come of ‘asystem under which large portions of our wealth, as fast 
as it is acquired, are poured into the lap of foreign countries while 
our people are craving for work’! 

I must now conclude. My object is not to write a treatise, but 
to vindicate our system of free imports against certain specific 
attacks of Lord Penzance. This I think I have done. It may not 
be out of place, however, once more to state a cardinal truth. The 
real question at issue is not whether Protectionist nations are or are 
not more prosperous than we are. What Protectionists have to 
show, and the burden of proof lies on them, is that the countries 
which adopt Protection are more prosperous under it than they would 
be under Free Trade. No amount of unrestricted commercial inter- 
course would render Greenlanders anything but poor. No amount 
of Protection can prevent such a community as the United States 
from being rich and prosperous. No nation can do more than make 
the best use of its resources. What we have done in this way is an 
achievement unparalleled in the world’s annals. We have little except 
our accessible coal and iron, our insular position, and the indomitable 
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energy of our race, and we are intemperate and improvident to a 
degree. Yet we maintain 300 inhabitants to the square mile, while 
Germany and France maintain respectively 225 and 187, and the 
United States only 20. In spite of emigration, the rate of increase 
of our population is as high as that of any other European state, and 
every morning we have to solve the daily recurring problem of how 
to feed 1,000 additional mouths. 

When we consider all this, and much more that might be ad- 
duced, the wonder is, not that depression of trade and industry 
occasionally overtakes us, but that it is not a chronic disease with us. 

Lord Penzance is anxious for inquiry. Well, an inquiry is being 
held, and by the time these lines appear in print we may be in 
possession of the final Report of the Trade Commission. So far as 
that inquiry has gone, not a single fact has been brought out in evi- 
dence that was not known to any one caring to know it. Nothing 
has been elicited which in the smallest degree impugns the doctrine 
of free imports. That doctrine rests on a foundation which cannot 
be shaken—the great law that every import necessitates an export, 
and every export an import. Its operation may be obscured by the 
vastness and complexity of modern ‘business, by the indebtedness of 
one nation to another, and the international dealings in securities 
which spring out of this state of things. Whatever may be the 


apparent inconsistencies in the phenomena, the law exists, and is at 
work. The circumstance of gold coming here from Australia while 
we are making loans to her in millions does not astonish those who 
understand its operation any more than the rise of a balloon in the 
air puzzles those who understand the law of gravitation. What 
seems to the uninformed to be an anomaly, is simply an instance of 
its unerring working. 


GEORGE W. MEDLEY. 
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REVELATIONS OF THE AFTER-WORLD. 


A VERY interesting intellectual phenomenon of the day, most 
assuredly, is the growing enthusiasm for the study of Dante. It 
would almost seem as though by gazing in the Florentine’s mystic 
glass men would fain recover a belief in that after-world which it 
images so clearly—a world amidst the calm details of which their 
strained and excited imaginations at least can find a rest they cannot 
find elsewhere. I have long fancied that some presentation of the 
thoughts on the after-world of souls who may claim kindred with 
Dante’s in faith and realism, though not, of course, in the art of 
expression, would be not unacceptable. The revelations of such as 
St. Brigit, St. Hildegarde, the Monk of Evesham, are, if they are 
nothing more, at least the most vivid thoughts of holy souls upon 
the most interesting and exalted of all topics. But at the very 
outset of my undertaking I find myself hindered; my way is barred 
by Professor Salmon, who, in an article in the Contemporary Review, 
entitled ‘ Purgatory and Private Revelations,’ written, I am ashamed 
to say, as long ago as October, 1883, has made controversial capital 
out of this very subject. I would fain walk in the solemn shadow, 
‘amid the bitterness of things occult.’ 

Ed ecco, quasi al cominciar dell’ erta, 
Una lonza leggiera e presta molto, 
Che di pel maculato era coperta ; 

E non mi si partia dinanzi al volto, 
Anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 
Ch’ io fui per ritornar pia volte volto.1 


Neither can I think it open to me, as it was to Dante, to avoid the 
combat. The Professor has written a telling article which clings 
and stings like a jelly-fish, and is as difficult to lay hold of. It is 
genial in manner at least, if not jaunty, and the writer knows a 
good deal about his subject, and has the appearance of discounting 
objections. 


1 And lo! almost where the ascent began, 
A panther light and swift exceedingly, 
Which with a spotted skin was covered o’er; 
And never moved she from before my face ; 
Nay, rather did impede so much my way 
That many times I to return had turned.’—Tr. Long/ellow. 
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I must ask my readers to excuse a somewhat disproportionate 
controversial introduction to an essay which is, in intention at least, 
quite uncontroversial. 

My quarrel (says Professor Salmon) with that Church (the R. C.) is not that 
she guides her children wrong in respect to such (private) revelations, but that she 
abdicates her functions and neglects to give them the guidance they have the right 
to expect; so that on a point which lies at the very foundation of faith they wander 
in the most hopeless disunion and confusion. 


This is the whole of the Professor’s quarrel. He does not charge 
the Church with enforcing a belief in such revelations, for he admits 
that ‘it is as free to the most devout Roman Catholic as it is to 
myself’ respectfully to decline any such revelation ;‘but he complains 
that she leaves various so-called private relations in their normal 
probability, without pledging her authority either to their being or 
not being what they profess to be. 

And now I hardly think anything else is wanted for the collapse 
of the Professor’s charge save a simple statement of the theory upon 
which the Church’s action is based. Before we complain of the 
Church for neglecting to do this or that, we must inquire whether 
she is possessed of the power to do anything of the kind. The truth 
is she has not, and has never pretended to have, a commission to 
deal directly with any other body of revealed doctrine save that 
deposit entrusted to her at Pentecost. J/ndirectly, indeed, she has 
the power of dealing with any doctrine whatever, whether professing 
to be revealed or not, so far as to declare its conformity or noncon- 
formity with her own revelation. Supposing, however, the doctrine 
under examination to be in sufficient conformity with her own, and 
precluding all notion of a rival system of authority, which would 
really be an extreme form of doctrinal nonconformity, the Church 
has no power whatever to define that such a doctrine is or is not 
revealed. The world may be full of revelations, for aught we know 
or the Church knows, from the story which the heavens are telling 
to the vision of Dante. All that the Church can do, after passing 
the doctrine of the revelation as wholesome, is to exhibit the proba- 
bility, greater or less, based upon the character of the author or the 
transmitter and the circumstances of the delivery, of its containing 
verily a revelation of God. So much, then, for the charge of 
‘ abdicating a function.’ 

But how would it be if the Professor were to shift his ground 
somewhat and to complain, not of a ‘function abdicated,’ but of the 
lack of an important function properly appertaining to a Church; no 
longer of a neglect but of an impotence, and this regarding a point 
which lies at the very foundation of faith? I grant that this is a 
very serious charge, but it a charge which comes with a very ill 
grace from one whose own Church has not only no such power, but 
does not know her own mind as to what she has received in the 
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deposit of faith, nor has any idea of how to secure uniformity of 
faith, on the most essential points, among her members; but I have 
no intention of getting off with a ¢« guogue. I answer, then, that 
the point which the Church is supposed not be able to decide, 
instead of lying ‘at the foundation of faith,’ lies outside it altogether, 
has nothing whatever to do with it. How can it concern the faith 
of any Catholic believer who, under the authority of the Church, is 
enabled to use his faith as a touchstone of the orthodoxy of any 
doctrine which may be presented to him, that he does not also know 
whether such orthodox doctrine be privately revealed by God to its 
enunciator, and thereby certainly true, or excogitated with more or 
less probability by him or her in meditation upon what has been already 
revealed? It would be satisfactory, pleasant, edifying, to know it ; but 
in no sense can it be necessary, except on the assumption of the in- 
adequacy of the Gospel revelation. ‘If I have a word to say to this 
one or to that,’ we can conceive Christ saying, ‘ what is it to thee? 
Do thou follow me.’ 

Cardinal Newman, in his Afo/ogia in answer to the charge that 
the Church is a mint of new doctrines, has pointed out that her de- 
cisions, even those which seem to take the newest form, all run upon 
the old lines, and are concerned with certain few heads of doctrine. 
In regard to private revelations, it would be an extravagance to 
speak of them as containing any new doctrine whatever. I think it 
would puzzle Professor Salmon to produce anything from them which 
could be called a doctrine at all, besides doctrines of the Catholic 
Church or the teaching of approved theologians. What one really 
finds is a vast number of picturesque details more or less_har- 
moniously filling up the outlines presented by Scripture of the 
mysteries of Christ’s life and sufferings, accounts of particular judg- 
ments, and descriptions of the after-world. The Divina Commedia, as 
has been so often pointed out, is an accurate reflex of Catholic 
theology. So too, as far as their doctrine is concerned, are all the 
approved private revelations. 

Although the Professor has admitted as far as words go, that a 
Catholic is free to accept, or not, such revelations, it may be as well 
to see exactly what the classical author on the subject, Amort 
(De Revel. Privat. Regule), \ays down. He says of such revela- 
tions particularly instancing those of St. Hildegarde, approved by 
Eugenius III., and those of St. Brigit, that the approbation only 
secures their containing no doctrine at variance with faith and 
morals. And as to the particular facts narrated, they cannot be 
rejected without temerity, unless on good historical grounds—‘ nisi 
veritas in facto aliquo historico certioribus documentis doceatur.’ 
Such revelations can never afford a primary ground for a definition, 
they can can only be quoted ex adundante after the doctrine has been 
approved by an appeal to Scripture and tradition; doctrinal revela- 
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tions without such proof would be presumably suspect. Error may 
intervene even in revelations which are in substance from God. 
Such approved revelations are at most probable; they admit of 
being set aside without any note of termerity. For this last he 
appeals to De Alassio, Qualifier and Consultor of the Roman Inquisi- 
tion. He quotes from Fr. Cuper, the Bollandist, the statement 
that there is no fact, sacred or profane, asserted in private revelations 
but you may discuss it, and decide for or against it on its proper 
evidence. After this, is it not a little too bad of the Professor to 
insist that Fr. Faber uses these revelations just like Scripture, 
because in a wholly uncontroversial work in which he would nourish 
the imaginative piety of his readers, he speaks of God’s word to St. 
Catherine, or St. Brigit, without any qualification? Faber’s appeal to 
Bellarmine shows that he had no idea of introducing any new theory 
on the subject, for Bellarmine never uses a private revelation except 
as subsidiary to formal proofs from Scripture and tradition. 

Professor Salmon presents the Catholic Church under the figure 
of a vast manufactory of beliefs: ‘As when you go into some great 
manufactory you may be shown the article in all its stages—the 
finished product with the manufacturer’s stamp upon it; the half 
finished work; the raw material out of which the article is made; 
so it is in the Roman Church.’ So it must ever be, I answer, where 
faith is a living thing, wherever there is the fides guerens inteé- 
lectum of St. Augustine, 2»d the intellectus obediens fidet. No tree, 
except an artificial one, ever clothed itseif, as though at the word of 
command, in evenly developed ranks of flower or fruit; but spray and 
bud and blossom, ripening or ripe fruit in various stages of develop- 
ment, characterise the living tree. ‘Their faith is a growing thing,’ 
says the Professor. I accept the dictum; only, by no means does it 
grow out of the authority of private revelations. The instrument 
of its growth is that meditation and assimilation of revealed doctrine 
which distinguishes those who really assent to what they believe 
from those who are contented with mere abstractions and formularies. 
And the same temper of mind, the same meditative practice, is the 
condition and instrument of private revelation. Whatever of direct 
Divine communication these so-called private revelations do contain 
is the reward and seal of the ascetic and mystic contemplation of the 
mysteries of faith. Professor Salmon’s co-religionists are for the 
most part singularly free from any dangers that may result from an 
excessive realisation of the faith that is in them. 

On one point I can make no pretence to dispute with Professor 
Salmon—the possession of the Abbé Cloquet. He is a priest, it would 
seem, who uses private revelation largely to upset the conclusions of 
modern science and to defend himself against the action of his 
ecclesiastical superiors. That he is ultimately suppressed hardly 
detracts from his effectiveness, for he is absurd and brilliant and 
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rebellious to the last. If I am not much mistaken, the episode of 
M. Cloquet is the raison d’étre of the Professor’s essay, and the rest 
an accompaniment only. Under this aspect, but I think under no 
other, the essay is a success. The Abbé is an enfant terrible, and 
says just what the Professor would and Catholics would uot like 
him to say, and there is no escape. If a controversialist chooses to 
make play with a tipsy priest, to take a parallel instance, the 
argument is unanswerable so far as it goes. But then it does not 
go very far, and is not, perhaps, in the very best form. 

And now, having acquitted myself as best I may of my ‘lonza,’ I 
shall proceed with what is the main intention of this essay, and 
attempt to introduce the great Swedish seeress of the fourteenth 
century, St. Brigit, giving some selections principally from one class 
of her revelations, the records of particular judgments.? Indeed, it 
is only thus indirectly that she presents us with any conception of 
the after-world. She does not lead us by the hand through the ‘aer 
bruno’ of hell, or the circling terraces of purgatory, or the eloquent 
lights of paradise, like Dante or the Monk of Eversham. It is only 
a side glimpse, as it were, that is obtained during the critical 
moment when the soul stands before its judge. Christ is ever the 
central Figure of her revelations; her special devotion is Christ’s 
Passion; and it is as the triumphs or defeats of that Passion that 
these judgments are contemplated. 

St. Brigit was born in 1304, of the royal blood of Sweden. From 
her tenth year, when she heard a vivid sermon on the subject, she 
was devoted to an almost continuous contemplation of Christ’s 
Passion. In obedience to her father she married, when a mere girl, 
Ulpho, the young Prince of Nericia, in Sweden, a spouse in all 
respects worthy of her. To him she bore eight children, all of 
whom, as her old biographer insists, were elect citizens of heaven, 
for, of the four sons, two died in infancy, two were slain in the Holy 
War; whilst, of the four daughters, two were models of married 
innocence and two were nuns. Of these last, Catherine, who had 
been previously married, became a canonised saint like her mother, 
of whom she was the devoted companion till St. Brigit’s death in 
1373- 

I have come across no account of St. Brigit’s personal appear- 
ance. To judge from her portraits, which look real, she was slight 
in stature and with no pretence to what are commonly accounted 
good looks. Not so her daughter Catherine, who is described as a 
stately, gracious personage, possessed, in a miraculous degree, of the 
peculiarly aristocratic privilege of always appearing well dressed, 
whatever she might be wearing. Of her it is related that once, when 
pacing a vine-trellised walk with some noble Roman _ladies,. it 
devolved upon her, as so much the tallest of the party, to gather the 


2 The judgment each soul is supposed to undergo immediately after death. 
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clusters hanging over their heads. As her ragged sleeves fell from 
her upraised arms the whole company marvelled exceedingly at their 
goodiy texture and dainty -fashion, and asked one another where 
Catherine, in her self-imposed poverty, could have found such 
garments. The same phenomenon was noticed by those who came 
to visit her on her deathbed. Her poor couch so shone, as it were, 
with precious stuffs, that her visitors could not summon up courage 
to offer her an alms. 

St. Brigit’s devotion to the Passion, especially since her husband’s 
death in 1344, issued in a vast number of active works of charity on 
behalf of the poor and sick. Whilst making Rome her headquarters, 
she passed a large portion of her time in going on pilgrimage from 
one holy place to another, kindling hearts everywhere with her 
strange words of power, in the cause of piety and reformation. She 
travelled in a sort of state, with chaplain, doctor, cook, &c. But 
this only served to articulate with more precision the real poverty 
and hardship of her life, as she made herself a mere conduit for the 
distribution of her large substance amongst the poor. She would 
always insist upon sleeping upon the bare ground, and often, we are 
told with her daughter Catherine watch till her mother was asleep, 
and then thrust her own garments under her in order that she might 
sleep somewhat more softly. She made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
for the purpose of fastening the Holy Places in her heart. She 
founded an important order of women and men 3 under the title of 
the Most Holy Saviour, one great house of which we possessed in 
England, Sion House. She laboured most strenuously in the task, 
afterwards accomplished by St. Catherine of Sienna, of restoring the 
Pope to his Roman tkrone from the moral captivity of Avignon. 
Despite her prophetic character, she was very quiet as well as firm in 
all her actions, with nothing in any way overstrained and _heartsick 
about her. A valiant woman and a prudent, her one thought was how 
she might spend herself to the utmost advantage of those for whom 
Christ died. This homely, practical character comes out very 
distinctly in her revelations, many of which take the form of exhor- 
tations and instructions. Her prayers form one of the principal 
sources of the non-liturgical devotions of the Church. She died in 
Rome in 1373. 

The following shows the temper in which she received her com- 
munications, and may serve for a prologue thereto :— 


Words of Christ to the spouse as to why He rather speaks to her than to others.— 
Many wonder why I speak to thee and not to others who are leading a better 
life and have served Me a longer time. To these I make answer by a parable: 
There is a certain lord who hath many vines, of each of which the wine tastes of 
the soil in which it is planted. When the wine has been made, the lord of the 





3 The women held the temporalities. 
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vines now and again drinks of the inferior and lighter wine, rather than of the 
better. And if perchance some one present and seeing it shall ask the lord where- 
fore he doth so, he shall make answer that tit was because this wine was sweeter 
to him and pleasured him more at the moment. Neither for this does the lord cast 
aside and contemn the Letter wine, but reserves it for honourable use at a fitting 
season ; each for that to which itis best suited. So doI with thee. I have many 
friends whose life is :x.ore pleasant to Me than any wine, more fair in my sight than 
the sun. Nevertheless, because it hath pleased Me I have chosen thee by my Spirit, 
not because thou art better than these, or to be compared with them, or their 
superior in meriis, but because I have so willed it; because I make of the foolish 
wise, of sinners just. Neither when I do thee this favour do [ therefore despise 
others, but I will keep them for other use and honour, according as My justice 
shall require. ‘Therefore humble thyself in all things. 

The essential idea of the state of the Christian after-world is 
not local but personal—a state dependent upon certain direct and 
conscious relations with One who is at once the sum of all that is 
desirable and the expression of essential goodness; a goodness, 
therefore, which is simply relentless in its aversion to evil. Thus, 
when we distinguish the Divine attributes, speaking of God as just 
or merciful, we import no distinction into the Godhead, as though 
now God yielded himself to motives of compassion and anon dealt 
mere justice, whereas the formal difference lies in the quality of 
things, notin God. When we say that God is just and merciful we 
attribute to him the positive qualities connoted by these epithets, 
not their distinction the one from the other. Of course this is 
equivalent to saying that we do not know God in the sense of com- 
prehending him even in regard to his most obvious attributes. God, 
who is essential goodness and therefore essential love, as such does 
at once constitute the essential beatitude of heaven, the essential 
damnation of hell, and the discipline of purgatory. In this last 
God’s goodness at once attracts by its desirableness and repels by 
its sanctity, until at length the soul’s contrasted evil is wholly racked 
away, and love prevails completely. Not, of course, that it is not 
more proper to essential love to embrace and satisfy than it is to 
punish or to purge, but that the fire which in its quality of light 
illuminates and cherishes does also, according to the subject-matter 
committed to it and its various relations thereto, both melt and 
harden, purify and destroy. So it comes about that many of the 
Fathers—St. Hilary and St. Ambrose, for example—speak of God as 
girt with fire, through which all must pass who would attain unto 
him, even his most holy Mother—a fire to the wholiy pure simply 
innocuous, but to all else either a barrier like the fiery swords of the 
cherubim guarding Paradise or a grievous purgation. We find the 
same idea reproduced in Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius :— 

. the keen sanctity, 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round like Crucified, has se:zed, 
And scorch’d and shrivell’d it; ... 
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It is this essential identity, as far as God is concerned, between his 
love and his hatred that finds expression in those words of Dante’s 
sentence above hell gates which so shock the sentiment of many of 
his modern readers— 


Giustizia mosse i] mio alto fattore ; 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapienza, e il primo amore, 


I have said that the notion of place does not enter into the 
essential idea of the after-world. But of course it is its natural 
complement, necessary to its imaginative conception, and generally 
accepted as a reality. Heaven, the society of angels and saints, is 
represented as a holy city from which dogs and evildoers are ex- 
cluded, and this would seem to imply place. But even as regards 
heaven, it is common to interpret Christ’s words to the penitent 
thief—* This day thou shalt be with me in paradise ’—as showing that 
wheresoever to anyone the Godhead is unveiled he is in heaven. 
Thus it appears that if heaven is a place, it is something also not 
limited to place. Neither is hell, though understood to be a place, 
any more limited, for the devils carry their outer darkness about 
with them as the angels the vision of God. 

In one of the earliest forms of the legend of Faustus, Mephis- 
topheles is made to say in answer to a question, ‘ Hell is no place; 
but as a bubble of water fleeth in the wind, so is hell ever fleeing 
before the breath of God’—words which emphatically recall the 
procella tenebrarum of St. James. 

As to purgatory, the essential idea of which we meet with in the 
earliest Christian writings, it certainly was not regarded from the 
first as a place apart, that is to say, a distinct place, from hell; but 
as representing a state of hope in hell (previous to the general 
judgment) as contrasted with the state of others who have no hope. 
To this indistinctness, perhaps, we owe such Jegends as that of the 
delivery from hell of the Emperor Trajan. Such certainly is the 
picture presented to us in the ‘ Revelation’ of the Monk of Evesham 
in the twelfth century. In St. Brigit purgatory is not certainly the 
same place as hell; but in its lowest and most painful portion is, 
as it were, a chamber above the place of hell into which its penal 
fire pours and its devils enter to torment; not, indeed, for mere 
torture but as rough grooms, from the intolerable anguish of whose 
handling none in the lower purgatory, except by special privilege, 
were exempt. Some, according to the same authority, do not know 
that they are saved; surely a survival from the ancient indistinct- 
ness of place. This last is quite inconsistent with the modern 
conception of purgatory, as it is with Dante, who wrote half a century 
before St. Brigit. One cannot but remirk that the poet here re- 
presents a higher stag: of theological developmeat than the saint, 
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This goes some way to show how little purgatory owes to private 
revelation as an authoritative source. , 

Although I have to make this admission as to the primitive rude- 
ness of some of the saint’s conceptions, now and again extending to 
her theology, I venture to think that she is not therefore the less 
interesting. She is always careful to insist repeatedly that her 
representations, full as they are of physical detail, are only approxi- 
mations to spiritual facts which cannot themselves be described. 

In the record of a vision foreshadowing the judgment of one yet 


living, who is condemned to purgatory, we read :— 

Then it seemed to the spouse that, as it were, a place terrible and dark was 
opened, in which she beheld an inwardly glowing furnace, and that fire had no 
other fuel for burning save demons only and live souls. Above this furnace 
appeared the soul whose judgment she had before witnessed. Now the feet of the 
soul were fastened in the furnace, and the soul stood erect, as it were a man 
(¢anquam una persona). It was standing neither in the highest place nor in the 
lowest, but, as it were, in the side of the furnace, and its form was terrible to look 
upon. The fire of the furnace seemed to draw itself up through the feet of the soul, 
as water is drawn up through pipes, and under violent pressure to rise up above 
its head in such wise that the pores of the skin became like veins flowing with 
liquid fire; and its ears became as it were a smelter’s bellows which, with their 
continual heaving, were moving the whole brain. Its eyes seemed uprooted and 
sunk in so as to cleave to the back of the head. Its mouth was open, and the 
tongue drawn out through the broken nostrils and hanging over the lips, and the 
teeth driven like iron nails through the palate. The arms were so elongated that 
they reached the feet, and the hands were clenched, and exuded as it were burning 
pitch. A cuticle seemed to cover the soul like the skin of a body; and it was as it 
were a linen wrapping drenched with sperm, so cold it seemed that all who gazed 
upon it shuddered, and from it came as it were the filth of an ulcer, with corrupt 
blood and so evil a smell that it might be compared to none other even the most 
grievous smell in the world. 

From the handling of demons, which belongs to this lower purga- 
tory, this soul was by special privilege delivered, ‘ because solely for 
the honour of God it had forgiven the grievous offences of its deadly 
foes, and made friends with its great enemy.’ 


Above this place there is another place where the pain is less; this being no 
more than the failing of the powers in respect of strength, beauty, and the like. 
Even as if, to use a simile, a man had been ill, and when the sickness thereof and 
pain had gone he should be wholly without strength until he gradually recovered. 
Above this is a third place where there is no other pain save the craving to attain 
unto God. In the first place, there is the handling of demons, there are presented 
to the soul the forms of deadly worms and raging beasts, there is the heat and 
cold, the darkness and confusion which proceed from the pain that is in hell. 
There some souls have a less pain, others a greater, according as they have satisfied 
or not for their sins while they were in the body. Then the master—that is the 
justice of God—putteth the gold—that is the soul—in that other place where there 
is no suffering save a failing of the powers, where the soul will abide until it find 
refreshment at the hands of its friends, or from the ceaseless good works of Holy 
Church. For the more succour the soul shall receive from its friends the sooner it 
will grow strong and be delivered from that place. After this the soul is brought 
into the third place, where there is no other pain save the desire of coming into the 
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presence of God and His blissfnl vision. In this place do many linger and for very 
long, among whom are those who, whilst they lived in the world, had not a perfect 
desire of attaining to the presence of God and His vision. 

Know, too, that many die in the world so just and innocent that they at once 
enter into the presence and vision of God; and some have made such satisfaction 
for their sins by their good works that their souls suffer no pain; but there are 
comparatively few who do not come to the place where there is the craving to 
attain unto God. 

And so all the souls sojourning in these three places partake in the prayers and 
good works of Holy Church which prevail in the world, and especially in what 
they have themselves set on foot whilst alive, and such as their friends perform 
after their death. Know, too, that as sins are of many shapes and kinds, so, too, are 
there many different punishments. Even as the hungry man rejoices in the morsel 
that comes to his mouth, and the thirsty man in his draught, and the sad in joyful 
tidings, and the naked in his garment, and the sick man in going to his bed, even 
so the souls rejoice in partaking in those works which are done for them in the 


world. 
After this were heard from purgatory many voices crying, ‘Oh Lord Jesus Christ, 


pour forth Thy charity into those in the world who have spiritual power, and then 
we shall have a greater share than heretofore in their chants and lections and 
oblations.’ 

Now above the place from which this cry was heard appeared as it were a 
house within which many voices were heard saying, ‘ The blessing of God upon 
those who succour us in our need.’ From this house an aurora seemed to spring, 
and beneath the house were seen clouds which had nothing of the light of the 
aurora, and from them came a mighty voice saying, ‘O Lord God, give of Thine 
incomprehensible power a hundredfold reward to each one of those who is lifting 
us unto the light of Thy Godhead and the vision of Thy face.’ 

With this compare the exquisite passage, Purgatorio, cant. xi. :— 

Cosi a sé e a noi buona ramogna 
Quell’ ombre orando, andavan sotto il pondo, 
Simile a quel che talvolta si sogna, 
Disparmente angosciate tutte a tondo, 
E lasse su per la prima cornice, 
Purgando le caligini del mondo; 
Se di la sempre ben per noi si-dice, 
Di qua che dire e far per lor si puote 
Da quei, ch’ hanno al voler buona radice ? 
Ben si dee loro aitar lavar le note, 
Che portar quinci, si che mondi e lievi 
Possauo uscire alle stellate rote.* 


* Thus for themselves and us good furtherance 
Those shades imploring, went beneath a weight. 
Like unto that of which we sometimes dream, 
Unequaily in anguish round and round, 

And weary all upon that foremost cornice, 

Purging away the smoke-stains of the world. 

If there good words are always said for us, 

What may not here be said and done for them 

By those who have a good root to their will? 

Well may we help them wash away the marks 

That hence they carried, so that clean and light 

They may ascend unto the starry wheels.—Tr. Longfellow. 
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St. Brigit’s conception of the devil is one of the most appalling 
in the whole of diabolical literature. It combines the ferocity of 
Satan with the bitter gibing humour of Mephistopheles :— 


*O Judge’ (he is made to exclaim), ‘give sentence that the soul of this soldier 
which so resembles me may be united with me in wedlock.’ Answereth the 
Judge, ‘Say what right in justice hast thou to her?’ And the demon answered, ‘I 
ask of Thee, first, when one animal is found like unto another do they not say, This 
animal is of the lion kind, this of the wolf, and so forth ? Now then I ask of Thee, 
Of what kind is this soul, and which does it most resemble, the angels or the devils ?’ 
To whom the Judge, ‘It resembles not the angels, but thee and thy kind, as sufficiently 
appears.’ Then cried the demon, as it were scoffing, ‘When this soul, by the fire of 
unction, that is Thy charity, was created, it was like unto Thee, but now, having 
despised thy sweetness, it has become mine by a threefold right: first, for it 
resembles me in disposition; second, for we have like tastes; third, for we twain 
have but one will.’5 


In the same vision we are presented with an example of what I 
shall venture to call the aristocratic element of grace; an idea 
-indeed inherent in Catholic theology, though hardly to find accept- 
ance among modern humanists. The fiend’s triumph in the loss of 
this soul is shortlived, his laughter perishes on his lips. 


For lo, a most beautiful star was ascending to the higher heaven, and seeing 
this, the devil held his peace. And the Lord said to him, ‘ Unto what is she like?’ 
Answered the demon, ‘She is fairer than the sun, but I am blacker than smoke. 
She is full of all sweetness and Divine love, I am fuli of all malice and bitterness.’ 
Then said the Lord, ¢ What thinkest thou of this, and what wouldst thou give that 
she might be delivered into thy hand?’ Answered the demon, ‘All the sou!s that 
have fallen into hell from Adam even unto the present hour I would willingly give 
for her; and, moreover, I would willingly suffer as sharp a tornient as though the 
points of swords innumerable were to meet in one, point to point so closely as not 
to leave the space of a needle’s point between them, and [ to be sifted through 
them from the height of heaven even unto hell, that this star might be delivered 
into my hand.’ 


In a vision of ‘the judgment of one yet living’ we have the 
Blessed Virgin as the Advocata coming to the assistance of the 
Guardian Angel, who has been put to silence. 

‘After this, countless demons were seen hurrying hither and 
thither, like sparks from an angry furnace,’ whilst they chant their 
dreadful credo of faith without love, extolling the Divine justice and 
in its name demanding their prey. 


‘If that thing which Thou lovest above all, which 1s the Virgin that bore Thee 
and who has never sinned; if she had sinned mortally and had died without Divine 
contrition, Thou so lovest justice that her soul would never have attained to heaven, 
but would have been with us in hell. Therefore, O Judge, why dost Thou not 
adjudge this soul to us that we may punish it according to its works ?’ 

After this was heard the sound as it were of a trumpet, which when they heard 
they held their peace. And straightway a voice spake saying, ‘Re silent and 
hearken all of you, angels, souls, and demons, to what the Mother of God saith. 


5 Compare the hideous interchange of natures, /z/erno, cant. xxv. 
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And immediately the Virgin herself, appearing before the judgment-seat and 
having as it were some great matter concealed beneath her mantle, spake and said, 
‘O enemies, you that persecute mercy and love justice without charity, although 
these defects appear in his good works, on which account his soul should not atfain 
to heaven, yet see what I have here beneath my cloak.’ And when the Virgin had 
opened the folds of her mantle there appeared under the one as it were a little 
church in which some monks were seen; and under the other fold vere seen 
women and men, friends of God, religious and others, who all cried with one voice, 
‘Have mercy, O most merciful Lord.’ 

Then for a space there was silence, and the Virgin spake, saying, ‘ Scripture 
saith, He who hath perfect faith can by it remove the mountains of the world. 
What then can and ought the voices of these to effect, who both have faith and 
have served God with fervent charity? What then will the friends of God be 
able to do whom this man has asked to pray for him, that he might be kept from 
hell and attain unto heaven; for he sought no other reward for his good works 
save heaven. Cannot all their tears and prayers lay hold of him and raise him up, 
so that he may obtain before his death Divine charity with contrition? And I, too, 
will add my prayers together with the prayers of all the saints in heaven, whom he 
was wont especially to honour.’ 

And then the Virgin added: *O demons, by the power of the Judge I bid you 
give heed to that which you now see to be just.’’ Then they all answered as with one 
mouth, ‘ We see that in the world a little water and a mighty breath 6 appease the 
anger of ‘God, and that in a like manner God is appeased unt.» mercy and charity by 
thy prayers.’ 

In the judgment of acquittal on Charles, St. Brigit’s son, the 
fiend fiercely complains of the Blessed Virgin’s interposition :— 


‘Hear, Though Almighty Judge: I make complaint to Thee that a woman who 
is both my mistress and Thy Mother, whom Thou so lovest that Thou hast given 
her power over heaven and earth, and over all the demons of hell, that she it is 
who hath done me wrong in the matter of this soul that is standing here. For 
I, according to justice, after this soul had gone out from its body, should have 
taken it to izyself and presented it in my company before Thy judgment-seat. 
Aud lo, thou just Judge, this woman, Thy Mother, before the soul had gone out 
of the man’s mouth, taking it into her hands, presented it under her high patronage 
before Thy judgment-seat.’ 7 

Then Mary, the Mother of God, thus replied : ‘ Listen, thou devil, to my answer. 
When thou wert created thou understoodest the justice that is in God from eternity 
and without beginning. Thou hadst free will to do what most pleased thee, and al- 
though thou chosest rather to hate God than to love Him, yet thou stil] understandest 
always what ought to be according to justice. I say then to thee, that it belonged 
to me rather than to thee to present this soul before God, the true Judge. For, 
whilst this soul was in the body, it had a great love for me, often revolving in its 
heart the thought that God had deigned to make me His Mother, and had willed 
to exalt me above all creatures. And on this it began to love God with so great a 
love that it was wont often to say in its heart, “So exceedingly do I rejoice that 
God holdeth the Virgin Mary, his Mother, the dearest of all, that there is no 








6 The water and the Holy Ghost in Baptism. 
7 See the reverse fortune of Guy of Montefeltro (Dante, cant. xxvii.) 
* Francis came afterward, when I was dead, 
For me; but one of the black cherubim 
Said to him, “ Take him not; do me no wrong: 
He must come down among my servitors.” ’—Tr. Longfellow. 
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created thing nor sensible enjoyment in the world that I would take in exchange 
for that great joy; nay, I would choose that joy above ail earihly joy. - And if it were 
possible that she could fall off from God ly one least point of the dignity in which 
she ‘now is, rather than this should happen I would choose instead to be eternally 
tormented in hell. And therefore, for that blessed grace and exceeding glory 
which he has given His Most High Mother, may infinite praise be rendered!” See, 
therefore, O devil, with what a will he died. How then doth it seem to thee, 
whether is it more just that his soul should be taken under my protection before 
the judgment-seat of God, or should fall into thy hands to be cruelly tormented ?’ 
And the devil answered, ‘I have no right that the soul which loved thee more 
than itself should fall into my hands before judgment is pronounced.’ 


Never, I venture to think, has the judgment of reprobation been 
so fearfully illustrated as in the following version :— 


Then was seen a great host gathered atout God, unto whom God: spake, saying 
* Lo, this soul is not Mine. For the wound of My side and My heart it had no 
more compassion than for the piercing of a foeman’s shield. Of the wounds of My 
hands it took no more heed than of the rending of a frail rag. The wounds of My 
feet were as easy to it as though it looked upon the cleaving of a soft apple.’ 

Then spake the Lord unto it, saying, ‘Thou didst often ask in thy lifetime 
whercfore I, God, died in the flesh. Now, therefore, I ask of thee, wretched soul, 
wherefore art thou dead?’ And it answered, ‘ Because I loved Thee not.’ And the 
Lord answered the soul: ‘Thou has been to Meas an abortive child to its mother, 
who suffers no less a pain for him than for the one that comes forth alive from her 
womb. Even so, at as great a price and with as grievous suffering, I redeemed thee 
as I did any one of my saints, although thou hast taken little heed. But as the 
abortive child shall not enjoy the sweetness of its mother’s breast, or the solace of 
her voice, or the warmth of her bosom, so thou shalt never taste the ineflable 
sweetness of Mine elect, because My sweetness has not pleased Thee. Thou shalt 
mever hear My words to thy profit, because thine own words and the world’s were 
pleasing to thee, while My words were bitter. ‘Thou shalt never experience My love 
and goudness, because thou wert cold as ice to everything that is good. Go, then, 
into that place where abortions are wont to be cast, where thou shalt live in thy 
death eternally, inasmuch as thou wouldst not live in My light and iife.’ 


It has been often remarked that the so-called revelations of 
saints contradict one another in more or less important details. 
When such contradictions occur they no doubt emphasise the 
imperious subjective element in such tinanifestations. But in the 
case of St. Brigit’s purgatory one feels that in its ferocious fiend- 
inflicted torments it presents a very different picture from that with 
which modern theology has made us familiar, and which the 
Dream of Gerontius has introduced into our literature: a picture 
this last of willing loving patience and almost self-inflicted suffering. 
But there is ample room for both conceptions, and indeed the 
modern view is in part indicated by St. Brigit when speaking of 
that higher house of purgatory whence the aurora springs. ‘That 
there should be a ruder escape, a lower sweep, as it were, of the net 
of God’s compassion in the sea of fire, for the benefit of the worst of 
those who turn their last moments to account, should be a welcome 
thought to all who retain hell and heaven as ultimate co-ordinate 
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alternatives. Christ’s last school of morals cannot, in its lowest 
form, be too roughly elemental if it is to embrace souls which have 
passed through this life without coming up to the first standard. 

St. Brigit was probably the fiercest denouncer of ecclesiastical 
abuses that ever lived. On the principle ‘potentates potenter tor- 
quentur,’ popes and cardinals who wasted the Church’s substance or 
misused her subjects met with no sort of forbearance at her hands. 
Sordid prelates who, forgetful of the spiritual riches which is their 
portion, seek after wordly goods, are ‘swine masquerading in copes,’ 
who at the castle banquet, when their lord presses his choicest viands 
upon them, grunt a surly refusal (‘ voce porcina et refutatoria’) and 
greedily demand their accustomed husks, until kicked out into the 
yard by the indignant servants. 

In a spirit of larger and more solemn sarcasm she thus describes 
the defection after wealth of the Christian community of her day :— 


The Son of God spake: «I am as it were a king standing in the midst of a plain, 
upon whose right are set his friends,and upon his left his foes. And whilst they 
are thus standing cometh a voice of one crying unto the right, where they are 
all standing well armed, with their helmets closed and their faces turned towards 
their Lord. And thus crieth the voice: «Turn unto me and believe in me, for I 
have gold to give you.”” And when they had turned, saith the voice a second time, 
“If you would see the gold, undo your helmets, and if you should desire to possess it 
I will fasten them again, after my own fashion.’”? And upon their consenting, he 
fastens their helmets wrong side before, so that the front holes, through which 
they ought to see, fall behind, and the back part of their helmets blinds their eyes 
so that they cannot see, and he, thus crying, leads them blindfold after him.’ 


Whatever may have been the abuses in the Church of St. Brigit’s 
day, this at least in common justice should be remembered, that the 
vehemence of her denunciations did not render her the less accept- 
able to its authorities. These have ever been ready, at the worst of 
times, faithfully to accept the ‘vulnera diligentis,’ in accordance 
with St. Augustine’s dictum, ‘Ama, et fac quod vis.” They showed 
themselves exceedingly anxious that no word of the Lord should be 
lost, even when it threatened to break in vengeance upon their own 
heads. 


And Eli asked him, ‘ What is the word which the Lord has spoken to thee? I 
beseech thee hide it not from me. May God do so-and-so to thee and add so-and- 
so if thou hide from me one word of all that were said to thee.’ And Samuel told 
him all the words and did not -hide them from him. And he answered, ‘It is the 
Lord, let him do what is good in His sight.’ 


Seldom, indeed, was it that even the worst popes and bishops 
refused to accept the reproofs of any whom they were able to regard 
as the servants of God. With one more extract we will take our 
leave of St. Brigit. It may be considered as embodying her 
philosophy of life; and modern criticism, whilst probably designating 
it as pessimism, will hardly deny its vigour. 
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Wherever bread is being made, there must of necessity be much kneading and 
working. But before the master of the house is set the wheaten bread, and before 
the household an inferior bread, and a third bread still worse is given to the dogs. 
By this kneading is understood tribulation, inasmuch as a spiritual n:an is troubled 
because Gsod has not honour of ILis creatures, and because. there is so little charity, 
All whosoever are troubled in this wise are the wheaten bread, in which God and 
all the heavenly host rejoice. But all those who are troubled at worldly adversi- 
ties, these are the inferior bread, yet many such are enabled to reach heaven. But 
those that are troubled at this, that they are not able to do all the evil that they 
wish, the same are the bread of those dogs that are in hell. 


H. I. D. Ryper. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: 


A REPLY. 


Il. 


In the earlier days of the movement for Home Rule, its supporters 
were always pressed to produce their Bill, and they always refused. 
I never doubted that they were right. The experience of the framers 
of the Government of Ireland Bill proves it. Mr. Dicey describes 
that experience with the candour that never fails him, and that so 
honourably distinguishes him from the crowd of rather spiteful and 
very excited literary polemics, masculine, feminine, and neuter, on 
his side of the question. ‘Opponents of the Government of Ireland 
Bill attacked its details out of hostility to its principle; its defenders 
tried to win approval for its principles by conceding or insisting 
upon the defects of its details.’ Nothing could be more accurate. 

It is often said that all the mischief would have been avoided if 
the Government had begun their task not with a bill, but by way 
of resolution. This is the wisdom of the wiseacre. If that course 
had been taken, the only result would have been that the opponents 
of Home Rule would then have refused, and very justly refused, to 
vote for the resolution until we had shown exactly what we meant by 
Home Rule; this could only have been done by a bill. No other course 
could have disclosed the difficulties, whether those inherent in the 
thing to be done, or those arising in the minds of people whose 
assent is necessary for doing it. No other course could have 
tested either the strength of the policy, or the weak places in the 
plan. The Bill, whatever else it may have done, has advanced the 
question to a position, and invested it with a substance, which it 
could not have gained by twenty years of abstract resolutions. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were not in the position of the Home 
Rulers, when they declined to commit themselves to a plan. The 
Cabinet was responsible for social order in Ireland, and in their view 
social order was bound up with a vigorous, a thoroughgoing, and a 
prompt attempt to build up a system of government that, in a word, 
should bring opinion round to the side of law and into sympathy 
with institutions. 
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The plan that was the outcome of these considerations has 
never, according to Mr. Dicey, received full justice. It constitutes, 
as he says, an ingenious attempt to solve the problem by giving to 
Ireland a legislature which shall have full power to make laws and 
appoint an executive for Ireland, and yet shall not use that power in 
a way opposed to English interests or sense of justice. But though 
ingenious, he considers it to rest on unsound principles, for reasons 
which we shall now examine. 

It is not necessary to deal with the elaborate contention that the 
sovereignty of Parliament was, or might be, impaired by the Bill, 
because, as I have already said, Mr. Dicey in a footnote surrenders 
the point that he contests in the text. The inquiry, he says, is 
whether, under the Gladstonian Constitution, the British Parliament 
does or does not retain the sovereignty now admittedly possessed by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom (p. 239). He then argues 
for several pages that under the Bill the sovereignty of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom as it is constituted to-day, would not 
pas to the British Parliament as it would be left after the Bill had 
become the law of the land. Lawyers of equal competence and 
authority take the opposite view. I do not see that Mr. Dicey 
has added anything material to the contentions of Sir Henry James 
and Mr. Finlay on the one side, or furnished any new answer to the 
argument of Mr. Rigby and Mr. Bryce on the other. He shows that 
there would be three bodies where there is now only one. But why 
should this give us a worse shock than the thought that there is now 
only one Parliament in the kingdom, when at the beginning of the 
last century there were three? The point has as little practical 
bearing as the Athanasian Creed. As everybody knows, both the 
Indian Councils Act of 1866 and the Colonial Laws Act of 1865 con- 
tain sections expressly reserving the supremacy of the Parliament at 
Westminster. It might have been better if clauses of similar purport 
had been inserted in the Government of Ireland Bill, instead of 
clause 37. Whether the Bill did or did not effectively save the 
sovereign powers of the British Parliament, there is no incompati- 
bility between such a saving and the framework of the Gladstonian 
Constitution; and Mr. Dicey admits that there is none. ‘I do not, 
of course, deny for a moment,’ he says (p. 248), ‘that an Act could 
be so drawn as to give Ireland an Irish Parliament, to remove the 
Irish members from the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and at 
the same time to reserve to the residue of the United Parliament, or 
Rump, the full sovereignty now possessed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom.’ ! 


1 One subsidiary point raised by Mr. Dicey may be noticed in this connection. 
He dwells upon the absence of provisions for enforcing the will of the Imperial 
Executive and the decrees of the Judicial Committee. We may apply here what Mr. 
Gladstone has said in answer to acriticism of Mr. Westlake’s. It was the intention of 
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So much for the objection of form. The author agrees that the 
objection of form could have been instantly removed by a drafting 
amendment. But he next advances an objection of substance. As 
soon as we have got over the difficulty from the side of constitutional 
law, he confronts us with a question on the side of public morality. 
Under the Gladstonian Constitution, is or is not the legislative 
supremacy of the British Parliament morally and in fact impaired ? 
The author cannot ‘see how any candid person can answer this question 
except by the admission that for all practical purposes, and except on 
possible but very extreme occasions, the right of the British Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland is morally not only impaired but destroyed.’ 
If we substitute habit and practice for right, and if we insert the 
proper qualifications and conditions, it does not run contrary to what 
was in the mind and purpose of the framers of the Bill. There 
needs to be, and there ought to be, no equivocation about the busi- 
ness. It was their plain and undisguised intention that, subject to 
the exceptions of clause 3, the British Parliament should for the 
future not legislate in such Irish affairs as should be delegated to the 
subordinate Parliament at Dublin. With what other object could it 
have been worth while to, frame such a bill at all? If the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster is to continue to make laws on Irish matters, 
it would be a work of pure supererogation to call into being a 
statutory body at Dublin for making laws on the same matters, and 
it will be better to say so. If we are for allowing a legislative body 
in Ireland to deal with subjects defined to be distinctively Irish, 
because experience has shown that a legislative body at Westminister 
does not deal with them effectively, successfully, or in such a way as 
to satisfy any of the people most intimately concerned, it follows, of 
course, that the British Parliament is not intended, ‘except on 
possible but very extreme occasions,’ to legislate in the Irish affairs 
aforesaid. 

To say that the moral right of Parliament is ‘not only impaired 
but destroyed, has a deathly and funereal sound about it. But let 
us not be frightened by words ; let us look at the great and real ends 
of government. The same moral destruction has already come to 
pass in the case of every colony that is clothed with responsible 
government. Parliament has morally destroyed and reduced to 
nothing its power of making laws on Canadian things for Canada, and 
on Victorian things for Victoria. Mr. Dicey agrees (p. 206) that it is 
clear that as far as constitutional arrangements can secure the reality 
of sovereignty, the Imperial Parliament maintains its supremacy 


subs. 4 of clause 20 to place every force of her Majesty in Ireland at the command 
of the Court of Exchequer for the enforcement of its decrees in matter of revenue. 
If it had been shown in Committee that the words of the sub-section were insuffi- 
cient, they would have been enlarged accordingly. So in respect of the enforcement 
of other matters outside of the province of the Irish Government. 
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throughout the length and breadth and of the British Empire. But he 
goes on to say in the very next sentence, ‘It is of course perfectly 
true that Parliament, having once given represenative institutions to 
a colony, does not dream of habitually overriding or thwarting 
colonial legislation.’ And so, in precisely the same sense, and on 
the same ground, the British Parliament would not dream of habitu- 
ally overriding or thwarting Irish legislation. There is nothing novel, 
and there is nothing to terrify, in this moral limitation of an autho- 
rity that is legally unlimited and unfettered. Mr.’ Dicey himself 
observes (p. 245) that the Declaratory Act of 1788 makes it morally 
impossible for Parliament to tax any colony. ‘That Act establishes 
not a rule of law, but a precept of constitutional morality. It does 
not theoretically limit, but it practically impedes and interferes with, 
the legislative sovereignty of Parliament.’ Why should there be 
anything more startling if a similar effect should flow from the 
Gladstonian Constitution ? If the devolution of colonial affairs on 
the Colonies has wrought no havoc with the dignity or usefulness 
of Parliament, why should such tragic and ruinous humiliation 
be inseparably attached to a similar devolution in the case of 
Ireland ? 

This is not all. There is a reservation of the first importance, 
which the author has left out of sight. It is altogether in excess of 
the fact to talk of the legislative supremacy being morally, if not 
legally, destroyed. There is, and there can be, no destruction in the 
case. Let us assume that full sovereignty has been definitely 
reserved to the British Parliament. But then, says Mr. Dicey, the 
British Parliament would merely retain a legal power of doing that 
which it would have no moral right to do, and which would never be 
done by it. That, however, depends upon circumstances. It is true 
that the duty of legislating on affairs decided to be distinctively Irish 
is transferred; to that extent the powers of the British Parliament 
are impaired or suspended. But they are so only conditionally 
and provisionally. We are now, let us remember, in the region of 
moral—that is to say, non-legal—effects and obligations. The moral 
obligation not to take back the powers with which we had parted 
imposes, assumes, and depends upon a corresponding obligation on 
the Irish legislative body not to use these powers so extravagantly. 
outrageously, or mischievously as morally to justify our resumption 
of them. As Mr. Bryce put it (May 17, 1886), if the Irish Parlia- 
ment should violate the spirit and meaning of the Act, ‘then that 
which is in any case a iegal right on our side would become also a 
moral right, because a breach of the contract on their side would 
entitle us to use our full legal rights.’ There is an understanding on 
our part not to intervene unless the Irish Legislature or Executive 
should abuse the rights conferred upon them. There is an under- 
standing on the othcr part that the rights so conferred shall not be 
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abused. Each one of these two understandings is just as good as 
the other, and it is no better.? 

Taking this view of the moral limits that the British Parliament 
will find imposed upon its intervention in matters delegated to the 
Irish Parliament, Mr. Dicey maintains that the Gladstonian Constitu- 
tion secures justice neither to Great Britain nor to all classes in 
cluding minorities of Irishmen. Let us deal with the last objection 
first. The Gladstonian Constitution (p. 254) ought to, but does not, 
provide guarantees against executive and legislative oppression. It 
leaves unpopular classes or individuals exposed to considerable risks 
of injustice at the hands of the Irish Government; this is blame- 
worthy and dishonourable. If it were worth while, one might remark 
here that Mr. Dicey exacts frcm the Gladstunian Constitution a con- 
dition which has not been very abundantly satisfied under the consti- 
tution of Irish Government as it has hitherto existed. The Penal 
Laws exposed not only classes and individuals, but the bulk of the 
population of the country, to gross, systematic, and gigantic injustice. 
So did the Land Laws, as their operation was revealed by the Land 
Commission. The Encumbered Estates Act, by selling away the 
tenant’s improvements over his head, and leaving or inviting the 
purchaser to raise the rent on the strength of those very improve- 
ments, was a piece of cruel legislative oppression; while for executive 
oppression, exercised over individuals, we need only look at the 
administration of the Coercion Acts from the Union down to 1882, 
when nearly a thousand persons were locked up in prison, charged 
with no offence, committed by no tribunal, and with no prospect of 
ever being brought to fair and open trial. If the Government of 
Ireland Bill, then, fails to provide securities for justice to individuals 
and minorities, it would be in that respect no worse than the Act 
of Union has been, not in respect of minorities, but against the 
great national majority. 

Is it true, however, that the Gladstonian Constitution provides no 
real and effective means for the maintenance and execution of just 
legislation? As we have seen, the British Parliament is not designed 
directly to exercise a constant and minute interference with the 
action of the Irish Government within its own allotted sphere. 


2 Mr. Parnell put his view of the case with his usual clearness in the speech on 
the second reading (June 7, 1886): ‘I understand the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament to be this—that they can interfere in the event of the powers which are 
conferred by this Bill being abused under certain circumstances. But the Nationalists 
in accepting this Bill go, as I think, under an honourable understanding not to abuse 
these powers; and we pledge ourselves in that respect for the Irish people, as far as 
we can pledge ourselves, not to abuse those powers, and to devote ovr energies and 
our influence which we may have with the Irish people to prevent those powers from 
being abused. But, if those powers should be abused, the Imperial Parliament will 
have at its command the force which it reserves to itself, and it will Le ready to 
intervene, but only im the case of grave necessity arising.’ 
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There is, however, the veto of the Lord Lieutenant, and this, as 
anyone may see, really means in the ultimate resort an indirect 
faculty of veto in effect residing in the British House of Commons. 
On Lord Salisbury’s famous Hottentot theory of Irish character, it 
is conceivable that the Irish Parliament might wish to pass a measure 
for legalising slavery, or the use of torture in criminal procedure. If 
the Lord Lieutenant did not veto bills with these objects, or if the 
Crown through the proper Minister did not disallow it, we may be 
very sure that the British House of Commons would speedily insist 
on the Viceroy’s recall and the Minister’s dismissal. So likewise in 
less extreme instances than the return to the wisdom of our ancestors 
in the shape of slavery and torture. What sort of cases would be 
likely to arise? The Irish Legislature might possibly pass a bill for 
a graduated income-tax or graduated rating. Or it might vote 
(though this would have contravened one of the provisions of our 
Bill) for making judges elective for short terms, as in most of the 
States of the American Union. Whether the Lord Lieutenant should 
be instructed to veto these measures, we are not now called upon to 
decide. The decision, like all other acts of policy, would depend 
partly upon the circumstances of the time. Wherever it was thought 
necessary, the veto would be, and there is no inherent difficuty in its 
being, an effective check on objectionable legislation. 

This is not denied by Mr. Dicey (p. 256), but he qualifies the 
admission.. ‘ The check is in one sense real, but it must, as in the 
case of the Colonies, be but rarely employed. Its constant use, or 
its use on occasions of great importance, would seem to Irishmen, 
and with good reason, to nullify the concession of Home Rule.’ It 
is not strictly true, we may observe in passing, to say that the check 
is but rarely employed in the Colonies; for the author himself has 
told us in another book that ‘a large number of Acts can be given 
which, on one ground or another, have been either not assented 
to, or disallowed by, the Crown’ (Law of the Constitution, p. 107). 
In tle same passage in his other book Mr. Dicey has nothing but 
good and admiring words for the efficacy of the veto. There he 
describes it ‘as virtually, though not in name, the right of the 
Imperial Parliament to limit colonial legislative independence ;’ and 
he finds a perfectly satisfactory answer to the inquiry how colonial 
liberty of legislation is made legally reconcilable with Imperial 
sovereignty, in the fact that the ‘Home Government, who in effect 
represent parliament, retain, by the use of the Crown’s veto, the 
power of preventing the occurrence of conflicts between colonial 
and Imperial laws.’ What one wants to know is why a piece of 
constitutional machinery that has worked well in the only circum- 
stances in which it has been tried, should now be at once condemned 
ofthand and without further ado as an experiment foredoomed to 
failure. 
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I am not concerned to deny that the constant use of the veto 
would reduce Home Rule to nought. If we expected the occasion 
for the veto to be constantly arising, to be the rule and not the 
exception, we might well be very sorry to undergo all this turmoil of 
constitutional legislation merely for the sake of taking back with one 
hand what had just been bestowed by the other. Therefore, when 
the author says ‘we may be quite sure that zz general neither the 
Lord-Lieutenant nor the Crown will refuse assent to bills approved 
of by the Irish Parliament,’ I should hope and expect that this antici- 
pation would come true. It is on the strength of that anticipation 
that we are in favour of an Irish Parliament. 

The point in this part of the argument at which I find myself in 
disagreement with Mr. Dicey, is on the proposition that if the Lord 
Lieutenant uses the veto ‘he reintroduces in the most awkward 
form the interference of the British Parliament with Irish legisla- 
tion.’ We contend, on the contrary, and it is the least awkward 
form. The only alternative form that has yet been suggested is that 
bills which have been passed by the Irish Legislature should lie for a 
certain time in a provisional state on the table of Parliament, and 
should then, if not objected to, receive the Royal assent. This 
appears to be in every way infinitely more awkward than the 
machinery of the veto, for this reason, if for no other, that it makes 
the contact between the sovereign and the subordinate legislatures 
both more direct and more ostentatious. I can irmagine no process 
more certainly calculated than this—of leaving all Irish bills subject 
to re-discussion in the two Houses at Westminster—to introduce 
confusion and intrigue there, and to lower the dignity and weaken 
the sense of responsibillty in the assembly at Dublin. Provided 
that you retdin the reality of a power of check, nothing is gained 
by making as much as possible of its appearance. Rather make as 
little as possible. By the only hypothesis on which Home Rule is 
defensible, the necessity for interference will not arise every day of 
the week. Veto and disallowance of Irish measures ought not to be 
treated as matters of course. The presumption ought to be the 
the other way; and, that being so, it cannot be desirable to use 
methods which, like the provisional deposit of Irish bills on the 
table of Parliament, would be in some degree a perpetual and active 
irritation. 

It would be possible, no doubt, on our plan for members of either 
House at Westminster to bring up all Irish bills, in the form of motions 
of censure on the minister responsible for the policy of the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the ground that he had improperly either used or 
failed to use the veto. But motins of censure stand on a very 
different footing from amending a provisional order, and an Irish or 
English member who would block or otherwise meddle with a bill 
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from Dublin with a light heart, would pause to reflect before he put 
down a vote of no confidence in a minister, or a motion for an 
.address to remove a great public officer. 

What must plainly be one of the most interesting branches of 
Mr. Dicey’s inquiry is the important question whether the Gladstonian 
‘Constitution holds out fair hopes of finality. The author answers the 
question with alacrity: it holds out no such hopes. This assurance 
he places on the double ground that arrangements of the kind pro- 
posed in the Bill will disappoint both England and Ireland, and that 
they will lead to friction and irritation. 

England, says Mr. Dicey, will be disappointed, because she will 
find that she has not attained the object which was her principal 
inducement to grant Home Rule—namely, ‘ freedom from the diffi- 
culty of governing Ireland. The dream is vain that under the new 
Constitution Englishmen would be able to trouble themselves no more 
about the concerns of Ireland than they do about the affairs of Canada. 
Ireland would still be our immediate neighbour, and England would 
still, disguise the fact as you may, be ultimately responsible for good 
government in Ireland.’ Quis negavit? Certainly there is no 
finality in the plan of the Bill, if finality means that England has 
once for all washed her hands of Ireland. That would deserve the 
name of separation indeed. Nobody but a simpleton and a dreamer 
«an imagine that a society which has been so violently torn, dis- 
tracted, and bedevilled as that of Ireland for so many ages, will be 
instantaneously regenerated and readily brought into ideal order by 
any Government. Equally impossible is it for anybody in his 
political senses to suppose that England, who has caused or permitted 
all these difficulties to exist, is either morally or politically free to 
pass by on the other side, as if she had no part nor lot in them. Our 
view was not that English responsibility would be at an end, but 
that it would be more effectually discharged by calling Irishmen to 
share it with us. If we had ever contemplated finality in the sense, 
which the author here chooses to assume, of a complete and summary 
riddance of Irish affairs, it would have been sheer folly to frame a 
project with so many points of contact between the Imperial and the 
local Government. The Lord Lieutenant, the Receiver-General, the 
veto, the control of the military force, the resort on occasion to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, all involve relations between 
the Irish and the English Executive, and therefore all imply the possi- 
bility of collision between the Irish and the English Legislatures. 
That is undenied and undeniable. If the one great object of an Irish 
Government is to pick quarrels with the British Minister and the 
British Parliament, the Gladstonian Constitution offers no patent and 
infallible method for depriving them of the chance. 

So far from its being ever contemplated that we should no longer 
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have anything to do with one another, Mr. Gladstone expressly 
referred (10 of May, 1886) to a system of constant executive com- 
munications, to provide for the common handling of common subjects. 
He mentioned other plans with the same object; for instance, the 
proposal that a joint commission should be appointed, representing 
both the assemblies in due proportion of members, and meeting from 
time to time during the session, and reporting to both Legislatures 
upon reserved matters. 

We make’ two assumptions, and nobody who refuses to allow 
either of them can be fairly expected to support Home Rule. We 
assume that, when occasions of collision arise, Irishmen will be 
guided by ordinary human regard to prudence and their own interests. 
Next, we assume that Englismen, on their part, will be in no hurry 
to return to the old bullying, scolding ways, but will practise as much 
patience, self-control, and wise moderation of temper towards our 
fellow-citizens in Ireland as we show towards other branches of the 
Empire where traditions, habits, wishes, and needs prevail that are 
different from our own. In so far as either of these assumptions is 
unreasonable, Home Rule would be unworkable. If Irishmen, un- 
like any other nation in the civilised world, should persist in sacri- 
ficing their solid interests out of an inscrutable and preternatural 
malignity of heart, neither the Gladstonian nor any other Constitu- 
tion would work. If Englishmen, on the other hand, are to remain 
greedily on the watch for provocation, no new arrangement will succeed 
any better than the old one. Grant, however, that a moderate and 
average allowance of civil wisdom is left in both countries, and we 
claim for Home Rule that, so far from ignobly burking our re- 
sponsibilities in Ireland, it would improve our chance of performing 
them. Mr. Dicey admits as much. ‘ Zhe difficulty of governing 
Ireland,’ he says (p. 262), ‘will be diminished or rather shifted.’ 
As if the diminution of the difficulty were a trifle not worth con- 
sidering ; and as if any sensible Englishman, looking from the point 
of view of his own country, has ever said more for the Gladstonian 
Constitution than that it would diminish the difficulty of governing 
Ireland. From the point of view of Ireland, we should say much 
more ; for it would enlist the energy, skill, and patriotism of Irish- 
men in doing those good things for their country which, as I shall 
presently produce one or two instances to show, the British Govern- 
ment from want of time, want of knowledge, and above all, from 
want of support in Irish popular opinion, scandalously and cruelly 
fails to do. 

Mr. Dicey supplies one or two illustrations of our responsibility 
by way of poser to the supporters of the Bill. ‘Take the case,’ he 
says (p. 264), ‘of the first Irish Ministry, desiring to give a free 
pardon to the political offenders, dynamiters, and others, whose 
misguided zeal placed them within the grip of the law.’ Could the 
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English Government escape responsibility for this use of its preroga- 
tive? With the preliminary remark that there is, to the best of my 
belief, no dynamiter now under sentence in Ireland, and that the 
only political offenders in prison there are not by any means likely 
to be objects of popular favour, my answer would be that if the 
Irish majority wished the Irish Minister to grant a free pardon, say 
to the Barbavilla or the Crossmaglen men—it is by no means certain 
with a government of their own that they would—then, under such 
ordinary circumstances as one is able to imagine, it would be 
obviously unwise in the English Secretary of State to take any 
responsibility in this matter, and I cannot imagine the most perverse 
of English Parliaments exacting it from him. As I will show in a 
moment, this would be conformable to the principle that is applied 
to colonial administration. 

Take another of Mr. Dicey’s cases, where the answer will be 
different (p. 264). British soldiers put down a riot at Belfast; they 
are indicted for murder before a Catholic grand jury and convicted 
by a Catholic jury (at Belfast!) under the direction of a Catholic 
judge who has just been appointed by the new Irish Ministry. Irish 
opinion demands that the law should take its course; the English 
Secretary of State moved by the Lord Lieutenant, on review of the 
evidence, or for other reasons, is for advising a pardon. Can he shirk 
the responsibility of seeing that the men shall have what he believes 
to be justice? Here the answer must pretty clearly be that he is 
bound to intervene. In the case of men acting in the direct service 
of the British Government, the British Minister owes them security 
and protection. In that case, Mr. Dicey retorts, ‘the Irish Govern- 
ment are prevented by England from governing Ireland.’ Not any 
more, however, than a Canadian Government is prevented from 
governing Canada. Let us recall the position of the Governor- 
General of Canada in the exercise of the prerogative of pardon. He 
is at liberty to defer to the judgment of his ministers in all cases of 
merely local concern, but in any case where Imperial interests are 
concerned he is instructed, after advising with his ministers, to take 
those interests specially into his own personal consideration, or to 
remit the matter to the Secretary of State. The same principle, with 
some minute differences, prevails in other colonies invested with 
responsible government. It has not been established without much 
correspondence, differences of opinion, and negotiation among 
governors, local ministers, and secretaries of state. ‘There might be 
correspondence and difference of opinion on cases as they arose 
between Dublin Castle and Whitehall. But in this instance there is 
no reason why the principle of the exercise of the prerogative of 
pardon should not be laid down at the outset in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
instructions under the second sub-section of clause 7. 

The general point was put clearly enough eleven years ago by 
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Lord Carnarvon. His words fit the case of Ireland as truly as they 
described the case of Canada. ‘A concurrent responsibility is set 
up,’ said Lord Carnarvon. ‘On the one hand, the Governor will not 
be relieved of his responsibilty to the Crown, and on the other hand 
the local Government will not be relieved of its responsibility to its 
own Parliament ; so that while the Colonial Parliament may punish 
the minister for improper advice, the Crown may punish the Governor 
for an improper decision. The fact is, that in these matters we ought 
not to be too logical.’ 

Mr. Dicey, on the contrary, protests that logic ought to be 
sovereign ; anything savouring of ambiguity or obscurity is a source 
of delusion and peril. Such a position is natural enough in a jurist, 
but in practice it never has been, nor ever can be, maintained. He 
seeks support for his strong doctrine on this head in the history of 
the Constitution of the United States. On two points, he tells us, 
its founders tried the experiment of extinguishing real dangers by 
the simple expedient of omitting to mention them. No reference 
was made to Slavery, and the right of a State to withdraw from the 
Union was left open. The Abolition movement, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the War of Secession, tell the results of trying to ignore perils or 
problems which it is not easy to face or to solve (p. 267). All this 
may be true, but it is doubtful whether the Union would ever have 
been founded at all if the colonial leaders had insisted either on 
explicitly dealing with Slavery, or of definitions logical enough to 
satisfy a jurist of the precise boundaries of State rights. On neither 
of these great subjects were either circumstances or opinions ripe. 
The question is whether the fathers of the Constitution could have 
done better than they did, and whether any attempt to solve problems 
prematurely, and to close every possible door to peril, would not have 
made the structure impracticable from the very outset. It is certain 
that they would. Nothing is more sure to lead to failure in these 
great, transactions than to begin with a foolish hurry after logical 
finality. 

The same line of answer meets Mr. Dicey’s second ground for 
refusing the character of a final settlement to the plan of the Bill. 
The English, he argues, would be disappointed because they would 
still be bound to watch the Government of Ireland; the Irish would 
be irritated because they could not do whatever they pleased. They 
may wish for a protective tariff, and they will come across the pro- 
hibition to make laws affecting trade ; if they desire that the country 
shall defend herself, they discover that thee cannot raise a body of 
volunteers ; if they want to try the plan of concurrent endowment, 
they are thwarted by the article of the Constitution prohibiting the 
endowment of religion (p. 269). The jurisdiction and constitution of 

3 See Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the Colonies—a work often referred to 
with just respect by Mr. Dicey—pp. 251-74, 
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the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council will be the source of 
constant irritation. That body will be made to appear not as judges 
deciding between man and man, but as officials appointed to with- 
stand the action of the Irish Parliament. Hence, the result will be 
not the diminution, but the multiplication, of opportunities of colli- 


sion between the Irish State and the central Power. 
So far as the special illustrations go, they are not particularly 


forcible. There is no reason to believe that projects of concurrent 
endowment have a majority in Ireland ; many of the present Catholic 
members are resolutely hostile; and to suppose that all Nationalists 
will be clericals is to ignore both what has happened in other Catholic 
countries and what lies behind the present struggle in Ireland. Next, 
if there were a desire to raise volunteers, as they would immediately 
come under the direct authority of the military representatives of the 
Crown, there would have been very little harm in according that 
right, expressly subject to the provision named. Then the wish to set 
up a protective tariff has undoubtedly existed, and may revive, as it 
may revive one of these days in England; but an Irish majority, even 
if they were legally free to put on duties, would think twice and 
thrice before exposing their trade to the risk, however small we may 
suppose it to be, of retaliatory duties in the country which takes 
more than 19,250,000/. of their total export of 20,000,o00/ What 
Mr. Dicey leaves out of sight is that the Irish majority would have 
something to lose by multiplying occasions of collision, and that they 
would have solid interests drawing them in the other direction. For 
instance, he makes much, as others have done, of the Irish contri- 
bution to the Imperial Exchequer. On the hypothesis of the Bill, 
he says, justice to the British Exchequer requires that Ireland should 
pay a tribute or three to four millions to England, and that would be 
fatal to finality. As a matter of fact, the figures were not three or 
four millions, but less than two. The amount of the Irish contribu- 
tion was probably an over-estimate, and needs revision. Irishmen, 
however, might feel as sore at a contribution of 1,842,o00/. or even 
less, as if it were half as large again, and whether it was collected by 
Irish or English agents. The answer to Mr. Dicey’s objection is in 
substance as follows: (1) That this contribution is defensible in it- 
self as Ireland’s payment for advantages received, or obligations in- 
curred by Ireland. (2) It is an essential element of an arrangement 
that has given Ireland a Constitution. (3) The Irish taxpayer will 
pay less under that arrangement than he pays to-day. (4) Repudi- 
ation would endanger the Constitution. (5) It would expose Ireland 
4Mr. Dicey, again, is mistaken in his assumption that the taxes were to be 
collected bv British agents. On the contrary, clauses 26 and 27 of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill shows that it was the intention of the Cabinet that both the instalments 
payable by tenants who bought their holdings under that Bill, and the taxes imposed 
by the Irish Legislature, should be collected, not by British officers, but by such 
collectors as the Irish Government may from time to time appoint for that purpose. 
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to the risk of retaliation in the shape of a hostile tariff. (6) It would 
ruin that credit which, as Mr. Gladstone truly said, Ireland would as- 
suredly want to organise by degrees, and which she could not organise 
unless the ground were made and kept solid under her feet by the 
unimpeachable fulfilment of prior engagements. 

So much for the concrete cases with which the author illustrates 
his general proposition that the Constitution would not work. The 
truth is, that on no subject is prophecy so little to be trusted as on 
the working of institutions. The limits of safe prediction are almost 
as narrow as they are in meteorology. We shudder to think what 
mincemeat Mr. Dicey would have made of the British Constitution 
itself, if it had come before him in the shape of a draft bill for the 
better government of the realm. As one of his Oxford colleagues 
has truly said, ‘If our Constitution were stripped bare of convention 
and displayed in its legal nakedness, it would be found not only un- 
recognisable, but unworkable.’® The British Constitution, it may be 
said, is saved by the historic principle ; it works because custom has 
silently fashioned its letter to the varying uses of time. This, how- 
ever, is not true of the systems that have been set up in the 
Colonies. Yet Mr. Dicey could have written just as acute a book 
against the establishment of one form of responsible government in 
Canada and Australia, as he has written against another form of it in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone reminded the House of Commons in his 
speech on the 8th of April last year that only two or three years 
before the erection of responsible government in the Colonies was 
tried, Lord Russell had himself written a most able despatch to show 
that it could not be done; that with responsible government in the 
Colonies you would have two centres of gravity and two sources of 
motion in the empire, while a united empire absolutely required 
that there should be but one; and that consequently the proposition 
could not be entertained. Mr. Dicey is hardly less suspicious after 
this very event than Lord Russell was before it. He says of the 
systems of government that have been set up in the Colonies (p. 198), 
that ‘among all the political arrangements devised by the ingenuity 
of statesmen, none can be found more singular, more complicated, 
or more anomalous than the position of combined independence and 
subordination occupied by the large number of self-governing colonies 
which are scattered throughout the British Empire.’ What would 
have come easier to Mr. Dicey’s ingenuity than to expose all these 
singularities, complications, and anomalies, and then to ridicule the 
expectation of finality from so rickety a fabric? A student, he 
says (p. 208), can easily perceive how great may at any moment 
become the difficulty of working an artificial and complicated system 
of double sovereignty. This is perfectly true. Yet what monstrous 
folly it would have been if the statesmen of the last generation had 


6 Anson’s Law and Custom of the Constitution, vol... p. 33- 
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been frightened out of the experiment of responsible government 
in Canada and Australia by clever juristical prognostications that 
governors and secretaries of state might possibly find that all was 
not plain sailing. The German Empire, again, is as unpromising in 
Mr. Dicey’s eyes as our own Colonial Empire. Its framework is ‘ the 
cumbersome device of an ill-arranged constitution.’ Yet this does 
not prevent it from working reasonably well, and in the eyes of men of 
sense that is enongh. The whole of this talk of finality rests on an 
illusion of perfection and immutability to which Western Govern- 
ments can never attain. All government is an affair of second-best. 
It is the art of meeting a particular difficulty by the opportune 
application of sound general principles. It is charlatanry, not states- 
manship, to pretend to see the ultimate end. Many of the things 
that were said against Catholic Emancipation have come perfectly 
true. If there had been no Catholic Emancipation, eighty-six Home 
Rulers would not be sitting in the House of Commons. Some of 
the things said against the repeal of the Corn Laws have come true. 
Rents, for instance, went up, but they are rapidly coming down. 
But nobody claims that Peel, if even these results had been made 
clear to them, would have shown more foresight if he had insisted on 
maintaining either the Catholic disabilities or the duties on corn. 
It is enough if the statesman can see his way clear to the next 
step. 

We are confronted by a particular difficulty here. Our régime in 
Ireland, as Nationalists and Loyalists are equally loud is proclaiming, 
has failed in securing the great ends of civilised government, safety 
for property, respect for law, loyalty to institutions, contentment in 
the population. The whole apparatus of government by popular 
consent, from the jury-box to the polling-booth, is turned into so 
much machinery for making the work of government both difficult 
and bad. We are compelled not by fear or cowardice, as the wordy 
swagger of the pseudo-Unionist pretends, but by every instinct of 
order and good government, to move forwards. Because we cannot 
demonstrate with geometric certainty that the next step shall be 
final, Mr. Dicey is for standing stock still. 


Any possible course, open to English statesmanship (he admits, p. 280) 
involves gigantic inconvenience, not to say tremendous perils. A man involved 
practically in the conduct of public affairs may easily bring himself to believe that 
the policy which he recommends is not only the best possible under the circum- 
stances, but is also open to no serious objection. Outsiders, who in this matter 
are better because more impartial judges than the ablest of politicians, know that 
this is not so. We have nothing before us but a choice of difficulties or of evils. 
Every course is open to valid criticism. 


Undoubtedly it is; but Mr. Dicey will allow that there is a vast 
difference in weight between criticism resting on experience and 
criticism springing from prophecy. The course in which he urges 
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us to persevere is condemned by eighty-six years of past history—a 
history of disorder, violence, misery, profound social demoralisation, 
and flagrant political failure. If anybody seeks a compendious 
record and proof of this failure, I recommend him to read the grim 
preambles of that gloomy series of Acts of Parliament since 18o1, 
which deal with treason, rebellion, murders, insurrections, dangerous 
associations, combinations and conspiracies, clandestine assemblings, 
open and daring outrages, in an almost unbroken array of violence 
and wrongdoing. I am not criticising this dismal procession of 
Coercion Acts. The more necessary and justifiable you hold them 
to be, the more invincible is their testimony to the failure in 
government. 

If experience is decisive against the policy of the past, experience 
too, all over the modern world, indicates the better direction for the 
future. I will not use my too scanty space in repeating any of the 
great wise commonplaces in praise of self-government. Here they 
are superfluous. In the case of Ireland they have all been abundantly 
admitted in a long series of measures, from Catholic Emancipation 
down to Lord O’Hagan’s Jury Law and the Franchise and Redistribu- 
tion Acts of a couple of years ago. ‘The principle of self-government 
has been accepted, ratified, and extended in a hundred ways. It isonly 
a question of the form that self-government shall take. Against 
the form proposed by the late Ministry a case is built up that rests 
on a series of prophetic assumptions. These assumptions from the 
nature of the case can only be met by a counter-statement of fair and 
reasonable probabilities. Let us enumerate some of them. 

1. It is inferred that, because the Irish leaders have used violent 
language and resorted to objectionable expedients against England 
during the last six years, they would continue in the same frame of 
mind after the reasons for it had disappeared. In other words, 
because they have been the enemies of a Government which refused 
to listen to a constitutional demand, therefore they would continue 
to be its enemies after the demand had been listened to. On this 
reasoning, the effect is to last indefinitely and perpetually, and not- 
withstanding the cessation of the cause. Our position is that all 
the reasonable probabilities of human conduct point the other way. 
On the other hand, the surest way of justifying violent language and 
fostering treasonable designs, is to refuse to listen to the constitu- 
tional demand. 

2. The Irish, we are told, hate the English with an irreconcilable 
hatred, and would unquestionably use a Constitution as an instrumeut 
for satisfying their master passion. Irrational hatred, they go on, 
can be treated by rational men with composure. The Czechs of 
Bohemia are said to be irreconcilable, yet the South Germans bear 
with their hatred; and if we cannot cure we might endure the 
antipathy of Ireland. Now, as for the illustration, we may remark that 
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the hatred of the Czechs would be much too formidable for German 
composure, if the Czechs did not happen to possess a provincial 
charter and a special constitution of their own. If the Irish had the 
same, their national dislike—if it exists—might be expected to 
become as bearable as the Germans have found the feeling of the 
Czechs. But how deep does Irish dislike go? Is it directed 
against Englishmen, or against an English official system? The 
answers of every impartial observer to the whole group of such 
questions as these favour the conclusion that the imputed hatred 
of England by Ireland has been enormously exaggerated and over- 
coloured by Ascendency politicians for good reasons of their own; 
that with the great majority of Irishmen it has no deep roots; that 
it is not one of those passionate international animosities that blind 
men to their own interests or lead them to sacrifice themselves for 
the sake of injuring their foe; and, finally, that it would not survive 
the amendment of the system that has given it birth.® 

3. It is assumed that there is a universal desire for separation. 
That there is astrong sentiment of nationality,we of course admit; 
it is part of the case, and not the worst part. But the sentiment of 
nationality is a totally different thing from a desire for separation. 
Scotland might teach our pseudo-Unionists so much as that. No- 
where in the world is the sentiment of nationality stronger, yet 
separation does not exist. That there is a section of Irishmen who 
desire separation is notorious, but everything that has happened 
since the Government of Ireland Bill was introduced, including the 
remarkable declarations of Mr. Parnell in accepting the Bill (June 7), 
‘and including the proceedings at Chicago, shows that the separatist 
section is a very small one either in Ireland or in America, and that 
it has become sensibly smaller since, and in consequence of, the pro- 
posed concession of a limited statutory constitution. The Irish are 
quite shrewd enough to know that separation, if it were attainable— 
which, as they are well aware, it is not—would do no good to their 
markets; and to that knowledge, as well as to many other internal 
considerations, we may confidently look for the victory of strong 
centripetal over very weak centrifugal tendencies. Even if we sup- 


6 The late J. E, Cairnes, after describing the clearances after the famine, goes on 
to say :—‘ I own I cannot wonder that a thirst for revenge should spring from such 
calamities; that hatred, even undying hatred, for what they could not but regard as 
the cause and symbol of their misfortunes—English rule in Ireland—should possess 
the sufferers. . . . The disaffection now so widely diffused throughout Ireland may 
possibly in some degree be fed from historical traditions, and have its remote origin 
in the confiscations of the seventeenth century ; but all that gives it energy, all that 
renders it dangerous, may, I believe, be traced to exasperation produced by recent 
transactions, and more especially to the bitter memories left by that most flagrant 
abuse of the rights of property and most scandalous disregard of the claims of 
humanity—the wholesale clearances of the period following the famine.’—/olitical 
Essays, p. 198. 
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pose these centrifugal tendencies to be stronger than I would allow 
them to be, how shall we best resist them—by strengthening the 
hands and using the services of the party which, though nationalist, 
is also constitutional ; or by driving them also, in despair of a con- 
stitutional solution, to swell the ranks of Extremists and Irrecon- 
cilables ? 

4. Whatever may be the ill-feeling towards England, it is at least 
undeniable that there are bitter internal animosities in Ireland, 
and a political constitution can neither assuage religious bigotry 
nor remove agrarian discontent (p. 268). 

It is true that the old feud between Protestant and Catholic 
might not instantly die down to the last smouldering embers of it 
all over Ireland. But we may remark that there is no perceptible 
bad blood between them, outside of one notorious corner. Second, 
the real bitterness of the feud arose from the fact that Protestantism 
was associated with an exclusive and hostile ascendency, which 
would now be brought to an end. Whatever feeling about what is 
called Ulster exists in the rest of Ireland, arises not from the fact that 
there are Protestants in Ulster, but that the Protestants are anti- 
National. Third, the Catholics would no longer be one compact 
body, for persecuting, obscurantist, or any other evil purposes; the 
abatement of the national struggle would allow the Catholics to fall 
into the two natural divisions of Clerical and Liberal. What we may 
be quite sure of is that the feud will never die so long as sectarian 
pretensions are taken as good reasons for continuing bad government. 

It is true, again, that a constitution would not necessarily remove 
agrarian discontent. But it is just as true that you will never re- 
move agrarian discontent without a constitution. Mr. Dicey, on con- 
sideration, will easily see why. Here we come to an illustration, and 
a very impressive illustration it is, of the impotence of England 
to do for Ireland the good which Ireland might do for herself. 
Nobody just now is likely to forget the barbarous condition of the 
broad fringe of wretchedness on the west coast of Ireland. Of this 
Lord Dufferin truly said in 1880 that no legislation could touch it, 
that no alteration in the land laws could effectually ameliorate it, 
and that it must continue until the world’s end unless something 
be contrived totally to change the conditions of existence in that 
desolate region. Parliament lavishly pours water into the sieve in 
the shape of Relief Acts (even in my own short tenure of office I 
was responsible for one of these terribly wasteful and profoundly 
unsatisfactory measures). Instead of relief, what a statesman must 
seek is prevention of this great evil and this strong root of evil; and 
prevention means a large, though it cannot be a very swift, displace- 
ment of the population. But among the many experts with whom 
I have discussed this dolorous and perplexing subject, I never found 
one who did not agree that a removal of the surplus population was 
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only practicable if carried out by an Irish authority, backed by the 
solid weight of Irish opinion. Any exertion of compulsory power by 
a British Minister would raise the whole country-side in squalid in- 
surrection, government would become impossible, and the work of 
transplantation would end in ghastly failure. It is misleading and 
untrue, then, to say that there is no possible relation between self- 
government and agrarian discontent, misery, and backwardness; and 
when Mr. Dicey and others tell us that the British Parliament is 
able to do all good things for Ireland, I would respectfully ask 
them how a British Parliament is to deal with the congested 
districts. 

Nearly as much may be said of the prevention of the mischievous 
practice of Subdivision. Some contend that the old disposition to 
subdivide is dying out; others, however, assure us that it is making 
its appearance even among the excellent class who purchased their 
holdings under the Church Act. That Act did not prohibit subdivi- 
sion, but it is prohibited in the Act of 1881. Still the prohibition can 
only be made effective, if operations take place on anything like a 
great scale, on condition that representative authorities resident on 
the spot have the power of enforcing it, and have an interest in 
enforcing it. Mr. Dicey is against an extension of local self-govern- 
ment, and if it be unaccompanied by the creation of a central native 
authority he is right. What he has failed to see is that, in resisting 
political reconstruction he is at the same time resisting the only 
available remedies for some of the worst of agrarian maladies. 

5. It is argued that Home Rule on Mr. Gladstone’s plans would 
not work, because it follows in some respects the colonial system, 
whereas the conditions at the root of the success of the system in 
the Colonies do not exist in Ireland. They are distant, Ireland is 
near; they are prosperous, Ireland is poor; they are proud of the 
connection with England, Ireland resents it. But the question is 
not whether the conditions are idenitcal with those of any colony; 
it is enough if in themselves they seem to promise a certain basis for 
government. It might justly be contended against Mr. Dicey that 
proximity is a more favourable condition than distance; without it 
there could not be that close and constant intercommunication which 
binds the material interests of Ireland to those of Great Britain, and 
so provides the surest guarantee for union. If Ireland were suddenly 
to find herself as far off as Canada, then indeed one might be very 
sorry to answer for the Union. Again, though Ireland has to bear 
her share of the prevailing depression in the chief branch of her 
production, it is a great mistake to suppose that outside of the margin 
of chronic wretchedness in the west and south-west, the condition 
not only of the manufacturing industries of the north, but of the 
agricultural industry in the richer parts of the middle and south is 
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so desperately unprosperous as to endanger a political constitution. 
Under our stupidly centralised system, Irishmen have no doubt 
acquired the enervating trick of attributing every misfortune, great 
or small, public or private, to the Government. When they learn 
the lessons of responsibility, they will unlearn this fatal habit, and 
not before. 

I do not see, therefore, that the differences in condition between 
Ireland and the Colonies make against Home Rule. What I do see 
is ample material out of which would arise a strong and predomi- 
nant party of order. The bulk of the nation are sons and daughters 
of a Church which has been hostile to revolution in every country but 
Ireland, and which would be hostile to it there from the day that the 
cause of revolution ceased to be the cause of nationality. If the 
peasantry were made to realise that at last the land settlement, 
wisely and equitably made, was what it must inexorably remain, and 
what no politicians could help them to alter, they would be as conser- 
vative as the peasantry under a similar condition in every other spot 
on the surface of the globe. There is no reason to expect that the 
manufacturers, merchants, and shopkeepers of Ireland would be less 
willing or less able to play an active and useful part in the affairs 
of their country than the same class in England or Scotland. 
It will be said that this is mere optimist prophesying. But why is 
that to be flung aside under the odd name of sentimentalism, while 
pessimist prophesying is to be taken for gospel ? 

The only danger is lest we should allot new responsibilities 
to Irishmen with a too grudging and restrictive hand. For true 
responsibility there must be real power. It is easy to say that 
this power would be misused, and that the conditions both of 
Irish society and of the proposed Constitution must prevent it 
from being used for good. It is easy to say, as Mr. Dicey does, 
that separation would be a better end. Life is too short to dis- 
cuss that. Separation is not the alternative either to Home Rule 
or to the status guo. If the people of Ireland are not to be trusted 
with real power over their own affairs, it would be a hundred times 
more just to England, and more merciful to Ireland, to take away 
from her that semblance of free government which torments and 
paralyses one country, while it robs the other of national self-respect 
and of all the strongest motives and best opportunities of self-help. 
The status quo is drawing very near to its inevitable end. The two 
courses then open will be Home Rule on the one hand, and some shy 
bungling underhand imitation of a Crown Colony on the other. 
We shall have either to listen to the Irish representatives or to 
suppress them. Unless we have lost all nerve and all political 
faculty we shall, before many months are over, face these alternatives. 
Liberals are for the first; Tories at present incline to the second. It 
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requires very moderate instinct for the forces at work in modern 
politics to foresee the path along which we shall move, in the inter- 
ests alike of relief to great Britain and of a sounder national life 
for Ireland. The only real question is not Whether we are to grant 


Home Rule, but How. 
Joun Mor ey. 





